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Biography and Travel ~- MEMOIRS of KING ABDULLAH of Trans- 
Jordan, edited by Philin Graves, with illustrations [I5s.]; and the 
memoirs recommended by Churchill, HAPPY ODYSSEY by Lt.-Gen. 
Sir Adrian Carton de Wiart, v.c., a Book Society Choice now in its 
fourth impression [12s. 6d.]. Never to be forgotten are Fitzroy Maclean's 
EASTERN APPROACHES [I5s.] and Popski’s PRIVATE ARMY 
[16s.], both chosen by the Book Society, and well equipped with illus- 
trations and maps. For peace-time travel, Andre Siegfried’s AFRICAN 
JOURNEY, recently published [10s. 6d.] Thomas Copeland's six 
essays on EDMUND BURKE deal with some of the mysteries which 
surround the life of that brilliant orator [18s.] James Bone's 
famous LONDON PERAMBULATOR is available again [10s. 6d.] 
Muirhead Bone. ROYAL BOROUGH by Rachel 


Ferguson provides a budget of news for Kensingtonians everywhere, 
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with pictures by 


and indeed for all Londoners. Illustrated [15s.] 
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life in the Fighteenth Century Lord Herbert's second selection of cor. 
respondence from the family papers at Wilton, PEMBROKE PAPERS, 
1780-1794 |illustrated, 25s.]; and THE AGE OF SCANDAL by T.H. 
White, a most amusing foray into the literature of the scandalous, 
illustrated from contemporary pictures by Hogarth, Gillray and others 
[15s.]. Words, Fish, Ivor Brown's sixth (and, he declares, 
last) word book, HAVING THE LAST WORD [6s.)}; an entirely new 
and greatly enlarged edition of Major H. E. Morritt’s famous book 
FISHING WAYS AND WILES, to which Arthur Ransome gives his 
blessing [illustrated, 10s. 6d.]; THE TRIUMPH OF THE TREE by John 
Stewart Collis [10s. 6d.]; and A RETROSPECT OF FLOWERS by 


Andrew Young [10s. 6d.], a companion volume to his Prospect of Flowers 


Trees and lL lower 


‘no sequel could be more commendable"( Times Lit. Sup.). Andrew Young's 
COLLECTED POEMS. just out, are decorated with beautiful wood 
engravings by Joan Hassall |10s. 6d.) 


mas Books 


Dr THE FAMILY HONOUR, in 
Irish comedy by Laurence Housman, produced in 
London last summer and later broadcast [7s. 6d.]. 
His OLD TESTAMENT PLAYS are now pub- 


lished in one volume [10s. 6d.] with a new version of 
The Story of Jace SPLAYS ABOUT 
PEOPLE are prefaced with the author's lecture on 


the Nature of Acting and is Effect on the Playwright 


Peter Ustinoy 





[9s. 6d.]. There are now six books by Elizabeth Bowen available in the 
Uniform Edition of her works, each decorated by Joan Hassall and 
priced at only 6d. The latest additions are TO THE NORTH and 
THE HOTEL. A recently published novel, THE SPECTRE OF 
ALEXANDER WOLF by Gaito Gazdanov, is ceric, dramatic, and 
profound [8s. 6d.]. Hemingway why do they all hate him so?” asks 


Evelyn Waugh, remarking that ACROSS THE RIVER AND INTO 
THE TREES (9s. 6d.] is far superior to most of the applauded novels 
Douglas Reed RULE OF THREE is a story of tension and suspense 
aboard a tramp steamer 1 the tropics [9s 6d.|. THE STORM AND 
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er Geordie, is in its third impression [9s 
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Linklater are JUAN IN CHINA and MAGNUS MERRIMAN [Ss. 6d. 
each] 

for the Cl The ADVENTURE AND DIS- 
COVERY, No. 5, contains the special attraction of a contribution by 


new volume of 


Popski, on the Scientific Approach to Adventure. There are pictures on 
almost every page [l2s. 6d.]. Erich Kastner, author of Foil and the 
Detectives, tells n LOTTIE & LISA the story of two audacious and in- 
genious eight-year-old ‘doubles’. The illustrations are by Walter Triet 
[7s. 6d.]. THE MOUNTAIN OF MAGIC is Beverley Nichols’s third 
and longest book for children; it ts illustrated by Peggy Fortnum 9s] 


Iris Origo’s first story for children, GLOVANNA & JANE, is sc Italy 


and England. The pictures are by Robin McEwen [7s. 6d.]. In THERE'S 
NO ESCAPE lan Serraillier has written another thril ing story fe the 
ten-to-fourteens, and (¢ Walter Hodges has illustrated it bri tly 
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The Age of Elegance: 1812-1822, by Auten Quen 
(Christopher Sykes); Traveller’s Prelude, by Freya 
Stark (V. Sackville-West); Dream and Reality, by 
N. Berdyaev (Dean of St. Paul’s); He That Plays the 
King, by Kenneth Tynan (E. Martin Browne); A 
Generation on Trial, by Alistair Cooke (Max Beloff). 

Other contributions by Frank O’Connor, Sacheverell 
Sitwell, Sir Richard Winstedt, Sir Ronald Storrs, 
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Martin Cooper, Derek Hudson, Marghanita Laski, etc. 
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NEWS OF 


HE most hackneyed of all the epithets usually applied 

to British Cabinet Ministers is the word “massive” 

applied to Mr. Ernest Bevin. Yet it is the right 

word with which to describe his statement of British 
policy towards Egypt and the Sudan in the Commons 
on Monday. “His Majesty’s Government,” said the Foreign 
Secretary, “ have no intention of taking any steps or agreeing to 
any measures which would leave the Middle East defenceless.” And 
that was a sufficient reply to the assertion by King Farouk, in his 
speech from the throne last week, that the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
of 1936, which governs the defence of the Canal Zone, should be 
abrogated and that the Sudan should be united with Egypt forthwith, 
under the Egyptian crown. There is not the slightest reason why 
the British Government should attempt to compete with the 
Egyptian Government in chauvinistic statements. Strong speeches, 
in which Great Britain is apt to figure as the villain, are usual on 
Egyptian patriotic occasions, and the Wafd, whose reputation with 
the Egyptian people has lately been on the wane, possibly stands 
in some need of such displays. But threats of the unilateral denuncia- 
tion of treaties are no more likely to deflect the British Government 
in 1950 from what is undoubtedly the proper course than they were 
in 1947, when the process of peaceful negotiation was similarly 
interrupted by the Egyptian authorities. The maintenance of proper 
defences at key points by international co-operation in time of peace 
s perfectly consistent with the rest of Western defence policy, 
besides being required by common sense. If the treaty of 1936 is 
to be revised (and the British Government has not ruled out the 
vossibility of revision) then the change should ceme after the re- 
organisation of the Egyptian armed forces has been achieved. King 
Farouk’s speech from the throne said that it was about to begin. 
And if the status of the Sudan is-to be altered, as it undoubtedly 
will be in due time, the nature of the change will be determined by 
the ability of the Sudanese to govern themselves rather that by the 
willingness of Egyptians to shout slogans about the “unity of the 
Nile Valley.” Perhaps when the Egyptian Foreign Minister, 
Mohamed Salah ed Din, arrives in London to discuss Egypt's ster- 
ling balances as well as the Treaty question cooler counsels will 
have prevailed over his statement on Monday that the treaty will 
be abrogated sooner or later “no matter how.” The truth is that 
the question “ how ™ is the one that matters most of all. 


THE WEEK 


Coal Shortage for Ever ? 


The reasons which the Minister of Fuel and Power gave the 
Commons on Monday for the latest coal shortage were increasing 
demand due to full employment, reduced output of opencast coal 
due to bad weather, and the fall in manpower. Against this explana- 
tion should be set the facts that demand 1s likely to go on increasing, 
that the production of opencast coal is bound to tail off in any case, 
and that a further fall in manpower is foreseeable and allowed for 
in the Coal Board’s plans. Consequently we are not faced with a 
passing difficulty which can be dealt with by means of expedients. 
There is a permanent problem requiring far-reaching solutions. But 
all the Government has to offer in the way of remedies for the 
immediate future are a reduction of supplies for bunkers, some 
purchases of coal from other countries, and some consultations 
which are taking place with the Coal Board. This is the merest 
fiddling with the problem. It certainly will not be possible by such 
means to fill in the years of pressure of demand which must elapse 
before the Coal Board’s plan comes into effect. Nor can the 
Minister of Fuel and Power escape from the difficulties of the 
situation by saying that he prefers the present situation to the mass 
unemployment of miners of the pre-war days. Nobody advocates 
such unreal alternatives. The solution lies in getting a greater output 
from the existing labour force, and to argue that the existence of 
full employment stands in the way of that solution is to ignore 
the fact that output per man-shift has only just climbed painfully 
back to the pre-war level despite the impressive mechanisation of 
the past few years. More concentration is needed on full employ- 
ment in the sense of maximum output per man, as distinct from 
the mere avoidance of registered unemployment. And unless the 
Government and the Coal Board manage to evolve a short-term 
plan for achieving that end we shall continue to be faced with a 
situation of coal yesterday, coal tomorrow, but never, never coal 
today. 


Towards the Yalu 

[The cautious United Nations advance towards the Manchurian 
frontier continues against mainly climatic opposition. Mystery 
still surrounds the purpose and scope of the Chinese intervention 
across the Yalu, but the interrogation of prisoners has revealed that 
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the units of the Chinese army so far committed were regular troops, 
not volunteers. Precautions—fairly elaborate but obviously futile— 
were taken by their high command to dissemble their nationality 
when they arrived on Korean territory ; and it is clear that the 
adverse effects of air attacks on their morale is greater than it 
seems to have been in the case of North Korean troops. In the 
slowly dwindling area still under enemy control bombing is causing 
much havoc. The destruction of towns and villages is, for com- 
batants and non-combatants alike, a much more serious business 
now that winter has set in, for in those regions some form of shelter 
against the cold is essential for survival, and only darkness and 
bad weather offer concealment for the movements of large bodies 
of troops. There is, therefore, some sort of practical limit on the 
extent to which North Korea can be reinforced from Manchuria ; 
although when the Yalu freezes, the bridges, or what is left of them, 
will cease to be bottlenecks, the deployment of major forces will 
be partly governed by the accommodation they can find or, in the 
form of tentage, bring with them. But there is still ground for 
hope that if, as announced, the United Nations troops, after reaching 
the Yalu, retire for three miles, the Chinese will decide to make 
no move. 


The Church and the Churches 


The conference of Anglicans and Free Churchmen responsible 
for the important report on Church Relations in England (S.P.C.K., 
2s. 6d.), published on Tuesday, consisted of seven bishops, thirty- 
one clergy and ministers and one layman (a Presbyterian). Such a 
subject as reunion no doubt raises doctrinal questions in which the 
average minister is better versed than the average layman—and the 
first half of this report is almost esoterically doctrinal—but the 
composition of the conference inevitably raises questions, which 
cannot be dismissed as irrelevant, regarding democracy in church 
government. The two vital issues on which reunion hangs are 
episcopacy and inter-communion, and apparently for many 
Anglicans confirmation, which the Anglican members of the Con- 
ference earnestly desire the Free Churches to adopt. Episcopacy 
must remain a grave difficulty, for on the Anglican side there is 
reluctance to recognise the validity of sacraments administered by 
non-episcopally ordained ministers, and on the Free Church side 
an intelligible unwillingness to submit their ministers to episcopal re- 
ordination as though their existing commission were not valid. 
Throughout the report there seems to be some failure to recognise 
that distinctions are not necessarily to be deplored, though divisions 
may be, and that there is no compelling reason why those who, like 
Methodists and Presbyterians, hold to the synodical form of church 
government should not live in perfect harmony and co-operation 
with those who hold to episcopacy. There is room for diversity 
within unity. The Free Churches make no difficulty about inter- 
communion. Nor it may be surmised would a great many Anglican 
laymen; which is one reason for regretting that the conference 
was so exclusively clerical. Church government, after all, was made 
for man—the man in the pew—not man for church government. 
It is well that full time is to be given to all concerned to study 
this important document as it deserves. 


What Change in Germany? 

A major curse of German politics is exaggeration—the tendency 
to represent small adjustments as fundamental swings. Consequently, 
the West German Socialist leader, Dr. Schumacher, and the German 
Press generally would have been behaving more responsibly if they 
had scrutinised more closely the facts and figures of the Land 
elections in Hesse and Wiirtemburg-Baden before representing them 
as a decisive vote against the policies pursued by the Federal 
Government of Dr. Adenauer. In Hesse 65 per cent. of the 


electorate voted and in Wiirtemburg-Baden 57 per cent. The pro- 
portion is low in any case, and by German standards it is very 
low indeed. In Hesse the Socialists increased their number of 


seats from 38 to 47 and in Wiirtemburg-Baden from 32 to 35. 
Ihe change was impressive in the first case, though it must be 
remembered that the Socialists were already the largest party in the 


Hesse Landiag before the election, and many of their gains were 


scored at the expense of Communists. But although Land elections 
in Germany are apt to be fought on Federal rather than local 
issues, they remain local elections and their reflection of national 
opinion is imperfect. These qualifications do not, of course, alter 
the fact that the Socialists gained and the Christian Democrats 
(Dr Adenauer’s party) lost. But they do show up in their true 
light Dr. Schumacher’s rather wild assertions that the elections con. 
stitute a vote against the Federal defence and economic policies 
and therefore prove that general elections for a new Bundestag on 
required. It is not difficult to find faults and weaknesses in Dr. 
Adenauer’s methods of conducting the affairs of Western Germany, 
but the fact remains Western Germany needs his caution, responsi- 
bility and stability much more than it needs Dr Schumacher’s mer- 
curial behaviour. It is not difficult to discover that Western Germans 
are deeply divided on the question of a contribution to Western 
defence, but it is equally easy to see that Dr. Adenauer’s repeated 
proposal for a referendum on this point would only serve to expose 
this division whi'e adding nothing whatever to rational discussion. 
It is, in fact, difficult to criticise Dr. Adenauer’s apparent intention 
to sit tight, and to make what good use he can of this latest 
warning against over-confidence, but it is still possible that Dr. 
Schumacher will be able to follow up his advantage in the forth- 
coming elections in Bavaria. 


Strasbourg Perplexities 


Regarded as an instrument for furthering the unification of 
Western Europe, the Council of Europe is not achieving conspicuous 
success, so far as Britain is to be regarded as part of Western Europe. 
It is increasingly clear that a strong section of federalists in France 
and elsewhere are trying to rush the Council into federation ; the 
action of M. Guy Mollet, the French Socialist leader, in resigning 
the chairmanship of the Council’s General Affairs Committee as 
a protest against the French attempts to secure federation without 
Britain, is entirely praiseworthy, though it seems unlikely to check 
the attempts. The responsibility for a breach with Britain must fall 
on those who are making it, and how far it will serve their ultimate 
interests is more than doubtful. There seems little disposition for 
any compromise, for regrettable though it is, as Mr. Macmillan 
reiterated, that Britain should remain unassociated with the Schuman 
Plan, and easy though it would be to find a way of associating 
her with it, that course is not to be taken. The Schuman Plan does 
not actually fall within the scope of the Council of Europe, but 
the attitude adopted in regard to it at Strasbourg is symptomatic. 
As to the European Army, under a European Minister, which the 
Assembly insists on discussing, though the subject is plainly outside 
its terms of reference, the creation of any such body would raise 
grave difficulties in the formulation and execution of defence plans 
under the Atlantic Treaty. The United States and Canada are 
essential factors in any scheme of European defence. Here again 
Britain seems to be making a solitary stand ; but it is a sound stand. 
Nothing need shake confidence in the potential value of the Council 
of Europe, but it must curb its present tendency to let its ambitions 
outrun its capacity and so to arouse frictions and resistances which 
are unnecessary as well as undesirable, 


Dr. Niemdller Talks 


There is nothing very new in Pastor Martin Niemdller’s campaign 
of speeches and articles, in which he insists on subordinating a great 
number of political complications to the simple aim of holding 
together at all costs the German Evangelical Church, whose unity 
he considers to be threatened by the division of Germany between 


Eastern and Western Powers. <The campaign has been on for a 
year or more. An article in the Spectator of May Sth, 1950, 
examined the many complications and dangers of Pastor Niem6ller’s 
rash argument that even submission to Communism would not be 

f 


too heavy a price to pay for German unity. Recently the matte 
has come to a crisis again with an attack by Dr. Niemdller, who Is 
head of the foreign relations branch of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany as well as Church President of the Protestant Church in 
Hesse, on Dr. Adenauer’s policy of a degree of rearmament for 
Western Germany, and a conference presided over by Dr. Dibelius, 
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the Bishop of Berlin, has had the awkward task of reconciling Dr. 
Niemdller’s views with a more realistic regard for the unity of 
Germany. It is one thing (and a sufficiently unwise thing) to be 
willing to accept the known wickedness of Communist domination 
for the sake of highly problematical future benefits, but it is 
positively foolish to go on, as Dr. Niemdller has now done, to 
hostile generalisations about the motives of the Western occupying 
Powers. He must know that the Western Powers are far less likely 
to prevent the unification of Germany than are the Russians. He 
must know that far from uniting German Protestants his verbal 
campaign is helping to divide them. And knowing these things 
he should recognise the virtues of silence. 


Welfare of the Old 


“There is an urgent need for more specialised geriatric hospital 
departments,” wrote Mr. Angus Maude in an article on the care of 
the old in the Spectator last week, and he added that there are also 
not nearly enough homes of the right type for old people. A small 
but possibly significant development in the care of the old was 
taken a few weeks ago by University College Hospital with the 
assistance of King Edward’s Fund for London Hospitals. It opened 
a house at Highgate for thirty-two elderly patients—men and women 
who are infirm but not bed-ridden. They are under the medical 
care of Lord Amulree, who is consultant physician in charge of the 
geriatric unit of the hospital, and, himself a member of the National 
Corporation for the Care of Old People sponsored by the Nuffield 
Foundation, has constantly drawn attention to the plight of the 
aged. Other homes of this type, though all too few, already exist ; 
but this is the first to be established by a teaching hospital. Some 
of the residents will be permanent; others will be able to return 
to their families. The aim is to provide care but yet encourage 
activity. The beds are lower than hospital beds so that the patients 
can themselves get in and out, and a physiotherapist from the 
hospital gives remedial exercises. Such homes attached to hospitals 
would obviate “ hospitalisation,” and that institutional boredom that 
many old people still have to suffer. To maintain a home atmosphere 
such refuges must be small; but it is to be hoped that there will 
soon be many more of them. 


Festival Questions 

A letter, printed on another page, from an American citizen on 
the Festival of Britain has come to us out of the blue, but it is 
too pertinent to be ignored. Why, it is asked in effect, is a hard- 
pressed Britain eagerly and gratefully accepting Marshall Aid and 
at the same time spending millions on a Festival (including a 
Fun Fair) which has no very apparent object except to show vaguely 
that Britain is sitting up and taking nourishment ? There seems 
every prospect that the Festival will, in fact, be what is commonly 
known as a good show. All the same, when an American asks 
such questions as our American correspondent does, it is not entirely 
easy to find a convincing answer. One of the answers, no doubt, is 
that a main object of the Festival is to attract American dollars, 
but it is a question how far that laudable purpose will appeal to 
Americans. The plain fact seems to be that just as the organisers 
gave too little thought to the effect of the Festival on London traffic, 
so they gave too little to its effect on the outside world, which is 
not particularly interested in seeing Britain so gay, and rather doubts, 
in any case, whether this is the precise moment for gaiety. But 
the sponsors of the Festival may have a good answer to all this. 
There is some need for one. 





NEXT WEEK’S SPECTATOR 
will contain articles by Sir Henry Dale, O.M., 
on Rutherford and the Atom, Iain Macleod, 
M.P., on the National Health Service and Dr. 
Victor Purcell on the situation in Malaya. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


E had been promised a tranquil week save for Thursday's 

conflict over*the Sunday opening of the amusement fair of 

the Festival of Britain. This apart, there was to be nothing 
but a daily procession of small Bills through their various stages. 
Such a promise should have filled anyone with foreboding. It is 
provoking the gods. Certainly, experience has taught over and over 
again during recent years that a Parliamentary vacuum infallibly 
gets filled with explosions. Such an explosion was Mr. Noel Baker's 
announcement on Monday that the Government is to insure against 
a risky fall in coal stocks by buying coal from abroad. The quantity 
to be bought is something under one week's output, but that Great 
Britain should be buying coal at all is almost as odd a proceeding 
as if she were buying cruisers. The Conservatives were shocked 
but articulate ; the Government's supporters shocked but silent. 


* * * * 


There had been some hints during the autumn—one came from 
the Minister of Food—that we might have to import coal, but 
members could not bring themselves to believe that things were 
so bad as that. Mr. Eden had returned from his short holiday 
abroad and was relieving Mr. Churchill in the leadership. He made 
no attempt to turn Mr. Noel Baker’s statement to controversial 
account, nor, with one exception, did his party. There would have 
been no such forbearance on Labour's part had the positions been 
reversed. Mr. Bevin’s firm answer to King Farouk won the approval 
of the whole House. As notable as his firmness was the persistent 
way in which he expressed the hope, under questioning, that the 


negotiations will succeed. It seemed more than diplomatic. 


* * * * 


A word may now be said about the way in which the House of 
Commons is settling down in its new Chamber. The truth is it is 
not settling, but has settled, down. Members now behave as though 
they had been occupying the place during a lifetime. The best 
evidence of it is that Mr. Attlee’s and Mr. Churchill’s feet have 
already come to rest on the brand new table and, thus encouraged, 
the extremities of lesser lights on the front benches are finding their 
way there, too. For the first few days even Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Churchill shrank from getting into that unbuttoned posture. The 
public and press galleries are the new elements in the scene. Carried 
well towards the roof at either end of the Chamber in steep terraced 
seats, they have trebled the accommodation of the old galleries. 
The remarkable thing has been that this enlarged public gallery 
has been full on every day the House has met in the new Chamber 
no matter whether the proceedings on the floor have been lively, 
interesting or unspeakably boring. Its appearance has resembled 
a section of the Mound at Lords, with its occupants prepared to 
endure anything in the hope of seeing or hearing the Parliamentary 
equivalent of Compton. Who that is the reader will decide for 
himself. 

* * * * 


The acoustics promise to be far better than in the old House, 
though the microphones at the moment are capable of some caprice 
But then it is a great thing to have microphones at all. Up to the war 
the Commons had always set their face against the introduction of 
microphones into their Chamber, though the Lords had had them 
for some years. One objection the Commons had to the microphone 
was that it might amplify for vulgar ears, like journalists’, exchanges 
between Ministers which they were not intended to hear. And, 
verily, on one of the first occasions on which they were used in 
the Lords they did this very thing. The first Lord Birkenhead, in 
a flurry of resentment at some remarks a peer was addressing to 
the House, was clearly heard whispering to a colleague, “ Leave him 
to me ;” and much more. What he was doing was undertaking to 
wipe the floor with the said peer, but he gave the undertaking in 
such picturesque terms as Mr. Attlee would never even attempt. 
The Lords still occupy their temporary abode. Workmen are reno- 
vating their Chamber now the Commons have gone—decontami- 
H. B. 


nating it, said an irreverent person 
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CHINESE TRAVEL WEST 


HE journey of nine delegates of the People’s Republic 
of China to Lake Success is an event fraught with 
immense possibilities of good or evil for the world, It 

will reveal, among other things, how far, if at all, the new China 
is in Russia’s pocket. The Russians at Lake Success will, no 
doubt, attempt to segregate the nine Chinese, as they regularly 
segregate their own delegates except during actual United Nations 
sessions. Their success or failure in that endeavour may mean 
much. China has for over a year been immured behind her 
Great Wall, making contact with no one but the Soviet Union. 
Mao Tse-tung’s visit to Moscow was lengthy, but the agreement 
which resulted from it made singularly little change in the 
existing situation. If Russia was expecting to get any substantial 
concessions from the new China she failed to get them. Now for 
for the first time, in the persons of its nine delegates, the People’s 
Republic will be in contact with all the world—for all the world 
with some few exceptions is represented at the General Assembly. 
Much depends, no doubt, on what powers have been conferred 
on the delegation. Theoretically they have come to discuss the 
single question of the American protection of Formosa, Mao 
Tse-tung having refused flatly to send delegates to join in the 
Security Council debates on the presence of Chinese troops in 
North Korea. They may keep rigidly to that assignment and 
decline to discuss anything but Formosa, either with the Security 
Council or informally with other delegations in the coulisses. 
If things fall out that way it will be a triumph for Russia, for 
the last thing Russia wants is to find the Chinese talking reason- 
ably with the British and Americans and French. Mr. Kenneth 
Younger was undoubtedly right when he said on Monday that 
the one thing the Russians did not want was the admission of 
Mao Tse-tung’s China to the United Nations. It suits them far 
better to keep China aggrieved by her exclusion. If, moreover, 
she were there to speak for herself she would owe nothing to 
Russia for fighting her battles. 

In such circumstances all the tact that the United Nations 
delegates and officials are capable of will be needed. The 
situation when a Peking delegate takes his seat at the table of 
the Security Council, where a delegate of the Formosa Govern- 
ment is already sitting, will be manifestly delicate—unless, indeed, 
the principal delegations have had the wisdom and courage to 
decide beforehand to clarify the situation once for all by 
admitting China to the United Nations and giving her the 
Chinese seat on the Security Council. That is the British policy, 
and it is without question the right policy. But it has not so 
far been the American policy, and the result of the recent Con- 
gressional elections has not made it easier for President Truman 
and Mr. Dean Acheson to take a bold line. America has not 
recognised the Mao Tse-tung régime, but it is hard to see how 
she can delay much longer to accept accomplished facts. The 
Government of China is Mao Tse-tung’s Government. Its 
authority, so far as can be seen, is unchallenged, and to continue 
to recognise Chiang Kai-shek is little less than wanton provoca- 
tion. It will be difficult to discuss Formosa formally or informally 
without raising this issue very definitely, and it is all to the good 
that it should be raised. An accommodation with China would 
affect the whole peace of the world, and if Mr. Acheson could 
show that in return for the recognition of the hated Communists 
he had substantially improved the prospects of stability and 
commercial expansion in Asia he would find sufficient backing 
throughout the United States to enable him to face attacks in 
Congress and the Press with equanimity. 


But in all this there is one unknown factor, and it is the factor 
which matters most of all—the real intentions of the Chinese 
delegation. Do they desire to stand on their own feet, or wil] 
they be content to be in tutelage to Russia ? That seems on the 
whole unlikely, eagerly though the tutelage will be proffered, 
“Face” counts for everything with China, and to appear as q 
satellite before the United Nations would be an intolerable Joss 
of face for a Great Power. The Chinese delegation, it may be 
hoped and expected, are going to Lake Success to negotiate as 
equals with both the Great and the lesser Powers assembled 
there. If their concern is for their country, rather than for an 
exotic creed, they have immense opportunities of establishing its 
position in the world. Four questions at least need definite 
settlement—the whole Korean situation, the position of the 
Formosa Government, the claim of Peking to the Chinese seat 
on the Security Council and Tibet. (The assistance being 
tendered by China to the Viet Minh rebels could also be dis. 
cussed with advantage, even if only tentatively, between the 
Chinese delegation and the French.) The least important of 
the four is Tibet, and it is very much to be regretted that the 
pocket-handkerchief State of Salvador, which the question in no 
way concerns, should have insisted on a debate in full Assembly 
on a question much better discussed informally, in the first 
instance at any rate, between China and two or three of the 
leading United Nations Powers. On none of these points, it 
must be repeated, has China given the smallest hint of her 
intentions. How far, in particular, she is prepared to modify 
her vociferous hostility to the United States is completely 
obscure. If her anxiety about the frontier between Manchuria 
and Korea is genuine—which again can only be conjectured— 
there should be no difficulty whatever in dispelling it. And to 
settle this immediate and outstanding question would be half- 
way towards settling all the rest. 

Everything, it must be repeated, depends on what China’s 
real intentions, and what her real relations with Russia, are. 
There is no reason to assume undue cordiality between the two 
Powers. They have been traditional rivals in Asia for decades, 
and it is not clear how far their interests are identical today; 
it is at least possible, for example, that China’s march on Tibet 
from the east may be actuated by the desire to forestall a sus- 
pected or imagined Russian advance from the north. So far as 
the new China has had any close contact with this country, her 
rather cavalier treatment of the British envoy at Peking is to 
some extent offset by the comparatively satisfactory situation 
prevailing at Hong Kong. On the whole it is reasonable to 
believe that China has no desire to precipitate open war with 
the United Nations or any member of it ; like other Great Powers 
she has had her fill of war in the last thirty years. The course 
of events, particularly American support of Chiang Kai-shek 
after he had Jost all China, has gone far to drive Mao Tse-tung 
into the arms of Russia, and the position Russia holds at Peking 
obviously gives her great advantages. It is to be noted, moreover, 
that the Chinese delegation to Lake Success has, on its way, 
made stops at Moscow and Prague ; but these capitals lay on 
the normal route, and no undue importance need be attached 
to influence that may have been exerted there. A new chapter 
opens with the arrival of the delegation at Lake Success. It may 
be quickly and unsatisfactorily closed. Never was the course of 
diplomatic events more unpredictable. But the opposite alterna- 
tive is at least possible. It is a singularly unwelcome quirk of 
fortune that puts the Formosan Chinese member of the Security 
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Council in the chair during December, and every endeavour 
should be made to persuade him to change his turn with the 
next member on the alphabetical list. But there may be time 
for the Peking delegation to make its first appearance while the 
Yugoslav member—persona grata to China as being Communist 
and to other delegations as being anti-Soviet—is still presiding. 


Outlines of a possible basis of settlement have already been 
hinted at, but with too little authority or precision to encourage 
much optimism. Does Russia, it must be asked again, desire a 
settlement between China and the West? The answer is 
ominously obvious. But a unique chance offers to displace 
Russia from her position of dominance at Peking. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Spectator goes finally to press on Thursday morn- 
ng. Organisers of by-elections and similar fixtures would 
therefore oblige by putting their climax not later than 

Handsworth omitted this courtesy, and it is there- 


Tuesday. 
fore only today that I can comment on Sir Edward Boyle’s 
victory. It was sufficiently striking. At the General Election 


in February the Conservative won by 5,472. Sir Edward, 
towards the close of the contest, permitted himself to predict 
that he would raise that figure to 7,000. Actually he raised it 
to 8,231 on a smaller pol! than in February, the Labour vote 
falling from 18,774 to 13,852. This, of course, is only a single 
by-election. But it is not the only one. There has been Scotstoun 
and there has been Oxford, and in both cases the Conservative 
majority was substantially increased. Assume these results to be 
typical, and it is plain that a General Election would put the Con- 
servatives in office, and with a much safer majority than Labour 
subsists on today. What effect the realisation of that will have in 
Downing Street is problematic. There is something to be said for 
postponing as long as possible an election that looks like spelling 
disaster (particularly as there seems to be no more danger of nine 
Liberal votes in the Opposition lobby), and just as much for getting 
the thing over before the swing to the Right has gone further. The 
Government has not much in the way of visible electoral assets. 
The bright idea of an “Up with Controls and Down with the 
Lords ” slogan does not grow brighter with contemplation. 
* * * 

Mr. Herbert Morrison always strongly favoured the appointment 
of the Royal Commission on the Press, which in the event passed 
a verdict so very different from what he had hoped for. But there 
was one straw to clutch at. The Commission (with very doubtful 
wisdom) favoured the creation of a Press Council, which would, 
I suppose, among other things, keep the “ Press Barons” in their 
places. But the Press Council has not materialised, and Mr. 
Morrison thinks it should. He is, moreover, under the illusion 
that this is a subject on which the House of Commons and the 
public feels passionately. “I hope,” he said last week (surely a 
little portentously) “ that they [the newspaper proprietors] will not 
keep the public and the House waiting much longer.” Mr. Morrison 
knows far more about the House of Commons than I do. It may 
be that Members are bursting with agitation about the absence of 
a Press Council. But anyone who could demonstrate that the public 
cared the classic two hoots about it one way or the other would 
be capadle of proving convincingly that Dr. Fuchs was a patriot. 

* * * * 

Difficult as it no doubt is in the present state of the nation’s 
finances to spend more money on the roads, it may be still more 
difficult not to spend it. It depends partly on what is considered 
to be the cash value of human lives. In September 454 people were 
killed on the roads of Britain, 4,644 seriously injured and 14,136 
slightly injured. Among various devices for ensuring safety none 
probably are more effective than dual carriage-ways ; cars going in 
the same direction do not collide. But dual carriage-ways are 
expensive. Can we afford to construct them? Can we afford not to 
construct them? There are, according to the A.A. 4,191,000 
vehicles of all kinds on the roads in 1950, compared with 3,148,000 
in 1939. There are 15.3 vehicles to the mile here; there are 4.4 
in France. In 1938 the sum of £64,700,000 (out of motor taxation) 
was spent on roads ; this year £24,000,000 from the road fund (out 
of £200,000,000 raised by motor taxation) will be spent on roads. 
I quote these figures without comment. They can make their own 
impression. 


I have a great admiration for scientists as such, but I have never 
understood why they so frequently take leave of their senses when 
they meddle with politics. Here is that eminent physicist, Professor 
Bernal (making at Warsaw the speech he would presumably have 
made at Sheffield) reported as saying: 

“We do not hear of the Red Army restoring law and order 
in Ireland because of the armed aggression of Southern Ireland 
against the North to end the partition of that country as the 
Americans are restoring law and order in Korea.” 

No doubt the simple scarlets who sat and applauded believe 
implicitly that Eire is invading Ulster with aeroplanes and tanks—on 
the word of an Englishman. 

* * * * 


I must congratulate my colleague Peterborough, of the Daily 
Telegraph, on resurrecting, on the’ day the latest coal-crisis was 
reported, a helpful observation made by Mr. Aneurin Bevan in 
1945: 

“ This island is almost made of coal and surrounded by fish. 

Only an organising genius could produce a shortage of coal 
and fish in Great Britain at the same time.” 

But to do those concerned justice, no one has. It needs Mr. Tom 

Williams to complete the process. Why is he in default on his half 

of it? (If we only had a bit of coal we could have some fried fish 

if we only had a bit of fish.) 

* a. * * 


My observations on the Paddington Station dining-room which 
downs tools at 7 p.m., referring would-be diners to the Station 
Hotel as an alternative, brings me a letter from a baffled traveller 
who followed this advice, paid 7s. 6d. for the hotel dinner and 
didn’t think much of it. That is as may be. But I do hope the 
Hotels Executive will look into this. Certain amenities railway 
travellers may reasonably demand, among them a meal at a reason- 
able price on the station premises up to at least 10 pm. And 
travellers from the North to King’s Cross by night trains complain 
that no breakfast is available in the station when their train gets in. 

* * * * 


The Prime Minister is faced with the task of filling the See of 
Iruro. It should, I think, be offered to the Dean of Canterbury, 
on condition that he never thereafter crosses the Tamar. And now 
I apologise to all Cornishmen. 

7 x * * 

There is no doubt that the Liberal Party, which cannot afford to 
suffer at all, will suffer heavily in the country as the result of recent 
events in the House of Commons—particularly after Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter’s trenchant speech at Cambridge. The point to 
consider is that while many Liberals may applaud the action of the 
three dissidents (I have no idea whether many do or not), they are 
persons who would vote Liberal anyhow ; whereas those—also, I 
judge, pretty numerous—who deplore the split as disastrous to 
Liberalism will vote Conservative, or conceivably Labour. 

* * * + 

“ As keen a Christian as myself,” writes Sir Stafford Cripps of the 
Socialist candidate in South-East Bristol. Is this form of political 
recommendation to become current coin? If so, with honest 
gradations, I hope: “Certainly a Christian, but hasn’t been doing 
very much of it lately”; “ attended church on the earliest oppor- 
tunity (to be christened); expects to attend at least once more.” 


Unitarians and Jews are no doubt damned. 
JANUS. 
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Winter in Korea 


By SIR SHENTON THOMAS* 


S a people we are prone to understatement, but to speak 
of the winter in North Korea as “cold weather,” as 
happened recently in the House of Commons, is a misuse 

of language. You might just as well refer to a blast furnace as 
a warm fire. And to laugh, as some Members of Parliament are 
reported to have done, when the Minister for Defence confessed 
that he did not know when the “ cold weather ” started, is shameful. 
The only fit punishment for such people is to send them out to 
Korea now ; they won't find much to laugh at there. 


I feel strongly on this matter, because I have friends serving in 
the UNO Forces, and I myself have spent a winter in North Korea, 
or rather in Southern Manchuria slightly north of Mukden, which 
in turn is not very far north of the Manchurian-Korean western 
boundary as marked by the Yalu River, of which we are hearing 
so much, and is actually south of the boundary in the eastern sector. 
1 was interned as a prisoner of war. Our first camp was on the 
edge of the Gobi Desert, which showed itself to us as a vast 
monotonous plain covered with small grey pebbles and stretching 
as far as the eye could see. Luckily, after six weeks, we were 
moved to more attractive country, which with a little imagination 
reminded me of the South Downs. Winter in this locality differs 
slightly from the winter which our men in North Korea seem now 
to be enduring, in that we had little rain and very little snow, but 
we had the same icy winds and the same terrible frost. But my 
experiences give some idea at any rate of the conditions which, 
generally speaking, obtain on the North Korean frontier during 
the winter. 


We arrived at Pusan on October 11th, 1944, and at that time of 
year Korea was a pleasant land of little sharp-edged hills, undulating 
country and fertile river-valleys. Everywhere were rice-fields, and 
there were heavy crops of millet, barley, wheat and soya bean, 
with peach, apple and other fruit trees in the villages and hamlets. 
There were fair numbers of cattle which looked in good condition, 
and most of the villages showed some pigs, but of other livestock 
we saw little with the exception of the Mongolian pony, a coarse, 
tough, shaggy little beast which was generally drawing a two- 
wheeled cart in tandem with another, or with a mule which was 
invariably the leader. An interesting point is that the wheels are 
rubber-tired, possibly so as to cope with the mud of spring and 
early winter. The sun was hot and the sky cloudless, and much 
of the country was carpeted with the blue and mauve Michaelmas 
daisy. We travelled by the South Manchurian Railway. 

It was not really cold when on October 14th we arrived at our 
first camp on the edge of the Gobi, and I remember sitting on 
the ground in reasonable comfort with a blanket round my shoulders 
while the Japanese went through the long and boring routine of 
check and counter-check and roll-calls which we had come to 
learn was part of their drill whenever a fresh draft of prisoners was 
to be taken over. But the winter was at hand, and I find from 
my diary that on October 11th, after a day of brilliant sun, some 
of our laundry was frozen stiff on the line. 

We moved to our new, and better, camp on December Ist. My 
diary says: “ Reveille 5 a.m. Train to new camp 7 a.m.: arrived 
3.30 p.m. Thin snow in many places, and we climbed steadily. 
Say 2,000 feet here. Much cultivation and ploughland everywhere. 
Undulating country and later quite hilly. Very cold on arrival 
with a small blizzard.” The winter in its early stages is grim; 
indeed it is always grim unless there is complete absence of wind 
and a cloudless sky such as one finds in the Swiss mountains. 
There is too much wind ; it may blow half a gale or just a fresh 
breeze, but it cuts like a knife and chills the very marrow of one’s 
bones. It raises clouds of dust which covers everything inside and 
outside and gets into eyes, nose and throat. Visibility is bad and 
the dun monotony is depressing. I remember a day when the 


* Formerly Gevernor of Straits Setthements and High Commissioner for 
Malaya 


whole countryside was covered with brown snow. But we had as 
I have said, very little snow. The atmosphere was said to be te 
dry, and never was the ground covered by more than four inches - 
this, by the way, was on March 2nd. Our troops seem to be less 
fortunate, and snow, of course, connotes rain. 


As a welcome change from the icy winds of early winter we 
enjoyed now and then a delightful day of brilliant sun and cloudless 
sky, with the thermometer somewhere between freezing-point and 
zero. As the severity of the winter increased, the wind became 
less frequent and the good Swiss days more common. The tem. 
perature varied, but for weeks on end it was below freezing-point 
by day and night, and constantly it was below zero. Thus, on 
November 27th we had 43 degrees of frost (that was in the Gobi). 
On January 25th we had 51 degrees, and in the room in which we 
did our washing there were icicles over a foot long; we didn't 
wash much. On February 2nd we had 37 degrees and on Feb. 
ruary 4th 50 degrees. January and February would seem to have 
been mid-winter. Later the weather becomes more capricious. For 
example, my diary records a little snow in the nights of February 9th 
and 10th, but warmer ; 35 degrees of frost on February 11th ‘with 
a glorious day to follow ; and February 12th quite balmy. 


On March 2nd the thermometer was below zero at breakfast, 
and again on March 7th and 8th, when the Japanese engineer turned 
off the steam-heating in the mistaken belief that spring had arrived, 
It may have been due ; it had certainly not arrived. On March 22nd 
we had half a gale all day and such clouds of dust that the whole 
landscape was blotted out for hours on end. And on April Ist, 
when in accordance with Japanese Army orders the steam-heating 
was finally turned off, we had a strong wind all night and all day, 
with visibility practically nil from dust and terrible cold. But two 
days later the discomfort without heating became too much for the 
Japanese who (fortunateiy for us) lived in part of our barracks. 
On April 3rd we had 16 degrees of frost and a keen wind from the 
north. So the Army regulations were disregarded and we were warm 
once more. This was winter’s last effort, and by the middle of 
April the spring had come, with a south wind, warm sun, showers 
and mud, which is at least a change after months of a ground 
frozen solid to a depth of three or four feet 


To face the winter we had been issued with a raincoat lined 
with fur down to the waist, long fur-lined boots, a Balaclava helmet, 
thick gloves and thick socks. We had to return these to store on 
March 22nd in spite of the weather. We wore everything we had, 
which wasn’t much. Previously we had been issued with Japanese 
Army cold-weather uniforms of cotton-cloth tunic lined with 
corduroy and breeches lined with canvas. They were good. We 
hollowed out a groove in our mattress of rice straw so that we 
could snuggle down with some protection against draughts, we 
folded our blankets double, and we wrapped scarves and even 
dressing-gowns—if we had them—round our heads. And, thanks 
to our devoted orderlies, some of us derived immense comfort from 
bricks which they managed to heat in the kitchen and which made 
perfect bed-warmers—all this in steam-heated rooms. For further 
protection there were double windows throughout the building, and 
every crack which might let in the least draught was sealed with 
paper. Because of the dryness of the atmosphere we had strict 
orders to sprinkle water over the floors of our rooms as often as 
need be, and anyone who was found with a dry floor was severely 
called to account by the Japanese. Before going to bed I used to 
empty a large basin of water over my floor and hang up a soaking 
wet bath-towel. It was always bone dry by the morning. If this 
precaution was neglected one was liable to get a very nasty throat; 
the same thing was done in all railway coaches. 


On really cold days most of us were forbidden to go out at all 
as our lungs might be affected. I went out once in such weather, 
but only for a few minutes as I found it difficult to breathe. We 
were all warned to look out for frost-bite, and we got through 
with only a few mild cases. On the whole our health was good, and 
there was no serious illness. There were some coughs and colds 
and sore throats, as might be expected, but usually they disappeared 
in a few days. We were out on most days, tramping round and 
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round the barrack-square for exercise, and the men had outside 
work to do 

On re-reading this, I am left wondering whether in my anxiety 
not to exaggerate I, too, have been guilty of the national vice of 
under-statement. Our winter was only made bearable by an efficient 
system of steam-heating throughout the building ; that saved our 
lives. No such relief is available for our men in the front line, 
and, if the Press telegrams are correct, they have not even yet 
got proper clothing. It would be difficult to exaggerate their plight, 
and even more difficult to exaggerate the crime of those who have 
allowed them to fight and work and sleep in the open so ill-equipped. 
With only one little war on our hands, surely we could have made 
certain that our men were fitted out to the last button. The winter 
in North Korea is a savage, deadly foe which is not yet at its worst, 
and it will not be over till the middle of April. Our men will have 
the fortitude to stand up to it, but they need very badly our 
sympathy and willing help. 


The Second Lesson 


BY WILSON HARRIS 


HERE are few books with contents so familiar and a back- 

ground so unfamiliar as the New Testament. Use and wont 

are the reason. We are so much accustomed to read the New 
Testament and hear it read, as the Second Lesson or otherwise, 
that it becomes one of the established things in life, about which 
no questions need to be asked. In fact, numberless questions need 
to be asked about it. Which were written first—the Gospels or the 
Epistles ? Why do only four Gospels find a place, when so many 
more (the Gospel according to St. Peter, the Gospel according to St. 
Thomas, the Gospel according to the Hebrews and various others) 
were in existence ? Who wrote the Gospels, and where, and when, 
and in what language? Why was no Gospel written till nearly 
thirty vears after the events it records? Where did the writers get 
their information ? What was the gap of time between the writing 
of the Gospels and the earliest version of them that we possess ? 

All those questions are worth asking, and in the light of the 
answers to them the New Testament acquires far more interest and 
vitality. The reason why the story of the life and teaching of 
Christ (Professor Burkitt, of Cambridge, said of one version, Mark’s, 
that it was possibly the first biography ever written; Renan said 
of another, Luke’s, that it was the most beautiful book ever 
written) was not told immediately after His death was that the 
belief of the first disciples in the imminence of the Second Coming 
and the end of the world was profound ; it was not till two or 
three decades later that the needs of a new generation who knew 
of Jesus of Galilee only by hearsay were realised, and memoirs of 
Him were prepared by several writers. But meanwhile the early 
Church was growing. Teachers were going out from Jerusalem 
to Syria and Asia Minor and Greece and even to Rome. Paul, in 
particular, was founding churches and subsequently writing letters 
to encourage or instruct or admonish them. 

As a consequence, all St. Paul’s Epistles were written before any 
of the Gospels, for the date usually assigned to St. Mark, the 
earliest of the four Gospels, is somewhere between A.D. 65 and 70, 
and St. Paul is commonly supposed to have perished in the Neronian 
persecutions of 64. The First Epistle to the Thessalonians is 
regarded by the majority of scholars as the earliest book in the 
New Testament, though there are some who would put Galatians 
and the Epistle of St. James (generally assumed to be much later) 
before it. At any rate, it is to St. Paul that we owe the earliest 
accounts of the Last Supper (I Cor. xi) and the Resurrection 
appearances (I Cor. xv). The latter is particularly important, because 
it mentions two appearances—to James and to “five hundred 
brethren at once "—of which no record is given in any of the 
Gospels ; and the use of the words “ last of all he was seen of me 
also” suggests at least the possibility that St. Paul (who had never, 
So far as is Known, seen Jesus in the flesh) was treating all the post- 
Resurrection appearances as similar in nature to his own vision on 


the road to Damascus. St. Paul also, it may be recalled, records 
one saying of Jesus—* It is more blessed to give than to receive "— 
unknown to the Gospels. 


More perhaps is taught about the Gospels in schools today than 
was the case a generation ago. It is probably generally appreciated 
that the earliest Gospel was that of St. Mark, and that both the 
writer of the first Gospel, which no one now attributes to the 
Apostle Matthew, and St. Luke based their biographies on it, as well 
as on an earlier collection of sayings of Christ (whose existence 
can only be inferred, but quite safely inferred), known as Q, from 
the German Quelle, meaning “sources.” St. Matthew, as it is 
conveniént to call the first evangelist, was writing primarily for 
his fellow-Jews, and among other characteristics made a point of 
citing passages from the Old Testament writers with which they 
would naturally be familiar. St. Luke, as might be expected of a 
travel-companion of St. Paul, had other than Jewish writers mainly 
in view ; and, as might be expected of a man of education like a 
physician, was much the most accomplished writer of the three 
synoptists. The fourth Gospel, about whose authorship there is 
wide divergence of view (the general opinion being that the writer 
was not the son of Zebedee, but “the Elder John,” who had, 
however, been in close contact with the Apostle) is almost more 
theological than biographical; it is perplexing to find the author 
recording two miracles—the conversion of water into wine and the 
raising of Lazarus—of which the other three evangelists apparently 
know nothing. Their silence about the first of all Christ’s miracles 
and about the most arresting of them all is so inexplicable as to 
raise the question whether the fourth evangelist has not here been 
trusting hearsay overmuch. 

For all the evangelists, writing so long after the events they 
described, must inevitably have relied to a large extent on oral 
tradition. That was by no means necessarily untrustworthy. In 
days when written documents were laborious to produce and com- 
paratively rare memories were probably more retentive than they 
are today. Almost certainly the most striking of Christ's sayings 
would be memorised, as Rabbinical sayings had been for genera- 
tions. So, no doubt, would the Lord’s Prayer be, as it is today. 
So probably enough would the Beatitudes. In the case of longer 
discourses, such as those to which St. John gives so much space, 
it can only be that the writer was paraphrasing in his own words 
what he remembered or could learn of the teaching of Christ. 
That was the recognised method of classical writers ; Thucydides 
goes out of his way to explain that this was the basis of the 
speeches, like the great funeral oration of Pericles, embodied in 
his history. But Mark, who was almost certainly the John Mark 
of the Acts, is generally believed to have drawn much of his 
information from St. Peter, who was an eye-witness of almost 
every event recorded in St. Mark’s Gospel; and as that Gospel 
was relied on so largely by Matthew and Luke, the Gospel history 
as a whole plainly had solid foundations. 


There was, of course, nothing like a New Testament as a whole 
in the early days of the Church. The Gospels and Epistles were 
written by different people at different places at different times for 
different groups of readers, from Jerusalem to Rome. In the first 
instance there would be only one copy of an Epistle, in the possession 
of the congregation to which it was addressed. But that original 
would no doubt be copied for the benefit of other congregations, 
and the same, of course, with the Gospels. (All such early copies 
have long since perished. The oldest manuscript versions of the 
New Testament are the Codex Vaticanus at Rome and the Codex 
Sinaiticus in the British Museum, both of the fourth century.) But 
there were, as has been said, more Gospels and also more Epistles 
and more Apocalypses than are found in our New Testament today. 
Gradually a line was drawn between the more and the less reliable, 
till finally, by about the fifth century, without any formal decree 
of a Church Council, the selection of Gospels and Epistles, together 
with the Book of Revelation, became the recognised and accepted 
New Testament as we know it today. The books about which 
hesitation was longest and strongest were II Peter (which was 
written long after St. Peter's death) and Revelation. 
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The study of New Testament origins can be a fascinating pursuit. 
The serious student will, of course, need some recognised com- 
mentary on each Gospel and Epistle. Most of us probably have 
not the time, nor perhaps the capacity, to delve as deep as that. 
For those satisfied with something less, the indispensable volume 
(as I think) is that engrossing work, Hastings’ one-volume Dictionary 
of the Bible (Clark, 32s.). (There is a five-volume edition for 
minds of that order of spaciousness.) But within the last month 
have appeared two books either of which provides an admirable 
basis for the study of New Testament origins and background. 
The larger of the two, An Introduction to the New Testament, by 
Richard Heard, the Dean of Peterhouse, Cambridge (Black, 12s. 6d.), 
is, as its name implies, no more than an introduction, but to many 
who have been content simply to take their New Testament as 
they find it it can prove an illuminating guide. To the other and 
smaller book, The New Testament, A Conspectus, by J. W. Hunkin 
(Duckworth, 6s.), a melancholy interest attaches, for it appeared 
within a fortnight of the untimely death of its writer, the late 
Bishop of Truro. Nothing could better emphasise what the world 
of Biblical scholarship has lost than this unpretentious volume of 
120 pages, into which has been compressed with astonishing brilliance 
all the generally accepted conclusions of moderate (as opposed to 
extreme) New Testament scholars. I know nothing of comparable 
value within the same compass, and it is likely to be long before 
anything equal or better of the kind is produced. Neither book 
makes the other superfluous. Mr. Heard’s forms an admirable 
complement to Bishop Hunkin’s. The two can with advantage be 
read together. 


M. Pleven’s Problems 


By D. R. GILLIE Paris 
O the ordinary man it will always remain surprising that 
anyone should choose to be a Prime Minister—more 
especially in France. A French Prime Minister's attention 

is divided between the survival of his country and the survival of 

his coalition. He is concerned at the moment both to unite Europe 
and to heal festering wounds at home by an Amnesty Bill for 
political offences committed during the war from which, in the 
fifteenth sitting devoted to it, a narrow majority has just struck 
out the article annulling minor sentences on men who had suffered 
more than 80 per cent. invalidity from war-wounds! He must keep 
constantly before his mind the problem of reducing Communist 
votes, but not forget that in the meanwhile he must induce the 
parties of his coalition to agree on some kind of electoral reform 
that will reduce the number of Communist seats even if their votes 
do not fall. No responsible Prime Minister can passively await 
the election of a Parliament in which there would be no majority 
whatsoever, a situation that the present electoral system threatens 
to produce. He must prepare his country’s defences against 
aggression in co-operation with her allies, but he must also nurse 
through the Assembly a Budget that will not disperse a slowly 
reassembled confidence in the currency 

The Budget may be taken as typical of the difference between 
political methods of an English Government, wielding the three- 
line whip on the backs of a coherent party, and of a French Govern- 
ment alternately coaxing and bullying its variegated team. The 

1951 Budget as presented to the Finance Commission will be 

balanced if seventy milliards of economies (a milliard francs is 

roughly a million pounds) can be made in the expenditure as pro- 
posed by the Government, if 200 milliards can be raised by fresh 
taxes and 320 milliards can be borrowed. The economies (which 

appear on the revenue side of the preliminary estimates) are to a 

great extent still to be found ; what taxes are to be increased the 

Government at this stage does not indicate. But what the Assembly 

has to face is that however unpopular the taxation may be, the 

citizens from whom each Deputy is hoping a renewal of his mandate 
next year, have also to be persuaded to subscribe to Government 
script. It may be unpleasant to vote new taxes less than a twelve- 
month before going to the polls, but it will be more unpleasant still 
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to face drifting inflation with inevitable reopening of social] conflicts 
as prices leap ahead of wages. 

At present the lack of labour conflicts is one of the few cheerful 
signs in the otherwise sombre political landscape. This is certainly 
not due to working-class prosperity, for wages are not high. M. Guy 


Mollet, the Secretary-General of the Socialist Party, recent}; spoke 
of France and Italy as the two countries with the lowest standard 
of living amongst the Western Allies—a comparison which 4 


Frenchman would probably have avoided making a few years ago 
It is probable, therefore, that social tranquillity is due mainly tg 


disappointment with the results of strike action in past years. ff 
represents an opportunity rather than an achievement 
Can this opportunity be used for the all-important task of winning 


back to other views some of France's strong minority of Com. 
munists ? All the enemies of the Communists have given a loud 
cheer at the astounding campaign to induce the working-class of 


France to believe that there was an American plot murder 
M. Maurice Thorez on his way to Russia. It seemed on the face 
of it evidence that the Communist Party was in sore straits for 


propaganda material if this silly tale could be launched several 
days after the happy arrival of M. Thorez in Russia had been 
announced. There has been a notable lack of enthusiasm to put 
the story across in the unofficial Communist Press as compared 
with the Party organ, Humanité, which in one recent issue devoted 
nearly a page and a half to this new evidence of a capitalist plot 
to decapitate the Communist Parties of the world. It has at least 
given a wonderful opportunity for counter-attack. But its absurdity 
is less obvious to those subjected to constant Communist assertion 
than one would like to suppose. Strange things are believed about 
Americans in France, and the affection with which M. Thorez is 
surrounded in a large section of the working-class make jokes 
about anything to do with him, now that he is a smitten man, 
double-edged. 

M. Thorez had been Secretary-General of the Party for twenty 


‘years, that is since he was thirty, and it is more due to him than 


to anyone else that it is now such a menace. He had not only 
proved himself an administrator of immense vigour, but had suc- 
ceeded in making the Party appear to many non-members as well 
as members as French as any other political organisation—and a 
good deal more hopeful and lively. Before he suffered his stroke 
he was being raised by Party propaganda to an almost superhuman 
level as the champion that would lead the French people into the 
promised land. The idea that the Communist was the winning 
cause had become an increasingly important theme. 

It falls to the Socialists to be the principal front-line missionaries 
for reconverting the Communists. They rightly insist that they 
would be betraying their trust if they remained within a Govern- 
ment that did not consider the workers’ economic welfare as one 
of its principal responsibilities, but in some other respects they 
have shown themselves more defensive than was perhaps necessary 
or even good for the cause. The difficulty encountered by the 
Government in getting the very moderate Amnesty Bill through 
Parliament is largely due to their fear of being made to appear the 
agents of Fascists by Communist propaganda. Their opposition te 
it is inglorious 

It is only by appearing as the champions of something positive 
and important that the Socialists succeed in making some impression 
on the Communist masses. In this they are unfortunately hampered 
by their allies of the Labour Party. The idea of European Union 
is one capable of a strong appeal to the French working-class, 
especially when the idea is championed by a French Government. 
It is satisfactory ideologically, and has an implication of increased 
security. Like Marxism, it gives its supporters the feeling of being 
borne along by the current of history. It is therefore a serious 
disaster for the French Socialists that Mr. Bevin should appear 
increasingly opposed, and Mr. Davies increasingly snubbing, on this 
(The latter is particularly resented in France.) 
that thus is a curious one, 


subject. 


The for the 


1 its 


Situation has arisen 


Government to which the Socialists belong has not abandone: 
negotiations for the realisation of the Schuman Plan, which appears 
The Socialists themselves, more deeply 


to be steadily progressing. 
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committed than any other Party to opposition to the rearmament 
of Germany on a national basis, have not abandoned the idea of 
4 European army. Their Secretary-General is still Minister for the 
Council of Europe in the Cabinet. The unhappiness of the Socialists 
ia this matter is more obvious than any way out for them. 

But the Government as a whole is still carrying this banner. It 
has learned from M. Moch’s experience in America the importance 
of supple tactics, if not appearing to impose a theoretical scheme 
oa France’s allies. But the main ideas have been maintained and 
emphatically restated by M. Schuman to the: Council of the 
Republic The Schuman Plan negotiations, in spite of occasional 
forebodings, have not suffered shipwreck. The idea of some kind 
of European army has gained rather than decreased in attractiveness 
as Frenchmen meditate on the fear that a German national army 
would increase the danger of war faster than it added to Western 
Europe’s power of defence. Whatever the European idea’s draw- 
backs, impatience at Westminster will not deter the French 

France is indeed less likely to abandon her own approach to this 
problem as the arrival of American equipment steadily increases 
her own contribution in man-power to collective security, while in 
the Far East her Indo-China war is at least beginning to be treated 
1s part of a general struggle, concerning her Allies as well as herself. 
M. Guy Mollet recently told a group of British and American 
yurnalists that France's effort during five years in Indo-China had 
en proportionally greater than America’s in Korea. 

It is not only of present efforts that France is beginning to speak 
in a more confident tone. President Auriol in a recent speech re- 
called that on battlefield, in concentration camp and before firing- 
ad France had lost between 1939 and 1945 576,000 men—a larger 
he believed than the combined losses of all her Western Allies. 


J 
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A Morning in the Mellah 


By BERNARD FERGUSSON 


ERCHED on a spur overlooking Fez from the west is 
a Moorish café, and in its garden is one of those 
flat tables on which lines are drawn towards land- 
marks, to help you identify them One of these lines, 
directing your eyes half-right, indicates a corner of the city 
vhere the houses seems to be more huddled than elsewhere, and 
vhich is innocent of minarets. That is the Mellah, or Jewish 
quarter, where Jews have lived since the seventh century, some 
coming, according to tradition, direct from Palestine and others by 
way of Andalusia. Their life, broadly speaking, has been marred 
9y no serious trouble with their neighbours, but now they are eager 
for Palestine 
Last April I spent a morning in the Mellah. There are said to be 
1 guarter of a million Jews in Morocco, and during a trip south 
to the pre-Sahara, from which my travelling companion and I had 
st returned, we had found communities of various sizes in some 
e smallest towns. In Seffrou they amounted to half the popula- 
tion of 6,000 ; even at Ksar es Souk, a tiny Foreign Legion garrison 
1 the Tafilelt, there had been a humble Jewish quarter. I was 
keen to visit the Mellah, and the Consul’s wife and an English 
oman artist who had often painted there agreed to take us. 
We were soon accosted and adopted by a young man who sold 
egetables to the Consulate, and he took us wherever we wanted 
) go, and to a good many other places as well. He showed us the 
¥, about which it is difficult to make appreciative remarks ; 
showed us five synagogues, reminiscent of Free Kirks in the 
Hizhlands, with their varnished woodwork and austere walls; he 
’ us into and out of dwelling-houses, displaying their inhabitants 
1 proprietary eye. And then he whisked us into a surprisingly 
2 house, built round an airy courtyard, cool and tessellated, and 
e bosom of a large and jolly and exclusively female fami 
This was the identical house in which 
de Foucauld had been hidden by Ben-Simoun during his 
4 . =| ydactina 


} 1 of several weeks in Fez in 1883, while on his clandestiae 


through Morocco disguised as a rabbi 


Far the most interesting thing about the Mellah was its inhabi- 
tants. The houses were much the same as any others in a similar 
town ; the synagogues lurked behind front doors which looked just 
like their neighbours ; no Hebrew characters above the shops, no 

ebrew notices, betrayed that it was a Jewish stronghold. Only 
the people were unmistakable ; and although it is said that many 
of those who are Jewish by religion were originally of Berber stock, 
I would say that in Fez, at any rate, the two blood-streams hava 
merged long since. The old wore traditional Jewish dress; the 
young European. None looked very prosperous, but it has oftea 
proved unwise for Jews to assume the trappings of prosperity evza 
when they easily might, and perhaps this caution was operating ia 
the Mellah. 

“If we were told this morning,” said our guide, “ that we could 
all set out for Palestine, there wouldn't be a soul left in the Mellah 
tonight.” He told us how selection committees had more than oncs 
visited Fez, Meknes and the other principal Jewish communities 
to interview and to draw up priorities. Builders, mechanics, artisans 
of all sorts had the best chance of an early passage. We had heard 
from other sources that their disappearance had begun to make itself 
felt in certain branches of the country’s economy. Saddlers, for 
instance, were already scarce, this trade having drifted imperceptibly 
into Jewish hands. 

One could not talk to anybody in the Mellah (they mostly spoks 
French) without the conversation turning to Palestine. There was a 
fever of impatience to be ready in case one’s turn came, like ths 
anxiety of revivalists fearful of being caught unprepared for judge- 
ment. The ability to speak Hebrew, beyond the minimum needed 
for their devotions, had long since disappeared from among ths 
Jews of Fez. Now old men and women were taking turns with ths 
young, and trying desperately, with spectacles on their noses, to 
learn the language of their forbears as modified and modernised 
by their far-away contemporaries. But teachers were scarce, and 
youth had priority. I had the impression that every morning broke 
on a Mellah full of hopes that for some the call might come today, 
and that the sun went down each evening on a Mellah full of hopea 
for the morrow, as upon a nurseryful of children with something 
special to hope for from the postman. 

I asked two or three of them why they were so eager to get away, 
if there were no history of persecution in Fez. Their answer was 
that Tripolitania and the Fezzan were moving towards independencs, 
and that France’s possessions and protectorates- must inevitably 
follow suit. When Morocco was a sovereign State, who would 
protect the Jews ? The future would not enjoy the security of the 
past, before the coming of the French; the Moors would be able 
to say: “ Now you have your Palestine. Go to it.” I kept telling 
them how small Palestine was, how much more quickly peopls 
were flowing into it than could be absorbed, of the lack of houses, 
the cost of living. They were unmoved. All they wanted was to get 
on to the magic conveyor-belt which would carry them to the camps 
about Marseilles and thence to Israel. I asked if they had had any 
news from their advanced guards who had already gone there, and 
they said that they had. They sent to find a young man who had 
come back to fetch his parents. Twenty minutes elapsed before ha 
turned up, and then we met him head-on in the street, trying, as [ 
think, to dodge us; for we had already let it be known that three 
out of our party of four were acquainted with Palestine. 

He claimed to have been about a year in Palestine, and to have 
fought in the Army; he was vague about where he had served, 
and obviously disliked being pumped. He claimed to have found 
a job with a building firm in Haifa, but when I asked which firm hea 
ave evasive answers. He confirmed the story that he had coma 
to fetch his parents, but when I expressed surprise and asked him 
when he would be allowed to take them he did not know. I asked 
1¢ said he had got a houss 
I Either he had 


was iying 


where they would live in Palestine, and 
in Haifa already ; and then I was sure he 


re zot as far as Palestine; or he had got there and run into 
trouble with the a yrities; or he had got there and been dis- 
illusioned. I had tas yressio rat the last solution was the most 
x 
Vi > ie ; , A > 1 as co vd rogue 
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Palestine broke out afresh. I had to describe Jerusalem and Carmel 
and the Sharon plain, and to say where I myself would chcose to 
settle if 1 were Palestine-bound. I chose Jezreel; and as I did I 
remembered an unhappy morning of three years before, when, 
under the terms of the Mandate, we were ejecting Bedouin from 
State lands near Beisan to. make room for Jewish immigrants—a 
howling old woman grasping my trouser-legs and begging me to 
leave her people on the lands where their forbears were buried, 
while two young Jews, with pity in their faces, drove tractors to 
cut the furrow of the new possession of their people, while stones 
were hurled at them by the dispossessed. It was a _ beastly 
morning's work, which I have never forgotten, and which I hope the 
two young Jews haven't. 

It was quite a business to get away from the Mellah when the 
time came to go back to the Consulate for luncheon. Our guide 
may have been anxious to leave it for the Promised Land, but he 
was proud of it and anxious that we should see all we could, even 
while he prattled about his chances of getting away. I warned him 
once again as we said goodbye that Palestine was a small country ; 
and he answered: “J know ; but they say that it will soon be much 
bigger.” 


The Queen of Tonga 


By HILTON BROWN 


HOSE addicted to the use of general terms are accustomed 

to describe the Tonga or Friendly Islands as a “ British 

Protectorate.” This is not strictly correct. A country which 
issues its own stamps, currency and passports, and is wholly 
autonomous save for the intervention in foreign affairs of a British 
Agent (who also tries non-Tongans), can hardly be ranged with, 
say, the Solomon Islands. Tonga is, in fact, an independent 
kingdom which voluntarily placed itself under the protection of 
Great Britain. This curious—and in the British Commonwealth 
unique—arrangement was secured by the Treaty of Friendship and 
Protection negotiated by Sir Basil Thomson with King George 
Tubou II in the year 1900 ; it is perhaps as well that the provisions 
of this document have never been very seriously tested, for the 
mutual obligations arising out of it were left somewhat vague. 
Tonga was to remain independent and to retain its own sovereigns, 
but was to accept Britain as a sort of Big Brother and—this was 
the real point—to seek no other Big Brothers anywhere. 

Her reigning Majesty, Queen Salotte Tubou, G.B.E., can trace 
unbroken descent to Ahoeitu, the Tui Tonga of the tenth century, 
with every intermediate name supplied. The Tui Tonga, the 
supreme ruler of the islands, at first enjoyed absolute authority 
both in spiritual and temporal affairs—as was, of course, natural 
in one whose origin was divine. But because the temporal activities 
became tedious or perhaps unremunerative, he decided to get rid 
of them, and about 1500 A.D. the current incumbent rather unkindly 
shelved them upon his brother. There were thus established two 
parallel dynasties, the spiritual and the temporal. Some generations 
Jater the junior line perceived that their ancestor had been well 
inspired, that it was the spiritual functions which brought in the 
plums, whereas the temporal produced nothing but hard knocks 
and discord. Once the discovery was made no time was lost; 
the original process was repeated and a third parallel dynasty 
evolved. These fissions might indeed have gone on indefinitely but 
for the appearance at the appointed hour of a ruler in the junior- 
most line capable of unifying these and other local confusions—that 
Taufaahau Tubou who became King George I. 

This George I, the present Queen's great-great-grandfather, was 
a most remarkable person; he might certainly claim to be the 
founder and maker of Tonga. Within an astonishingly short period 
he reduced “ Tonga,” a dusting of islands scattered over vast areas 
of ocean, and rent by internecine feuds, to something sufficiently 
coherent to be called a kingdom. Taufaahau decided that he 
would call it a kingdom, and in 1845—he being then just under 
fifty—he had himself crowned as King, choosing the name of George 


for himself and that of Charlotte for his consort. It was unf 
tunate that no Tongan could—or can—pronounce the letter wr 
so that “George” perforce became “ Jiaoji” and “C harlotte ” 
“ Salotte”; but then there are very few British royal names j 
which the undesirable letter does not appear. “ George ” a 
“Charlotte” had the merit of being widely known, and were 
as easy as any; what the Tongan would have made of “ Henry ” 
or “ Richard ” defies conjecture. 

From the moment of Jiaoji I's coronation, at any rate, the royal 
house of Tonga has never looked back. To his many blessings 
was added that of longevity, so that Jiaoji, who was actuall 
born in the eighteenth century, died only a few months before his 
Samoan neighbour, Robert Louis Stevenson. He was then ninety. 
six, and Tonga’s first “ King ” had reigned for nearly half a century 
A hold so established is not easily loosened ; there has not been— 
nor is “any talk in Tonga of republics. The monarchy follows the 
British pattern ; it is strictly constitutional (Konisitutone is a holy 
word in Tonga) with a Privy Council, a Cabinet and a triennial 
Parliament which must be summoned at least once a year. But 
for all these safeguards, the Queen is Queen and her son Tungi is 
Prime Minister, and as personalities they are without comparison 
in the South Pacific. 


Her Majesty Queen Salotte Tubou, G.B.E., who has occupied 
the throne for thirty-two years, is the daughter of Jiaojji II, who 
succeeded his great-grandfather Jiaoji I. (Few monarchs can claim 
to have reigned so long as to have exhausted two whole generations 
of heirs presumptive and to be succeeded only by their great- 
grandson, but that is what happened in Jiaoji’s case.) Her consort 
was Ulliami Tuge, who was also her Prime Minister ; he died in 
1941, so that she is now a widow. The Premiership, as I have 
already said, has passed to her son Tungi ; another scion of the 
royal house is Governor of one of the cutlying groups of islands. 
The royal house of Tonga believes in keeping the administration in 
its own hands ; but could it be in better ? 


1 suppose that with the best will in the world it is practically 
impossible for any Westerner approaching a “ Palace ” on a South 
Sea island, a “kingdom” of the dimensions and remoteness of 
Tonga, to divest himself of the expectation of something just a 
little Gilbertian, bordering if not on the comic, at least on the 
bizarre. Any such feeling will be instantly dispelled, as I can 
personally guarantee, in the first sixty seconds of his contact with 
Her Majesty. For one thing, they have preserved in the South Seas 
in hard fact the old artistic convention that royalties are bigger, 
physically bigger, than the general ; to see Queen Salotte and Tungi 
moving among their subjects is to be reminded of an ancient 
Egyptian frieze. Her Majesty stands well over six feet and is cor- 
respondingly handsome ; Polynesian of feature—much more s0, 
judging from his portraits, than was her great-great-grandfather. 
On the two recent occasions on which she received my wife and 
myself she was dressed in a long gown of dove-grey silk ; the 
traditional grass-mat which she wore above it round the waist was 
of specially fine material, and somewhere about it was the inevitable 
scarlet hibiscus bloom. A better poised or more dignified figure it 
would be impossible to imagine. Our first visit to the Palace was 
to afternoon tea ; the second to one of those private views, lasting 
long into the night, at which commercial films are vetted for public 
consumption. (We had The Santa Fé Trail—at full length—with 
supporters.) On both occasions Queen Salotte talked on a variety 
of topics, local and international ; she was charming, gracious, kind 
and—regal. One had no doubt whatever that one stood in the 
presence of a Queen. 

On both our vists Tungi and his wife were present ; the Princess 
is a slip of a girl, but Tungi is a giant, and their little three-year-old 
son “ Ta’afa,” whom I used to see of a morning pedalling a nine- 
year-old size tricycle about the Palace garden, is evidently destined 
to take after his father. His mother, the Crown Princess, is looking 
well ahead for him ; she consulted me about Oxford colleges. She 
knew more about them than I did. 

Some half-a-mile inland from the Palace there is what we would 
have called in India a maidan—an open area of level ground, which 
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incidentally provides the local golf-course. In the middle of it rises 
an enormous plinth from which spring columns and statues ; this 
js the burial-place of the Kings of Tonga and their consorts. Well 
to the front, on twin pedestals, are life-size statues of “ Jiaoji 
Tubou 11” and “ Kweni Lavinia” ; behind, on a higher plinth, 
but with a less sophisticated monument, is “ Jiaoji Tubou 1.” Of 
an evening, with the sun dropping into the Pacific and the Trade 
whistling up through the casuarinas, it is an impressive piece of 
erouping, and one may walk round and round it meditating along 
curious lines. But then, with royalty in Tonga, “ impressive ” is 
the operative word. 


A Socialist County 


By A DURHAM CORRESPONDENT 


HE decision of Durham County Council to demand from 

its 12,600 employees proof that they are members of an 

appropriate trade union, on pain of dismissal, has produced 
a storm of protest and a resistance movement which will place the 
Council in an untenable position should it persist in its policy of 
the closed shop. Doctors and teachers are taking the lead in 
resisting the demand. Little or nothing is heard from the other 
and less articulate classes of employees, but the doctors and teachers 
on their own can force the Council to retreat. The alternative 
is to see the schools and hospitals and some of the medical services 
of the county closed down for lack of staff. The Minister of Health 
has officially condemned compulsion on the part of local authorities 
to obtain the closed shop, and may be bringing pressure to bear 
on the County Council to reverse its decision, but the overwhelming 
Socialist majority on the Council is used to having its own way and 
will not easily be shifted from the position it has taken up. 

Consider the industrial and political background against which 
this storm has broken in Durham County. For generations trade 
unionism has been inbred in this predominantly mining community. 
The closed shop in industry is no new thing—especially in the 
mining industry. Periodically there is a drive by miners’ lodges 
against those workers who fail to pay their unton subscriptions 
and so run out of membership. A threat of a strike is usually 
sufficient to bring about a hundred per cent. membership. So the 
union closed shop is enforced at the pits. What more natural than 
that the miner-members who predominate on the County Council 
should want to impose the policy on the Council’s employees ? To 
them it is the logical application of what is common practice in 
their miners’ union and its lodges. 

Trade unionism was hitched to political Socialism in Durham 
County earlier, perhaps, than anywhere else in the country. The 
mneteenth-century leaders of the Durham miners were Radical 
or Liberal-Labour, like John Wilson and Thomas Burt (of Northum- 
berland). Their successors, and the rank and file of miners with 
them, are out-and-out, thick-and-thin supporters of the Labour Party. 
Sam Watson, General Secretary of the Durham Miners’ Association, 
has been Chairman of the Labour Party during the past year. Peter 
Lee—a former Union President, whose name has been given to a 
new mining town about to be constructed in the county—became 
the first Socialist Chairman of the County Council nearly thirty years 
ago. It is still recalled how when his Party took control he taunted 
the opposition with having held the reins so long, and declared, 
“We hold the reins now,” thus anticipating by many years Sir 
Hartley Shaweross’s classic “We are the masters now ” remark 
after the 1945 General Election. 

And the reins have been tightly held. The Council, Ifke all other 
Socialist-controlled local authorities in the county, is run on strictly 
Party lines. All committee chairmanships were taken over by the 
Party. Non-Socialist aldermen were turned out as their term of 
office expired and their places filled by Labour aldermen. Every 
position of importance in the Council is filled by a Socialist. Save 
in very rare circumstances, none but Labour members are appointed 
as delegates to the many conferences that are attended, or sent 
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to interview Ministers, or on other official visits. For nearly thirty 
years Labour has wielded absolute power. Today there are 103 
Labour members and only 14 Moderates or anti-Labour. For all 
practical purposes it is a one-party—almost a totalitarian—county. 

This is not to say that the Labour-controlled County Council 
has not many good things to its credit. With the vigorous imple- 
mentation of all the social welfare of the last generation Durham 
County is in many ways a better and brighter place to live in thaa 
it was before the Socialists took command. But many people do 
not hesitate to declare that all this time they have been living under 
a political tyranny, of which the closed shop is only the latest 
manifestation. Party discipline in the Council is strict. Every 
item of policy or administration is decided in advance by the 
Labour group of members at a private meeting before the Council 
meets. A free vote is a rarity. Several cases are on record of 
members being expelled for failing to conform to the Party line, 
and without trade-union or Party support they have no hope of 
securing nomination or re-election later on. Men think twice before 
they commit what is virtually political suicide in a one-Party county. 

rhe pattern is the same in the other Socialist-controlled local 
authorities of the county. Durham's seventeen Members of Parlia- 
ment are all Socialists. At the last Genera! Election they polled a 
total of 510,174 votes, against 312,370 votes cast for defeated candi- 
dates. Some 256,415 Conservative and 50,538 Liberal voters are 
unrepresented. There are only seven local authorities in the county 
which are not controlled by Labour—three county boroughs, 
Darlington, West Hartlepool and South Shields (where the anti- 
Socialists recovered control by a narrow majority at the last election), 
one municipal borough (Durham City), one urban district council 
and two rural district councils. Labour controls the county council, 
two county boroughs (Sunderland and Gateshead), three municipal 
boroughs (Hartlepool, Jarrow and Stockton), twenty urban district 
councils, and eight rural district councils. And on these authorities 
party discipline is just as rigid. Practically, government is by caucus. 
All questions, though most of them have not the remotest connection 
with politics, are decided in advance by the Labour group, and the 
council itself has littke more to do than “ rubber-stamp” the deci- 
sions. Deviation is not allowed. The result is that in many 
authorities there is the minimum of discussion in open council. 

To be just, it must be said that Jarrow Town Council opens its 
committees to the Press—the only local authority in the county, 
except a rural district council, that does. Some of the smaller 
Socialist-controlled councils have a standing order debarring 
members from disclosing any business dealt with in any committee 
until the committee’s report has been approved by the council. 
Thus the citizens are kept in ignorance of anything that may be 
under consideration until a decision has actually been taken. 
Houghton Urban District Council, which has such a standing order, 
aggrieved because it considered that the one Communist member 
(since unseated) had disclosed some business discussed by a com- 
mittees, excluded him from serving on any committee during the 
following twelve months as a punishment. 

The County Council has declined to open any of its committees 
(except a statutory committee such as the Education Committee) to 
the Press or to give information about committee decisions as they 
are taken. Its voluminous committee reports are issued to the Press 
with permission to publish matter from them the day before the 
Council meets—once a quarter. The publicity that can be given to 
the multifarious and important activities of the Council under such 
circumstances is ridiculously inadequate. 

There is much grumbling among people in some areas over the 
allocation of council houses, in which local councillors have, 
generally, a big say; but specific charges of favouritism are not 
easy to substantiate. In the mining town of Hetton recently there 
has been a public outcry, ventilated in the local Press, at the 
appointment of a Labour councillor as a school caretaker over the 
head of a competent and eligible acting caretaker, and in spite 
of the fact that the councillor is said to be over the age-limit for 
such a post. Appointment of head teachers by the county education 
authorities is again alleged to be tainted with political favouritism. 
Here again proof would be difficult to supply, but it is often asserted 
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in conversation that if a teacher aspires to a headship it pays to 
be a member or supporter of the Labour Party. That may or may 
not be the case. All there is justification for saying is that it 
would be far from surprising if it were. 


The Red Coat Man 


By SU-HUA LING CHEN 


“ HINGS in old days which one recalls all pitiful, all 
lovable! ” I don't know in what poem I read this line, 
but it always seems true whenever I think of my 

childhood. I cannot tell how often in my dreams I have pleased 
myself by being a little girl again playing in those old places with 
familiar people. I don’t know if they are alive or dead at the 
present time, and I do not know the names or ages of some of 
them, but it is all the same, for I like them as they were, not for 
their names. 

My family lived in Peking for many years before I was born. 
When my father was appointed Mayor of the Capital my family 
lived in the huge Mayor's Residence. No one can now tell me how 
many rooms or courtyards it really contained, but I remember that 
little children often lost their way when they walked out alone from 
their own courtyard. I always failed to find out exactly how many 
people had lived in that house, because the births and deaths of 
my half-sisters and -brothers and the number of new and old 
servants were never certain. Those I remember clearly were father, 
mother and father’s two concubines whom I called third mother 
and fifth mother. My mother was his fourth concubine. (His wife 
and second concubine had died before I arrived in the family.) My 
mother had four children, all girls. I was her youngest. The 
families of my father’s private secretary, the family treasurer, the 
head steward, the tailor and the gardener all lived in the house, 
and each family had its own servants. The house was divided into 
Jarge and small courtyards, all of the same square shape. 


Nearly every morning, after breakfast, mother would call Ma 
Tao, a body-guard in the Mayor’s Residence, to take me out for 
a little “ trotting.” As mother saw his broad smile she knew he 
was pleased with this command, and she would add: “ Be sure to 
bring her back before lunch.” Ma Tao would answer, “ Yes, yes.” 
Then he would turn to me with a most tender smile on his broad 
and wrinkled face. He would take me out into the court, lift me 
on to his shoulders and we went out into the streets. 


Ma Tao was the most charming person I knew in my early 
childhood. Though I never knew his whole name (Ma was his 
surname, Tao his title), nor his age, yet I remembered him often 
even after I had grown up. He was fond of children. I cannot 
describe exactly how he looked, but I clearly remember his happy 
face and cheerful, pleasant voice. He never took me to a place 
where I felt bored. When I saw grown-up people make their 
children sit on chairs while they carried on endless conversation 
in a tea-house, I always felt grateful to Ma Tao and sorry for others. 


“It is lucky. There is a ‘red demonstration’ procession coming 
up this way,” Ma Tao said one day when we were in the street. 
(A criminal taken to be executed wears a red coat, and the pro- 
cession is known as a “red demonstration.”) As I looked in the 
direction his finger pointed, I saw a large crowd coming towards 
us ; they talked and laughed noisily. “ Look, the man who wears 
the red coat and sits in the wooden wagon drawn by two horses 
is coming up. Let us go near and have a good look at them.” 
As Ma Tao said this, he ran into the crowd. 


The man sitting on the wagon was young, wearing a short bright 
red coat, and he seemed to be drunk. He sang proudly and loudly 
alone as if he were a famous singer. People followed and watched 
him earnestly ; from time to time they shouted “ Good! ” as one 
shouts to an actor in the theatre. What were they amused at? I 
could not catch the singer's words. Was the Red Coat man a good 
ector? What made him sit in a wagon to sing his song instead of 


being in a theatre? I thought and asked: “Why does he not 
sing on the stage? Is he an actor?” Ma Tao laughed and 
answered my repeated questions. ‘“ What a proud actor he should 
be with such an audience! He is being taken to Tien-Chao to be 
executed,” he exclaimed. 

“ What is ‘ executed’ ?” 

“He is guilty. The officers will cut off his head.” 

“Do you mean that the officers will cut off his head as our Cook 
cuts off the chickens’?” 

“Yes, about the same thing, but to cut off a man’s head needs 
great skill, just ku-tsai and done.” Ma Tao waved his hand to 
express it. His voice seemed full of fun. He did not want m 
to ask more questions, and he pushed me firmly on to his shoulders 
and held one of my hands carefully in his hand. Then we found 
ourselves running ahead of the crowd. I was fascinated by this 
ride, and began to forget what I was seeing. “ Here we are. We 
have the best seat.” Ma Tao stopped running when we arrived g 
an open space. “Look, he, too, is coming. Just in time.” 


The Red Coat man had come; he was pushed down from the 
wagon by a group of soldiers. He smiled broadly, and his mouth 
moved. He seemed to say something, because the people arouné 
him shouted “Good!” several times with hearty laughter. He 
walked proudly toward the centre of the open ground, his head 
high and his back very straight. His whole manner was like , 
prince on the stage who had just conquered his enemy. I looked 
at him with admiration. 

Meanwhile, some men burned incense and kit candles on a table 
Then the Red Coat man was told to stand before the table. “ They 
will fire the gun before they start,” Ma Tao told me in the way that 
he often told me what would be the next play in the programme at 
the theatre. What part would the Red Coat man take? Would 
the play be interesting? Why did they worship the heavenly 
Gods before they performed a play? All this puzzled me. I wanted 
to ask, but, as the crowd was very noisy, it was impossible. 


“Good!” the crowd shouted loudly. Theis voice was so much 
like thunder that I was almost struck dumb. Then the Red Coat 
man seemed to be pleased. He sang proudly. They shouted more 
Some people handed him big cups of wine which, each time, he 
drank dry at once. 

His singing was marvellous. Was he not a proud person? | 
thought. Suddenly bom, bom, bom, they were firing the gun. Ma 
Tao made me cover my ears with both hands. A number of 
soldiers walked to the centre of the open space with whips to 
drive away the crowd. There was great confusion among th 
people. They rushed back and forth shouting and crying and 
abusing each other as if the sky had fallen. Ma Tao held my hands 
tightly and moved away from the crowd. As soon as we settled 
down in a safer place, a sudden silence occurred. I could not see 
the Red Coat man ; then I noticed a dead body lying on the ground 
Beside this there was blood, wetting his red coat. Could it be the 
blood of that man? Oh, his head had been cut off like the 
chickens’. I suddenly remembered what Ma Tao had told me 
some time ago. The Red Coat man was no longer to sing, 0 
speak and to look proud. He was like the chickens. Why had they 
done this to such a brave man? As I thought, tears filled my eves. 
I suddenly pushed Ma Tao’s head with all my strength and cried: 
“Go home, go home!” 


Ma Tao took me out of the crowd. When we reached a less 
noisy place, I felt regretful at leaving the crowd. I wanted to know 
what would happen to the Red Coat man afterwards, but the scene 
of the spreading blood filled me with unbearable horror, and m 
heart beat Violently as Ma Tao walked silently. I said to him wilh 
a trembling voice: “ Why do they play such a naughty game to the 
Red Coat man? Doesn't it hurt him ? ” 

“I don’t think he felt any pain. Wasn't he brave singing? 

“ What did he sing? I could not hear.” 

“Life is a dream, he sang first; then he sang that only fool 
mind very much about death. When he was called to go to the 
execution, he smiled cheerfully and said ‘Goodbye !° to everyone. 
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‘after eighteen years there will be another hero standing here to 
meet you all!’ He died in a good manner, indeed.” 

I could not understand what he meant at this time, but a few years 
later 1 met Ma Tao at a friend’s house. We talked about the 
execution again, and he repeated what he heard that day. This was 
the last time | saw my charming friend. I heard that he was killed 
in the country by bandits while he was defending his master. 


Among the Seals 


By SETON GORDON 


HERE are three small islands, western outposts of the Outer 
Hebrides, on which most of the Atlantic seal population 
in Scottish waters assemble each autumn to bear their 
young. The names of these islands are Hasker, Shillay and Gasker. 
Of the three Gasker, perhaps the most difficult of access because 
of the swell which almost always breaks about it, shelters one of 
the largest colonies not only in Scottish but in British waters. The 

Atlantic seal, larger of the two British species, is communal in 
its breeding habits. It bears iis young sometimes in sea-caves, but 
usually on islands accessible with difficulty to its hereditary enemy, 
man. Autumn is its breeding-season ; a few of the pups are born 
before the end of September, but October and November are the 
main breeding months. 

The Atlantic seal figures prominently in the traditions of the 
Hebrides. The seals were, it is said, children of the King of 
Norway beneath spells set upon them by their stepmother, who was 
jealous of their beauty of form and nobility of character. The 
spells permitted them to regain human form thrice in the course 
of the year, always at the time of full moon, to ensure that their 
sorrow for the loss of their human estate should not be drowned 
in forgetfulness. The MacCodrums of North Uist (a family now 
extinct in the Hebrides and counting among its members John 
MacCodrum, the celebrated bard) were known as Sliochd nan Ron, 
Race of the Seals, and were said to have affinity with them. No 
one of the name of MacCodrum would kill a seal or eat seal flesh. 

There are autumns when the unsettled state of the Atlantic permits 
of no landing on either Hasker (Deep-sea Skerry) or Gasker (Goose- 
skerry), so that I was fortunate in being able to take advantage 
of a brief spell of fine easterly weather to make a landing on Gasker 
in November at the peak of the breeding season. The Atlantic seal, 
although protected during the breeding season by Act of Parliament, 
has always been considered by the Islesmen as their lawful prey, 
and on the last occasion on which I made a landing on Gasker 
(this was in mid-October, 1946) the vessel in which I travelled dis- 
turbed the crew of an open boat dragging the young seals which 
they had killed down to the water’s edge. Seal meat is still eaten 
in the Isles, and the oil is considered beneficial to cattle. 

We sighted our goal at sunrise after a long passage through 
the night, bright with stars. Gasker 1s beset by reefs on which, 
even on this morning of fair, settled weather, the Atlantic swell 
broke white. The shore is rocky, and there is only one landing- 
place—on the east side. Even here the swell may prohibit any 
attempt at a landing for months at a time; one trip which I made 
was in weather so calm that the Minch was quiet as a hill loch 
on a fine summer day when we crossed it, yet the swell broke 
thirty feet high around Gasker and the ship could approach no 
nearer than 100 yards. 

On this November morning a low tide and comparative absence 
of swell combined to favour a landing, and when I had climbed 
above the rocky zone I saw on the grassy slopes of the island a 
watchful company of barnacle geese. Their necks were erect ; their 
yellow cheeks caught the low November sun. Thus I saw them 
for a moment before they rose as one bird and, with wild, musical 
cries, flew majestically away. Their first sight of a human being 
since they had left Greenland a fortnight before filled them with 
When the geese had gone I continued my climb, and soon 
Saw a Strange and remarkable sight. On the short grass lay many 
some of them asleep, others being suckled by their 


alarm 


seal pups, 


moiners 
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I was now perhaps seventy feet above the sea and in sight of @ 
lochan near the crown of the island. In its shallow waters, ia 
depth a couple of feet, some of the older sea-babies were swimming, 
and on my appearance many of their mothers hurried to the pool, 
into which they plunged, so that in the ensuing turmoil peaty water 
was flung skyward. Lying on the grass were scores of young seals ; 
these moaned and shed tears of anger and dismay, but others slept 
soundly, oblivious of danger. A young greater black-back gull 
with broken wing was near the lochan ; curiously enough a young 
bird of the same species was in similar plight on my visit in 1946. 
It is likely that these immature birds frequent the scene in order 
to feed on the placental membranes and on the dead baby seals, 
a number of which were lying here, and while thus feeding one may 
be caught by an angry mother seal and escape with a broken wing. 

Above the lochan was a shallow hollow containing liquid peat, 
A young seal with white coat plunged into this liquid, and when 
it reappeared was unrecognisable. Its entry into the pool was the 
cause of a commotion. Adult seals, some of them of great size, 
until then lying quiet, now thrust themselves forward through the 
slime. Seen thus they were grotesque creatures, thickly coated with 
peat as, half-submerged, they wriggled their way through the thick 
liquid. A huge bull seal was making advances to a slim female; 
she slithered seawards over the short grass with undignified haste, 
but he remained, to stare with baleful eye at the intruder to his 
island. Long, deep breaths shook his body. It was surprising how 
fast these great seals were able to move over the ground. A man 
running could overtake them, but a walking man could not keep 
pace with them; their speed was perhaps five miles an hour. 

It is strange that a seal which may remain weeks, and sometimes 
perhaps months, without setting its flippers ashore should begia 
life as a land animal. Some of the young are born 100 feet and 
more above sea-level, and may not catch a glimpse of the ocean, 
although they hear it day and night, until they scramble down the 
grassy slopes at the age of a month and take to the water. Dr, 
Fraser-Darling, who, with his wife, had the unique experience of 
living on North Rona during the seals’ breeding-season, records 
many interesting facts about their behaviour. He also camped on 
the Treshnish Islands, another breeding-station of the species west 
of the Isle of Mull. Colonel Niall Rankin, another of our younger 
naturalists, made, I believe, careful observations on the increase 
in weight in the young Atlantic seals, weighing them at intervals. 

[he present autumn has been an unfavourable one for the seal 
pups, at all events on Gasker. where upward of a hundred were 
lying dead at the time of my visit. Some of them floated lifeless 
in the lochan; others had died on the grass, and their eyes had 
been picked out, probably by greater black-backs. From the shore 
of the lochan flew a redshank in alarm. Less ready to leave was a 
small company of purple sandpipers and a flock of dunlin. The 
geese had gone, perhaps to the Flannan Islands, which rose clear 
to the north; they would return after the boat’s departure, and 
would make Gasker their home until early May. 

After two hours on Gasker I was able, later in the day, to mako 
a landing on Shillay, an island at the western entrance to the 
Sound of Harris. That the Atlantic seal has long had a colony 
on this island is evident from the name given it by the Norsemen 
a thousand years ago. Shillay means Seal Isle, and although fewer 
Atlantic seals have their nursery here than when I first visited the 
island upwards of thirty years ago, there is still a considerable 
colony. Here I saw two seal pups in a small fenced enclosure 
made for the sheep which, according to Martin’s book, writtea 
250 years ago, grow here to remarkable fatness. The seals had 
entered the enclosure by a narrow gate-way ; half an hour later 
when I passed they had gone. 

On Shillay a bull seal was in the act of mating with a cow ia 
a peaty pool, the bull clasping the cow closely with his fore flippers. 
Half-way up the heathery slopes the young seals were lying. From 
here the view was a wide and varied one. Did one look north-west, 
one saw, on the far horizon, the sharp peak of Boreray of the 
St. Kilda group, while to the north was the Flannan group of 
lesser isles. North-east the sun shone on Taransay, beyond which 
the peaks of the North Harris forest rose almost to the clouds, 
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South-west were the hills of South Uist; east, beyond the hills 
of Skye, were the mountains of Loch Maree on the Scottish main- 
land, mellow in the November sunshine. The visit to Shillay had 
a special interest, for on that island I saw a seal pup with black 
face and black flippers. Millais records that black seal pups are 
sometimes born, but I have not had the good fortune to see one. 

The Atlantic seal has been accused of poaching salmon at the 
mouths of rivers and in the bag nets set by salmon fishermen. 
Individual seals—they are mostly old bulls—undoubtedly do harm 
in this way, yet it may not be generally known that these seals 
devour great numbers of dog-fish, which are one of the worst 
enemies of fishermen. Although the number of seals at an island 
like Gasker is great, it must be remembered that these seals come 
from a wide ocean area. Therefore I think that the Act protecting 
the species at its breeding-stations is a wise one. 


Cats and Kings 


Wit wide unblinking stare 

The cat looked ; but she did not ste the king. 
She only saw a two-legged creature there 

Who, in due time, might have tit-bits to fling. 


The king was on his throne. 
In his left hand he grasped the golden ball. 

She looked at him with eyes of bright green stone, 
And thought, What fun if he should let it fall. 


With swishing tail she lay 

And watched for happy accidents, while he, 
The essential king, was brooding far away 

In his own world with hope and memory. 


O, cats are subtle now, 
And kings are mice to many a modern mind ; 
And yet there throbbed behind that human brow 
The strangely simple thoughts that serve mankind. 


The gulf might not be wide; 

But over it, at least, no cat could spring. 
So once again an ancient adage lied. 

The cat looked ; but she never saw the king 


ALFRED NOYES. 
[Copyright in the U.S.A.) 


The Living is Vacant 
By A LAY READER 


IVE months ago the vicar left our village for work overseas. 

No one, as I write, has been found to take his place. We 

are Low Church and old-fashioned in our worship. We have 

evening Communion once a month; we make Morning Prayer a 

congregational affair, and as there are more women than men in 

the village, so there are more girls than boys in the choir. An 

ancient plods his way laboriously through the General Confession ; 

we should think it a sacrilege to hear the Absolution before his 

rustic recital has come to an end. We join lustily in the General 
Thanksgiving, and laymen read the lessons 

In the porch, when Morning Prayer is over, we discuss the sermon 
and the way in which the lessons were read. We are, perhaps, too 
parochial ; but right through the centuries the Bishop’s Palace has 
seemed a long way off Our sense of community is strong, so 
strong, indeed, that we have always wanted to heal the breach with 
the Dissenters. It is like a reproach that a village with a thousand 
souls should have two chapels. Wesley, when he came our way, 
did not mean to divide us. 

The vicar was a young man, Socialist, Modernist and scholar, a 
London B.D. Landworkers, listening fitfully to his simple homilies, 
did not guess at the depth of thought and reading behind them. 
He was a meteor gladly accepting a call from a new country, and 
we were too slow for him. Yet his four brie’ years in our village 
pave us an enduring legacy ; he united the Sunday schools, Anglican 


and Nonconformist, and now their chief teacher is a chapel deacon 
Old men still shake their heads at his bold step. Seventy years ago, 
they tell me, they had to learn each Sunday collect by heart. They 
think that, even if church and chapel children come together, they 
should still recite the collects. It is a delicate matter. Few want 
a fine tradition to be given up ; but before long the single Sunday 
school will be taken for granted. . 


I am not myself a Lew Churchman. I like colour, ceremonial 
the sense of Catholic continuity. But as I lived in the Village Pi 
fifteen years before the vicar left, | know the worshippers as well 
as they know me. Many reticences were broken when we sent 
away our children, got ready for Hitler's invasion, heard the church 
bell tolling on a false alarm, dug inexplicable trenches, dealt with 
machine-gunning on the village street and disputed on the number 
of flying bombs dropped within the parish. Church-going was part 
of our corporate act of “ carrying on.” 

A few miles off either way there are lovely services ; but when 
I attend them I get oppressed by the sense that the congregation jg 
churchwomanly and eclectic It does not mirror the village. It js 
well-instructed, but lacks the tang of the countryside. Laymen are 
spectators rather than partakers. Villagers are not very talkative. 
they let things be and stay away. A parish Communion they might 
accept and at length welcome. But they look on Mass without a 
full body of communicants as unreal. The divorce between the 
Church and working people becomes more absolute. A big price 
is paid for the demand that Communion shall be taken fasting 
It is not essential. 

Five months is a long interregnum. Clergymen in search of a 
country living want conditions which we cannot give. In our parish 
the church is lovely, the stipend wretched, the vicarage barn-like, 
The last incumbent to live there as a family man kept three indoor 
servants. The churchwardens have looked for a smaller house, and 
they recommend a main-road villa which I should not care to sleep 
in even as a corpse. Yet more than one prospecting clergyman 
has liked the villa. What saddened them was evening Communion 
and the ways of a vicar who was a “north-ender.” We in turn 
hold out. We are willing to concede that evening Communion or 
the northern position at the altar may not be important, but we 
stand by those folk who, even in worship, will not be driven. 

It has been made easier for us to hold out because I am now a 
lay reader, and I take Morning and Evening Prayer whenever a 
clergyman is not available. The people do not know whether they 
like this departure from settled custom, but at least it marks a step 
up for the congregation. For one who is nearly fifty the experience 
is a little frightening. You think that you know the services by 
heart, and memory plays tricks You stick closely to the large 
print of the 1662 Prayer Book on your sfall, and eventually you 
find you are praying for “our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria.” 
As a High Churchman at heart I do not mind a prayer for the 
departed, but a titter has gone up from the choir. 

The more you publicly recite Morning and Evening Prayer the 
more you are aware of their blemishes They have not moved with 
the times as smoothly as you imagined. They assume in the King 
prerogatives which he does not now possess, and it is a strain to 
pray for the High Court of Parliament when you cannot ask for 
deliverance from the bureaucracy. Power has shifted right away 
from its Caroline base. The new lay reader, however, dare not 
pause for reflection: if he day-dreams for an instant, he has lost 
the place in the Prayer Book or allowed the banns and the notices 
to slip to the floor and behind the pipes. He is keyed up for the 
fearful moment when he must face his congregation and begin 
his address. His reputation stands or falls by the wey it is delivered. 

Ours is an imposing Elizabethan pulpit. You have to be a six- 
footer if you are to do it justice ; and as Nature was sparing with 
my inches, I speak from the chancel steps. Here at last is an 
innovation which the people like. It makes for ease and intimacy. 
The interregnum has lasted long enough for me to get some weighty 
things off my chest, and to say them freshly because I have waited 
for sO many years to address a congregation. As I speak I have a 
ghostly companion—the man | might have been if I had sought 
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ordination more than a quarter-century ago. As a layman I have 
had long periods of doubt and bewilderment. They may return. 
Should I not have known them in Holy Orders, so that I might have 
spoken—eloquently—without inner conviction ? Doubting Thomas, 
a great apostle, can hardly observe silence fn a time of trouble if 
he is in Holy Orders. 

| take the place of the man whom the Prayer Book calls “ the 
Minister.” In doing so I realise how far I fall short of the true 
ministerial duties, which lie far beyond Morning and Evening 
Prayer. Each village is a tangle of trouble, and it needs a pastor 
to give it guidance and leadership. Said an aged choirman: “ We've 
never had in my day a vicar we approved of.” It was a kindly 
judgement on his fellow-parishioners. They were good men who, 
bearded and top-hatted, peer from faded photographs in the vestry. 
They kept the congregational unity of our parish. In this inter- 
regnum we are drawing heavily on their spiritual capital. 

They did not imagine that one day the Bishop would have 
difficulty in finding a successor. Our plight is a sign of the times. 
Money and clergy are no longer plentiful enough to go round. 
Livings have to be amalgamated. There is no other way. We have 
to make do with the double shortage, and the Church comes into 
line with the lean times. In another sense parishes can never be 
amalgamated ; for, whatever the ecclesiastical authorities may decide 
to do, our parish will still remain distinct from its neighbours. The 
village cannot be swallowed up. What, then, of the Church’s limited 
man-power ? 

One asset not yet fully used is the order of deacons. The type 
of man who took orders in Victorian days still exists; but he 
is intellectually more honest, more speculative, more candid about 
his doubts. Since the First World War he has chosen to serve in 
the world—as writer, lawyer, administrator, social worker, lay 
schoolmaster. Now, in middle age, he is too old to be 
teachable or to accept the uncertain training of a theological college. 
He has too many commitments in the world—a job to hold, a 
home to keep, childrer. to educate. Yet he can do one thing which 
is beyond a working priest’s capacity. By taking deacon’s orders 
he can work for the Church without payment. An order of deacons, 
tent-making in the world like St. Paul, could buttress the Church's 
man-power just when the shortage of priests and money must impose 
drastic changes. In the past the distinction between the clerical 
and lay apostolate has been too marked. An unpaid order of 
deacons may lessen the cleavage. 


“The Spectator,” November 23rd, 1850 


DICKENS'S DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

Tuts story has less of London life and town-bred character 
than most of its predecessors ; but what may thus be gained 
in variety is lost in raciness, breadth and effect. The peculiar 
classes forced into existence by the hotbed of a great city, and 
owing part of their gusto to town usage, may be narrow enough 
if compared with general nature, but they are broader than the 
singularities whom Mr. Dickens copies or invents as repre- 
sentatives of genteel country life, or human nature in general. 

Any prose fiction that is to take rank in the first class, must 
have what in epic poetry is called a fable—some lesson of life 
embodied in a story that combines the utile and the dulce. ... 
It does not appear that Mr. Dickens has the critical training 
necessary to feel the importance of this principle, or a know- 
ledge of life sufficiently deep and extensive to enable him to 
embody it unconsciously, as a well-chosen story will always 
compel an author to do. So far as David Copperfield appears 
designed with any other object than as a vehicle for writing a 
number of sketches, it would seem intended to trace the London 
career of an inexperienced young man, with infirmity of pur- 
pose, a dangerous friend, and no very experienced advisers. Any 
purpose of this kind is only prosecuted by snatches; “the 
theme” is constantly deserted, and matters are introduced that 
have no connexion with the hero further than his being present 
at them, or their occurring to his acquaintance. In fact, from 
the time David Copperfield emerges from boyhood, the interest 
in his adventures ceases, beyond that sort of feeling which many 
readers entertain of wishing to know “ how it ends.” 
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Innocents in Wards 


By PAUL WELLINGS (University College Hospital) 

é UNIOR Clinical Course He repeated our question, and 
then said, “ Yes, sir, go out of my door, turn right, then 
take the first turning on the right, and you'll see the medical 
school facing you.” Somehow it was all a little different 

During the past three years I had grown accustomed to less prosaic 

directions In Cambridge, once one had walked down the 

“Chimney” one passed into an oasis of academic quiet where 

traffic ceased to be Ihe idea of a busy street interposed 

between Hall, now transmuted into a refectory, and one’s staircase, 
deflated to a bed-sitter proof against the most accomplished of 
took a little time to get used to. However, all was 
not completely unfamiliar The person who had just issued these 
directions might not wear a top-hat and call himself the Head 

Porter, but he. had all the latter's traits. Instead he wore a more 

militant uniform and called himself the Beadle. This title brought 

back nostalgic memories of processing Vice-Chancellors ; memories 
heightened by the discovery that the Beadle possessed the retentive 
memory for faces which is a distressing feature of all his kind 

Che first discovery I made on gaining the medical school was 
that coming up to hospital meant another return to the Freshman 
stage. This was the fourth time that I had undergone this defla- 
tionary ordeal, and it fitted in nicely with the Introductory Address. 

“ Perhaps the greatest thing to remember in medicine is that one 

is always learning something new.” Occasional relegation to the 

bottom rung may be excellent therapy for acutely swollen heads, 
but to a person who likes set ways this up-and-down motion is 


heard. 


cat-swingers, 


rather upsetting. Was I never going to gain a stable position in 
society ? Once more I had to master elaborate schemes of 
precedence and discover how this iresh seat of learning was 
organised At prep. school nobody cared very much about 
precedence ; there were big boys and little boys, and they were 
sorted out by the only convention known to savage society, namely, 
strength of arm. At public school things became more complex, 
and care had to be exercised in such matters as how many jacket- 
buttons one did or did not do up, or which way one walked round 


certain playing-fields. Later at Cambridge the stresses of etiquette 
lessened, and the only complicated piece of conventional hocus- 
pocus | came across in my own college was about which of the three 
Boat House changing-rooms I might use 


Hospital is a return to the intricacies of school life with all the 


penalties for non-observance of the nicer points. Once upon a 
time it had been fatal to confuse a house captain, umbrella and 
two buttons undone, with the more potent dignity vested in the 


person with an umbrella and no jacket-buttons fastened. The latter 
was a school prefect, and consequently a much more dangerous 
beast. Now the danger lay in confusing the various species of 
purse. To aid in their identification the hospital had instituted a 
system not unlike that used by the London Transport Executive to 
illustrate their Underground Railways. Thus a of almost 
rank, and therefore somebody to whom it paid to be nice, 


nurse 


ester 
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wore a belt coloured like the Central Line. Less important, put 
nevertheless State-registered, nurses wore the homely blue of the 
Piccadilly Line; furthermore, one made a firm mental note to 
cultivate blue belts against the day that they assumed the scarlet of 
near-sisterhood. Mere physiotherapists could be identified by their 
belts of Inner Circle green. Unfortunately, the colour scheme had 
not been extended to the medical students themselves : consequently 
it was difficult to distinguish female medicos from lady-housemen. 
In this case a careful glance to determine the presence or not of 
patina on their stethoscopes heiped considerably. 

During the dear, dead days when morbid anatomy and 
slightly less moribund subject of physiology had filled my c culum 
the idea of interviewing and examining patients had been something 
that resuscitated flagging spirits when their edge was blunted against 
the solidarity of “ Henry Gray’s immortal treatise.” In those days, 
however, one only visualised patients as helpless creatures peeping 
over the tops of carefully folded sheets and behaving in a deferential 
manner to oneself ; who, armed with shiny stethoscope, springy 
patellar hammer and a clean, short set about 
to demonstrate that the spirits of Harvey and Hunter still walked 
the wards. The reverse was in point of fact true, and had it not 
been for the forethought of the teaching staff in providing an 
acclimatisation course for the neophytes, I fancy that the Casualty 
Department would have been cluttered with many cases of se 
shocked students. 

My first case had not been 
six weeks without learning a thing ot 
his Own complaint was encyclopaedic. He 
signs and symptoms belonging to his particular disease, and was 
insistent that I should hear them all and appreciate them individ 
His account was interlarded with technical malapropisms (anorexia 
of the big toe I will treasure for a long time) and besprinkled with 
many of the abbreviations used in hospitals—all of them quite 
unknown to me. We had been warned against 
although we had started practical pharmacy we had not yet met 
the nostrum specific for verbal diarrhoea. Ward etiquette and 
euphemisms that failed to ruffle the patient’s calm were child's play, 
but how to keep a patient to the point and get him to tell you 
his story from the beginning without letting him introduce 
colour, his relations and his views on medical students was some- 
thing that still had to be learnt. In fact, we created havoc in the 
ward during our first week. An urgent appeal was made by the 
sister that we should cease to use the dates of departure of patients 
from the hospital and sprightly “ What's-the-matter-with-yous ” as 
opening conversational gambits, since these particular 
were sufficiently tactless to distress many of the habitués. 

Pharmacy provided a congenial change from the inquisitorial 
sessions needed to work up a convincing bedside manner. Noisome 
messes had long attracted me, and I had always found that one of 
the main attractions of “ Macbeth ~ was the uninhibited culinary 
composition displayed by the Three Weird Sisters. Later 
career, when I discovered that the pharmacopoeia had been enriched 
by unorthodox persons as ex-pirates, these incongruities 
pensated for the fact that picturesque medicaments such as oils 
of puppy-dogs and crab’s eyes had long ago ceased to be official, 
and, despite the present-day conservatism in the choice of drugs, I 
felt that mistura diabolica had potentialities when I read its recipe 

[he age-old rivalry between physicians and surgeons, I found, 
provided a fertile source of amusement. Since the inception of 
anaesthesia and antiseptics, and the consequent growth of surgery 
as a separate branch of medicine, 
their art is still 
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physicians have tried to 


pon surgeons that an integral part of medicine 


d not a thing apart. Their success has been slight, and surgeons 
egard themselves as the dovens of the medical world and refuse 
to stand second to the phvsicians. This is seen in the stories that 
each tell about the other, and the collection of these stories can 
enliven dull ward round. Being completely new to the game 

nd slightly pro-physician anyway, | thoroughly enjoyed the st 
of the two surgeons, one of whom enquired, “ What did you operate 
X for?” “A hundred guineas,” was the reply. “ No, no! ” 


said the first, “ 1 meant what had he got ? ‘A hundred guineas 
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A small boy on a tricvcle. Nothing special about that — unless he thinks 


he’s a dirt-track rider, when you have to look out. But a few generations 


ago there was no T.I., and most small boys had nothing more exciting 


to ride than a tea-tray. No trikes, no 
children’s bikes, no rocking boats, or 
chutes, or slides, or climbing frames, or 
half the things clever people manufacture 
from (as it happens) T.I. materials. Nor 
much help from Mother, either, with no 
T.I. to help her run the house. 

Yet even to-day, funny thing, you hardly 


ever hear a child mention T.I. 


The letters Tl stand for Tube Invest- 
ments Limited, of The Adelphi, London, 
W.C.2 (Trafalgar 5633). They also 
stand for the forty-nine factories of the 
co-ordinated TI group, makers of 
precision tubes, of bicycles and com- 
ponents, of wrought aluminium alloys, 
electrical appliances, pressure vessels, 
paints, road signs, metal furniture... 
and essential mechanical parts for @ 

ousand and one things which every- 


body uses. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HOSE who, in their passage through this intricate life, have 

had opportunities to observe the working of the administra- 

tive machine, are aware how small is the part played in 
human affairs by planned intention. The historian is presented with 
ascertainable and is therefore inclined to attribute these 
results to ascertainable causes. He is tempted to under-estimate 
the effect on human decisions of the unascertainable, the imponder- 
able or the fortuitous; to elevate the spasmodic impulses of 
Ministers into deliberate acts of volition and to attribute to such 
acts the generic and somewhat meaningless title of “ policy.” In 
this process the historian is aided and abetted by the explanations 
furnished by our eminent statesmen ; they also strive to represent 
that what happened was what they wished to occur and to suggest 
that their foresight at the time was as lucid and potent as their 
hindsight has become. Yet I have noticed that the occasions when 
even the most powerful statesman knew what’he wanted are less 
frequent than those when he had no idea at all; and that the 
influence upon “ policy ” of the chain of circumstance—or even of 
such fortuitous interventions as vanity, prejudice, deafness or 
physical lassitude—is more constant than the historian would 
recognise or the statesman choose to admit. Not that I should con- 
tend that the destinies of mankind are at the mercy of the impulses 
or delirium of individual politicians. The weather of a statesman’s 
mind may be variable, but the climate thereof is reasonably constant. 
He may be quite justifiably uncertain, in a set of circumstances, 
what is the right thing to do; but if his character and intelligence 
be averagely stable, he will have an instinctive sense of how to do 
it. The muddles occur when a statesman, in moments of confused 
decision, knows more or less what he wants to do, but fumbles 
in his execution. It is at such moments that he is in danger of 
skidding and may act out of character. Something of this sort, 
1 suppose, happened to Mr. Chuter Ede. 

* * . + 


results 


I have always regarded, and still regard, Mr. Chuter Ede as the 
most balanced type of Social Democrat. Were Mr. Ernest Bevin 
to resign from the Foreign Office, it is Mr. Ede whom I should 
wish to see in his place, since he would never place ingenuity 
above intelligence. In so far as “policy” was concerned, Mr 
Ede’s attitude towards the Second World Peace Conference at 
Shetlield was undoubtedly correct. He realised from the out- 
set that it a potential danger. He recognised the project 
as a bulky Trojan horse, packed with many foolish and a few 
malignant persons, and introduced by the Cominform into one 
of the bastions of our industry for the purpose of creating doubt 
and shaking confidence. Nor did he under-estimate the effect upon 
weak minds of the Soviet peace slogan. In the old days, before 
the perfection of the means of mass-communication, it was assumed 
that the opinions of the majority were formed by processes of 
reason. It was felt that the only way to treat new and startling 
ideas was to expose them to the open air: if they were false ideas 
they would wither in the light of the sun, if they were true ideas 
they would strike firm roots into the soil. But today, when ideas 
can be propagated with such rapidity, even the most noxious weeds 
can gain a foothold. To those who are accustomed to think logically 
it seems absurd to represent Russia with her vast armaments and 
incessant provocation as the beacon of peace. But the majority 
of mankind do not think logically ; they long only for some release 
from apprehension. And if it is still not possible to fool all the 
people all the time, it is certainly possible to foo! them for sufficient 
length of time to render impossible their recovery or escape 


was 


* * * * 

The dread impact of the Russian peace propaganda derives from 
the fact that it contains a distorted truth. It is true that if the 
whole civilised world were to surrender to this Asiatic hurricane ; 
if the barriers and breakwaters were removed and the flood allowed 
to pour over Asia, Africa and Europe ; if America retired to her 


continent in sullen isolation; then assuredly Russia would be 
enabled to make a desert of all our freedoms and call it peace, 
How difficult it is to convince the proletariate that this Pax Scythica 
would be worse than war. I regret, indeed, that we should have 
been so unalert as to allow the Soviet Government to get away 
with this potent slogan and that we failed to grasp it first ourselves. 
I should be glad, indeed, if the dove of Pablo Picasso had been 
forestalled by a fatter and more bourgeois bird designed by Sir 
Alfred Munnings. But we have missed that opportunity, and | 
sympathise with Mr. Chuter Ede in disliking the serious dis- 
advantages that have ensued. I believe also that he was right in 
refusing to ban the Conference. This would have entailed legisla- 
tion and an invidious debate in Parliament. Moreover, had he 
done so, he might have been led by insidious steps to declare the 
Communist Party an illegal organisation ; and that, assuredly, would 
be an illiberal and injudicious thing to do. 1 am thus in entire 
agreement with Mr. Chuter Ede in the general attitude he adopted 
and in the “policy” he framed. But when it comes to execution 
my agreement dwindles. He acted out of character, and much con- 
fusion, irritation and unfairness were the result. 
* 7 * 


“His Majesty's Government,” said Mr. Ede in the House of 
Commons, “are satisfied that they have not departed from the 
great tradition of this country in the matter of free speech and free 
assembly.” This satisfaction is not generally shared. The flood 
of British freedom has not, on this occasion, flowed “to the open 
sea of the world’s praise.” One may discount the vituperation of 
the Cominform wireless and newspapers, and smile at the remarks 
about Britain’s iron curtain or the “ visa terror” of the British 
Foreign Office. One can be amused by the assertion of Pravda 
that “ this openly Fascist act has exposed Mr. Attlee as an ordinary 
policeman in the hire of the American aggressors.” We may laugh 
at such expressions as being a delectable instance of the pot calling 
the kettle black ; but the fact remains that many people in this 
country do not like behaving like kettles. It is all very well for 
Mr. Chuter Ede to contend that he did no more than to separate 
the shepherds from the sheep ; we have but slight confidence in the 
ability of our passport officials, our immigration officers, or even 
the back-room boys of M.L.5, invariably to distinguish sheep from 
shepherds or shepherds from sheep. We do not in the least enjoy 
the spectacle of elderly foreigners being turned back in hordes to 
face again the rigours of a Channel passage and thereafter being 
transported as triumphant victims behind the other iron curtain 
decked with wreaths, chocolates and flags Nor do we relish the 
fact that what may have been a sound governmental decision was 


executed in a manner suggestive of a governmental trick. It all 
seems to us, as the Spectator remarked last week, “a_ very 


unattractive game.” 


* * * o 
I do not know what were the influences, whether central or 
regional, that induced Mr. Chuter Ede thus suddenly to act out of 
I concede him the chain of circumstance and the intru- 
Yet it is unfortunate to assert a principle 
I remind him of the words 


character. 
sion of the fortuitous. 
and then to violate it by indirect means. 
of Curran, spoken more than one hundred and fifty years ago: “I 
speak in the spirit of British law, which makes liberty commen- 
surate with and inseparable from British soil—which proclaims even 
to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment that he sets foot on 
British soil, that the ground which he treads is holy, and consecrated 
by the genius of universal emancipation.” I doubt whether the 
strangers who were turned back from our ports on landing derived 
much sense of holiness, consecration or genius. In resisting some- 
thing which was admittedly fraudulent we have conveyed the 
How far better to have 


impression of fraudulence in ourselves. 
how 


allowed this vapour to exhaust itself upon the Sheffield air ; 
sad that it should have been condensed. 
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The fusspot dreams 
he’s far from well 

But the motorist 
only dreams of 


—and when the days of “ Pool petrol only” are over, 
you will find once more that—you can be sure of Shell. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 

“ Twelfth Night.” By William Shakespeare. (Old Vic.) 
SHAKESPEARE’S fools are ignes fatui in pursuit of which even the 
most experienced producer is liable to go off at something of a 
tangent. Last time the Old Vic did Twelfth Night Mr. Alec Guinness, 
who produced, puzzled many and pleased few by making Feste 
a sort of wistfully melodious fakir, bearing on his shoulders, not 
merely all the melancholy which forms an undercurrent in this 
comedy, but pretty well all the sorrows of the world as well. Now 
Mr. Hugh Hunt, ingeniously but legitimately re-interpreting Feste’s 
status, has unwittingly introduced (or so it seems to me) an element 
of inconsistency into the rest of his production. Mr. Hunt sees 
the fool as an ageing entertainer in faded motley who, like the 
protagonist of a Night Starvation advertisement, is losing his grip 
and knows it; and he develops this idea very skilfully by making 
Fabian not the usual rather pointless bucolic understrapper, but 
a spruce and lively candidate for Feste’s cap and bells. The play 
is thereby enriched. 

But if you go to all this trouble to make the clown seem real 
you must, surely, do as much for his associates, and this is where 
Mr. Hunt is inconsistent. He treats Sir Toby and Sir Andrew 
and indeed Malvolio—in much the same way that Mr. John Burrell 
treated the minor characters in his admirable Taming of the Shrew 
a few years ago—as if, that is, they were tremendously unfunny 
people who had at all costs to be made risible with the minimum 
of help from Shakespeare. This seems to me wrong. I greatly 
enjoy seeing Mr. Roger Livesey tumbling off ladders and Mr. Robert 
Eddison falling over for no particular reason, for they do this sort 
of thing with immense skill and gusto; but I would enjoy even 
more seeing my old friends Belch and Aguecheek, who, though 
they behaved extravagantly when drunk, were at other times no 
more vulnerable to the laws of gravity, and not very much more 
disrespectful of the conventions, than ordinary members of society. 
Sir Andrew is a man in whom the mere act of drawing his sword 
ought to strike us as funny; it should not be necessary to make 
the sword stick in its scabbard in order to raise a laugh. In the 
same way Malvolio’s yellow stockings ought to be an isolated, 
significant aberration from a subfusc norm (like brown boots or 
a fancy waistcoat) ; there is no need to bring him on bedizened like 
one of the Ugly Sisters on her way to the ball. 

But if, in Olivia's household, there is too much straining after 
effect below stairs, the conduct of high life in Illyria leaves little to 





British Jet-engine Development 


Rivalry with Co-operation 





NE of the secrets of Britain’s unequalled technical progress 
in the field o! jet propulsion has been the curious British aptitude for co-operation 
This combination of mutual help with intense technical 


between competitors. 
instinctively 


is one of those illogical things whose beneficial 
recognised. Indeed, what has been happening in gas-turbine engineering—a 
continuous interchange of experience between all British concerns, with full 
participation by government research establishments and by the Ministry of Supply 
jtself—is in a sense typical of the kind of compromise between joint effort and 
the war. 


rivalry effects are 


individual effort which has become a feature in British affairs since 

It is just ten years since that autumn when, with the night 
bombing here getting well into its stride, our cool-thinking authoricies under 
Mr. Churchill’s leadership felt that we could afford to divert some serious 
engineering capacity from piston-engine design to concentrate upon Sir Frank 
Whittle’s invention of the gas-turbine jet engine for aircratt. The de Havilland 
Company through Major Frank Halford was the first of the established British acro 
envine builders to enter the new field with a jet intended for quantity product 

In those early days the Gas Turbine Collaboration Committee 
w ed and it has had 36 meetings in some nine years. In this short span 
the speci “ f the British jet engine has been halved, the specific fuel 
< imption reduced by 30 per cent. and the thrust per unit frontal area 
multiplied many, y time 

Britain holds the lead in jet-engine develo; t, but 
ret it wi tr o and sustained effort. 


DE HAVILLAN D 


be desired. Miss Peggy Ashcroft’s Viola is exquisite, and rightly 
misses none of the opportunities for side-stepping from romance 
into high comedy. Miss Ursula Jeans is an attractive Olivia, Mr 
Alec Clunes an assured, well-spoken Orsino and Mr. William Devlin 
does his author proud in the small part of Antonio. So, taken all 
in all, the production worthily celebrates the company’s return to 
its refurbished base in the Waterloo Road: though I feel I must 
record my distaste for the hey-nonny, ye-olde revels with which 
the natives of Illyria sought, all too frequently, to enliven the rather 
sombre seaside resort designed for them by Mr. Roger Furse 


PETER FLEMING, 
CINEMA 


“The Clouded Yellow.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.) ——* For Heaven’s 
Sake.” (Leicester Square.) 


The Clouded Yellow is a variety of butterfly, and, save that it is 
caught and skewered by that ardent lepidopterist Mr. Barry Jones, 
it has little bearing on the film at the Marble Arch Odeon. This 
film is a moderately good murder mystery puffed into a certain 
importance by the presence of that ever-admirable actor Mr. Trevor 
Howard and by the simple attractions of Miss Jean Simmons. Mr, 
Howard plays the part of an ex-Secret Service agent, recently 
bowler-hatted for having failed in a mission, and now employed 
by Mr. Jones to catalogue his collection of butterflies. Naturally 
enough for a man of his energy, Mr Howard finds the death certifi- 
cates of Vanessa Antiopa and Anthocaris Cardamines rather boring, 
but mercifully there are other insects at the bottom of the garden, 
sinister human ones who must be netted and impaled. Looking 
immensely comforting and solid in a checked waistcoat, Mr. Howard 
goes to work on them with phlegmatic British determination. Miss 
Simmons, who lies at the heart of the mystery, is of no great assis- 
tance to him in unravelling it, for owing to something she saw in the 
woodshed as a child she is fearfully fey and forgetful. It says much 
for Miss Simmons that she makes amnesia charming even if it keeps 
her sadly subdued. Miss Sonia Dresdel and Mr. Maxwell Reed 
add their talents to the pot, and as an extra bénéfice there is some 
exquisite scenery at the end when the bare hills of Northumberland 
are used as a background to the final chise. 
* * * * 


It was a pity perhaps that in Sitting Pretty, his greatest success, 
Mr. Clifton Webb was concerned with children, for working on the 
assumption that Mr. Webb and a child must inevitably be funny 
Hollywood has strayed from the factual into the whimsical—or, 
to be more exact, the celestial—and the result is not a happy one. 

Mr. Webb and Mr. Edmund Gwenn are two angels whose business 
it is to see that a little unborn girl, Gigi Perreau, should be parented 
by Mr. Robert Cummings and Miss Joan Bennett—selfish theatrical 
types drifting apart—and not be kept hanging about in limbo with 
no daddy or mummy to love her. After a splendid time walking 
through walls and chatting with archangels, Mr. Webb decides to 
further his cause by materialising, choosing as a model Mr. Gary 
Cooper in his most Western mood. At moments, certainly, he is 
funny, but the sentimentality of the theme is, on the whole, so 
clogging that one can only smile very faintly, as one whose mouth 
is stopped by cherubs’ toes, as one upon whom the dust of heavenly 
talcum powder lies like a heavy carpet. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tosca, added to the repertory of the Covent Garden company on 


November 18th, has many of the-traits of the most popular con- 
temporary films, containing as it does scenes of sexual passion and 
torture, a near-rape, a murder (two, if you count the shooting of 
Cavaradossi) and a suicide. These are incidents in a story of 


abortive revolution, idealised in the figures of Angelotti and Cavara- 
dossi, and “ black ” reaction embodied in the character of Scarpia, 


“half hangman and half father confessor,’ whose cynical and 
ostentatious piety is one of many unmistakable notes of the popular 
anti-clericalism of Sardou’s day in Act 1. The original play was 
made famous by Duse and Bernhardt; but Puccini has not only 
added a new lyrical element to the story, he has put the whole of 
his magnificent musical stagecraft to the task of underlining the 


horrors of the piece. In fact, what was merely sordid but grippin 
in Sardou is now lent the glamour of honeyed melody and harmonies 
which alternately titillate and work by direct assault. The opera 
is thus not generally well thought of by the high-minded— Mahler 
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Water Treatment 


Some industrial processes can only be carried 
out with soft water and industries such as 
dyeing and bleaching first became established 
in those areas in which the water is naturally 
soft. Nowadays, the chemist can make water 
suitable for almost any purpose. The origin of 
water treatment may be traced back to a Scots 
doctor, Thomas Clark, who discovered in the 
first half of the last century that certain types 
of hard water could be softened by adding lime; 
‘*Clark’s method ”’ is still the basis of the 
lime-soda water treatment process which is 
widely used in industry today. Since Clark's 
pioneer work, many other chemicals have been 
produced for the treatment of water. In 1938, 
for example, two British chemists, Adams and 
Holmes, discovered the value of synthetic 


resins for treating water to be used in certain 





industrial processes — where a water of high 
purity, comparable with that of distilled water, 
is required. 

One of the greatest, but least known, achieve- 
ments of the British chemical industry is to 
treat, every day, thousands of millions of 
gallons of water used in textile processes, 
laundries and boilers — an achievement which 
saves the community many millions of pounds 
annually. British Railways treat between 
fifty and one hundred million gallons of 
water a day in order to maintain their loco- 
motive boilers in sound condition and free 
from scale. The British chemical industry 
also provides the housewife with soda crystals 
and similar alkalis which form the basis of 
domestic bath salts and water softening 


compounds. 
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and Dukas, for instance, had hard words for it—but it is dearly 


loved by the rest. 


The Covent Garden performance had many good points. Hilde 
Zadek, though laughably mild as a murderess and apparently 
bewildered rather than distressed by all the events of Act 2, has a 
most attractive voice, and sang some of her set pieces (especially 


Vissi d’arte) with both finish and conviction. It seems both foolish 


and offensive to repeat the truth, that Walter Midgley is not a 
robust but a lyrical tenor and that he therefore fails in the big 
dramatic moments (L’alba vindice appar was the most glaring 


example) and succeeds in the lyrical; so long as he is given such 
parts this must continue to happen. But his acting has improved 


and perhaps with modesty and a desire to learn (probably the two 
major desiderata among the singers at Covent Garden) both his 


singing and his acting will improve still further. Marko Roth- 
miller did not quite achieve the corrupt carnality of Scarpia, though 


he suggested very well the moral flaw at the heart of Scarpia’s 


sadism. His singing, in fact, was supremely intelligent: and the 
deliberate note of hardness in his voice would be admirable if we 
were to have a 7osca in modern dress, with the scene laid, say, 
in Berlin during the July of 1944 imstead of Rome in the June 
of 1800. 


Of the smaller parts Angelotti is important because he sets the 


tone of the production during the first few moments the curtain 
is up. Geraint Evans was simply a runaway ; it was inconceivable 
that he should ever have been the head of any conspiracy, so 
lacking was his performance in character and nobility of bearing, 
which even Scarpia's prison should not have obliterated. The 
experiment of making a boy sing the Shepherd in Act 3 was not 
successful, but the production as a whole was well modelled on the 
musical score. Roman Catholics will have been puzzled by exactly 
what was meant to be happening where in the church of St. Andrea 
della Valle, and Cardinals at Te Deums should have neither the 
bearing nor the vestments of Anglican bishops at a confirmation. 
* * * * 


Irmgard Seefried’s Lieder recital at the Wigmore Hall on 
November 19th seemed like the revival of a forgotten art to one 
who hears singers of all nationalities four or five nights a week, 
as I do. Her voice is cool and its strength lies in intensity -ather 
than in volume. Her choice of the miniature dramas of Brahms’s 
songs in the folk style and Wolf's Italian songs was absolutely right, 
and her artistic sense—in timing, subtle variations of tone, diction and 
phrasing—was comparable to that of the great Lieder singers of 
the last generation. In the grosser songs of Richard Strauss, which 
rely on brilliance of tone (especially in the top register) and on broad 
dramatic effect, on commonplace emotion and third-rate poetry, 
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the delicacies of her art were wasted, and her voice—which has a 
touch of mezzo colour--sounded strained. Why should such an 
artist bother her head with coarse feeding when Schubert 
Schumann or even Mahler provide such an abundance of delicacies 
MARTIN Cooper, 


RECENT RECORDS 


SOLOMON (for H.M.V.) plays Beethoven's op. 111 very finely, but the 
extreme ranges of the pianoforte make it a very difficult work to 
record. Kathleen Long plays Fauré’s 13th Nocturne for Decca with 
admirable taste and feeling, but Mewton Wood's style is too Nervous 
and abrupt for Schumann’s Symphonic Studies. The Grille 
Quartet plays, with Max Gilbert, Mozart's great G minor quinte 
K. 516 excellently. I thought the slow movement a trifle hurried 
here and there, but this is being very exacting. Campoli ha 
recorded, also for Decca, Tartini’s “ Devil’s Trill” sonata, finely 
played 

Probably the supreme technical performance among these records, 
and certainly among the violinists, is Nathan Milstein’s playing of 
Glazunov’s A minor violin concerto with the R.C.A. Victor Sym. 
phony Orchestra under William Steinberg Those who like Elgar’ 
should enjoy Glazunov’s violin concerto—they are much of a date 
and a quality—and the playing is unqualifiedly superb. Auber’s 
Fra Diavolo overture does not amount to much outside the theatre, 
but the Boston Promenade Orchestra under Arthur Fiedler have 
recorded it. The R.P.O. under Beecham make a pretty thing of 
Méhul’s overture to Les deux aveugles de Toléde. The Danish State 
Orchestra under Fritz Busch play Brahms’s second symphony with 
a good style, straightforward and vigorous, but the N.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Guido Cantelli grossly over-point Haydn's 
symphony no. 93, with “ brutal” tutti and an airified tenderness 
equally out of place. All these are H.M.V Another Haydn syn- 
phony, no. 99, played by the L.S.O. under Royalton Kisch, is issued 
by Decca. Columbia issues a most attractive recording of Wald 
teufel’s “Skaters Waltz” played by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Constant Lambert. 

Furtwingler conducts the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra in a 
fine new recording of Beethoven's fourth symphony, sensitive as 
always yet free from exaggeration. The Philharmonic Orchestra 
play Weber's Invitation to the Waltz under Igor Markevich with 
great verve and Tchaikovsky's B flat minor piano concerto under 
Dobrowen, with Solomon as a technically excellent (if slightly 
bored) soloist. Flagstad and Svanholm have recorded the Love 
Duet from Tristan in circumstances more congenial than the garden- 
bench at Covent Garden, and the quartet and quintet from Act | 
of Cosi fan tutte sung by this year’s Glyndebourne cast are admir- 
able. These are all H.M.V. records. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra play Rossini’s Gazza Ladra over- 
ture under Alceo Galliera and Tchaikovsky's Capriccio italien under 
Paul Kletzki, both works which are perhaps only worth playing 
supremely well: and they play them well but not supremely s0. 
Jennie Tourel’s singing of Ravel's Schéhérazade with the Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra is accomplished but coarse compared with the 
recent record made by Suzanne Danco. Two of our recent Italian 
visitors, Giacinto Prandelli and Cesare Siepi, have recorded arias 
by Verdi and Massenet and confirm the impression made when 
they sang here with La Scala—Prandelli of an accomplished tenor 
of the second rank and Siepi of a fine voice insufficiently controlled. 
Gieseking’s playing of Beethoven's first piano concerto with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra is magnificent. These records are all 
Columbia. 

Among Decca records Suggia’s playing of Lalo’s violoncello 
concerto with the L.S.O. has an added poignancy so soon after her 
death, though the work can hardly be viable except in her hands. 
Kathleen Ferrier, William Herbert and William Parsons are the 
soloists in Bach’s Cantata No. 67, with the Jacques Orchestra—a 
fine team and a good recording. M. C. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 39 
Report by R, S, Stanier 


Reform of time-tables is in the air. For the comfort of passengers 
it is surely just as important to know that a horde of school-children 
will invade the train (except on Saturdays) at Yorkminster as to know 
that the §.42 calls to pick up at Thatcham on Mondays. A prize of 
£5 was offered for six examples of the sort of information which 
time-tables ought to include. 

As I had resolved to give the prize to the entry which made me 
laugh most, I had anticipated that the judging would be a fairly 
easy task: but, alas for these subjective criteria, | found myself 
laughing most at entries which, for one reason or another, were 
inevitably disqualified. Delightful, for instance, as it would be if all 
information in railway time-tables Were conveyed in rhymed couplets, 
verisimilitude, if not realism, forbids R. Kennard Davis to get away 
with that medium. It is not, I confess, likely that any time-table 
will ever contain entries like “Seat 8, Carriage A of this train is 
reserved for Henry Smith, Esq., of Eccles and Peabody, Stock- 
brokers. Seat 7 is reserved for his Times (Julian More), but there 
is a horrid plausibility about it; and the same may be said of 
Margaret Usborne’s “ Ticket Collector Labour candidate. O.K. to 
travel Ist on 3rd ticket.” 

Other favourite suggestions concerned seats facing the engine, 
tunnels, connections, dirt, food, smells, and—on the credit side 
views and flowers. Quotable examples might be classified under 
the headings of Optimism, Cynicism and Fantasy. The following 
selection, sad to say, contains seven “ cynicals ” to one “ optimistic * 
and three “ fantastics.” 

DouGLAs HAWSON 

MB Misses once weekly bus to Great Boring by five minutes. 

MM Meat in buffet sandwiches Mondays. 

CM or FM Cricket or Football match usually in progress and 

visible from train. . 
W. M. L. Escompe 

EB Frequently used by member of Railway Executive. 

run to time. 


Liable to 


A. D. C. PETERSON 
d Connection with High Level by 612 steps and half a mile of 


passage. 
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p Rear coaches stop quarter of a mile short of platform, 
P. D. DE IONGH 

TT This journey took Dr. Johnson 5} hours in 1783 (see Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson). 

W. NorMan Dixon 

Often water is available from the taps on this train. 

The last coaches in the bay are not usually coupled to this train, 
If possible passengers will be warned not to make use of 
these. 

J. W. D. BeNDALI 

There will be no one on duty at Marlesford on Wednesdays. 
Staff free day. Descending passengers should leave tickets 
in the pail provided for the purpose at the station entrance. 

ETHEL M. KENNEDY 

The 10.15 will call at every station from Land's End to John o 
Groats. 

But six suggestions were called for, and in recommending the 
award of prizes I have felt it necessary to take into account the 
blending and balance of the whole. On this ground I put first 
David James and E. P. Stanham. The former, beginning and ending 
with fantasy, has sufficient “ body” in the middle to take off the 
acidity ; the latter, milder and more reticent, repays study, and 
even if British Railways could not find space to publish his scholia, 
experience should soon teach the public to appreciate the value of 
his footnotes. I recommend accordingly the award of 30s. each to 
David James and E. P. Stanham, and consolation prizes of 10s. to 
Douglas Hawson, A. D. C. Peterson, W. Norman Dixon and 
H. V. T. Burton. 

PRIZEWINNERS 
(DAVID JAMES) 

(As a keen Bradshavian, I submit these on condition that they are used 
solely as footnotes to Bradshaw ; let us have no truck with “ simplified” 
time-tables.) 

1. Stops short of station for 7 minutes to go 
“ Chuck-a chuck-a-chuck-chuck-a-chuck. 

2. Restaurant car: the meal is dreadful but the 
Beaujolais strangely palatable 

3. An unusually clean train: 3rd is just as 
comfortable as Ist and has, of course, far 
nicer people travelling 


” 


4. Changes direction here: seats “ facing ” 
become “ back to.” 
5. Buffet: Often has cigarettes. 
6. Arrives on time. 
(E. P. STANHAM) 
Symbol Meaning. Object. 


For the benefit of those who 
say they like sitting ~ facing 
the engine.” 


A This train will be pushed by 
the engine, not pulled. 


B Platforms will appear either all For long-legged people to 
on the port or (B2) all on the select an undisturbed seat. 
starboard side. 

peace of mind. 


Cc Door-handles on this train are For parents’ 


on the outside only. 


D Boy with evening papers will So that remainder of parents’ 


be near 3rd-class compart- journey does not have to be 
ments during short stop at made in guard's van. 
Bookminster. 

E Train stops at Little Melsham For the benefit of the non- 
with ALL carriages opposite jumper. 


platform, 


F That in spite of E the guard's 
van will draw up actually on 
Melsham level-crossing. the last bus is effectively 

prevented from starting for 
the village until the train has 
gone on. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 4! 
Set by Guy Kendall 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a sonnet, 
Petrarchan or otherwise (Meredithian not excluded), on the passing 
of the London tram. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than December Ist. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of December 8th. 


So that the gates cannot be 
opened for road traffic and 
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America and the Festival 
Sir,—I have just read Lord Ismay’s introduction to the programme of 


the Festival of Britain. His opening sentence reads: “ Next year Britain 
throws her doors wide open in welcome to the world.” There is great 
confusion of thought in the United States about the purpose of the 
Festival of Britain. We are told that Britain’s doors are wide open, not 
for the spectacie of commercial fanfare, but wide open to danger, owing 
to inadequate defence. The people of this country are told that our taxes 
are to be very much increased, not only to supply’the billions we need 
for national defence, but that we must help defend Britain, the bulwark of 
democratic civilisation. 

Every day over the radio, in the Press and by appeals through the mail 
Wwe are reminded of the need of Great Britain for our personal help. 
We are told, as a warning against national gluttony, of the meat ration 
of the British, and urged to send food parcels. We are instructed in the 
details of the economic plight of Britain. Yet in gaily-coloured and 
highly-priced advertisements in our best magazines appear attractive 
pictures, depicting the pageant of Britain. In these advertisements the 
Festival is described as a means “to demonstrate the economic stability 
of Britain.” 

It would seem ungracious and un-cricket to refer in thought or letter 
to the part played by American dollars in this now-heralded economic 
security. The result of these contradictory streams of publicity is utter 
bewilderment in the American mind. Private letters from Britain urge 
American friends not to come to Britain during the Festival. Organised 
commercial agencies urge the tourist to come. Many Americans who had 
made tentative plans to visit England next year have changed their minds 
for two reasons, one being the possibility of a general war, and the other 
being the dismay and distaste with which they regard the Festival. I was 
told last year in England that the Government expected to lose millions 
of pounds on the venture, but, however disastrous were the losses on the 
roundabout, they would make it up on the swings. It didn’t seem to 
make sense. The swings make some people dizzy. 

Is this Festival of Prosperity decreed by the same authority which 
ordered the Festival of Austerity? Are Americans expected to spend 
dollars for prosperity with the same sincere motive with which many of 
us have spent dollars to relieve austerity ? Americans are not being asked 
to support a Festival in 1951, but to pay for a war and for the rehabilita- 
tion of Korea and to prepare, on a scale hitherto undreamed of, for 
national defence and military operations, Our industries are building 
additions, so that material of war may be manufactured along with the 
peacetime commodities which are needed here and all over the world. 

The American people are, being told that they must not expect a 
continuance of their high standard of living while other countries are 
facing severe shortages and increased austerity. We are being warned 
of shortages here and advised to take them with or without the grin. 
During two world wars Americans have grown accustomed to a variety 
of condemnation. We were told by Europe that we were fiddling while 
Rome was burning. Should we do as the Romans do now? We need 
to have the true situation explained. I think it would be an act of 
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patriotism on the part of the Spectator and a great favour to American 

readers if some light on the subject could be beamed across the Atlantic, 

—Yours faithfully, J. Dupont, 
Kittery Point, Maine, U.S.A. 


Employment and the Old 

Six,—In his interesting article published in your issue of November 17th, 
Mr. Angus Maude, M.P., though possibly rather over-solicitous about 
the care of the old, does old people somewhat less than justice, perhaps, 
In suggesting that millions of them would use their voting power to 
improve their own financial position at the expense of the young. That 
some might do so, out of ignorance rather than selfishness, is probable, 
It is important, therefore, that old people should be made to realise 
that, in the national interest, the welfare of the young must come first, 
and that, when anyone has ceased to be a productive unit, the 
prolongation of his life is no longer of direct benefit to the State 

In present conditions, as Mr. Maude says, the economic arguments 
for early retirement have disappeared. The urgent need now is to keep 
old people at productive work for as long as possible. Only by doing 
so will it be possible to ease the almost intolerable burden which the 
young, in future generations, will be called upon to bear. Should not 
the Government, therefore, commence now to set an example to other 
employers by allowing and encouraging its officers, in both civil and 
military services, to continue serving, in subordinate positions, after the 
age of compulsory retirement? In this way the disadvantage of retaining 
men in responsible posts, after they have passed the age of maximum 
efficiency, would be obviated, while the advantage of utilising their 
services, in positions which they were still fit to hold, would be gained, 
And to compensate them for reduction of rank and pay they might be 
permitted to draw at least as much of the pension they had earned as 
would, with the pay of their reduced rank or grade, amount to appreciably 
more than that pension alone. 

The personal columns of newspapers bear eloquent testimony to the 
number of retired officers now seeking employment of almost any kind. 
It seems obvious, therefore, that such a step by the Government would 
be welcomed by the Services. Once the Government had given the 
lead commercial firms and industry generally would probably follow; 
and could, if necessary, be constrained to do so in the national interest. 
There would then no longer be any need for an “age limit” in any 
kind of employment and the only criterion would be the ability of the 
employee to continue doing useful work in some capacity suited to his 
age and to his physical and mental fitness—I am, Sir, your obedient 

H. R. PELLy 
(Lieut.-Col., Indian Army, Retired). 


servant, 


5 Smith Terrace, Chelsea, §.W.3. 


Tanganyika Problems 


Sir,—Lt.-Col. E. B. Hoyle, in his letter in your issue of October 27th, 
asks what I mean by writing that “to introduce the Kenya complex to 
Tanganyika would be a major disservice to Tanganyika” and that an 
“imposed white leadership is today an anachronism. Under the 
Trusteeship Agreement entered into by the British Government in 1946, 
all inhabitants of Tanganyika are guaranteed, without discrimination as 
to race or nationality, that there shall be no barrier standing in the way 
of their economic, cultural and political progress. The “ Kenya com- 
plex” is the “ superior” attitude of a British minority, who would still 
treat Asians, Africans and even other white nationalities as under- 
privileged “ lesser breeds,” and seek to maintain those barriers. By an 
“ imposed ” white leadership I mean representation, under the constitu- 
tion, of a white British majority on Legislative and Executive Council. 

The white settlers and planters of Tanganyika, at whom I regret to 
see Col. Hoyle professes to sneer, are as much an integral part of their 
country and concerned with its future as are the Kenya settlers whose 
future he very rightly wishes to safeguard. It all comes down to a matte! 
of political sagacity, and it is regrettable that we have to spend our time 
arguing in such terms. The Kenya complex especially affects the Kenya 
Indian community. The following judgement, written forty years ago, 
is apposite. 

“ How stands the claim of the Indian in Kenya ? His rights as a human 
being, his rights as a British subject, are equally engaged. It was the 
Sikh soldier who bore an honourable part in the conquest and pacification 
of these East African countries. It is the Indian trader who, penetrating 
and maintaining himself in all sorts of places to which no white man 
would go or in which no white man could earn a living, has more than 
anyone else developed the early beginnings of trade and opened up the 
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* Illustration: Courtesp 
of Mr. W. Mann 
and Start-rite Shoes, 

Norwich 


Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 
accustomed reference to ° expert British Craftsmanship’. 


But... . have you ever stopped to ask yourself... 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” **: 


Introducing Billy Mann. Fifty-three unable to spotlight one man or one 
He part of the process. And must there 
not be craftsmanship at every stage 
if the finished article is to be a 
masterpiece ? Monsanto think so 


years a ‘hand sewn maker’. 
produces a special type of light fashion 
shoe for ladies. One of the reasons why 


Footwear ranks high as a special item and follow this rule in making 
in the Export List. * chemicals for a long list of 
But... does craftsmanship mean only __ British industries. Monsanto 
handcraftsmanship? The production — chemicals for tanning play a 

of the fine grade leather used by the _ vital part in the prepara- 
‘hand sewn maker’ is also the work tion of fine leathers used 


of craftsmen... although one may be _ by the ‘hand sewn maker’ 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. 
Of widely varying application, they all conform to the 


highest standards yf crafism mship ine hemical man ifacture 


my) MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
7 8 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 .« 








OST OF LIVING 


The most pressing domestic problem of the moment, directly affecting 
us all, is the cost of living. This is the subject of a new Gallup Poll 
Feature to be published in the News Chronicle. 





A special reporter of the News Chronicle who ascompanied one of the 
investigators engaged on this survey will amplify. the final results and 
embody them in a series of articles beginning on November 28. 

When scientifically analysed, the answers to carefully designed questions on spending habits 
(e.g. how much is spent on food, entertainment, education, etc.) and on people’s expectations 
and intentions, make a fascinating and instructive study and show in detail how different 
income groups are affected by the cost of living. 

This new survey, like all Gallup Polls taken in Great Britain, has been carried out by the 
British Institute of Public Opinion, and is to appear exclusively in the 


NEWS CHRONICLE 


OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES: 








Monday, November 27: Strategy and the Atom Bomb by Air Vice-Marshal Sir Conrad Collier. 
Monday, December 4: The Peaceful Potentialities of Atomic Energy by Sir John Cockeroft. 
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first slender means of communications. It was by Indian labour that 
the one vital railway on which everything else depends was constructed. 
It is the Indian banker who supplies perhaps the larger part of the 
capital yet available for business and enterprise, and to whom the white 
settlers have not hesitated to recur for financial aid. The Indian was 
here long before the first British official, He may point to as many 
generations of useful industry on the coast and inland as the white 
settlers, especially the most recently arrived contingents from South 
Africa (the loudest against him of all), can count years of residence. 
Is it possible for any Government with a scrap of respect for 
honest dealing between man and man, to embark upon a policy of 
deliberately squeezing out the native of India from regions in which he 
has established himself under every security of public faith ? 

‘We are in the presence of one of those apparently hopeless 
antagonisms of interests which baffle and dispirit all who are concerned 
in their adjustment.” 

Although some things have changed, these words, written forty years 
ago by Mr. Winston Churchill, have lost in essence neither their truth nor 
their force, and the solution supported by men of the mentality of your 
correspondent, who I admit is in some degree representative, is a greater 
anachronism now than it was then.—-Yours faithfully, BE. FP. Hircncock 

Tanganyika Territory, East Africa. 


The Private Patient 


Sirn,—May I thank Mr. Warren Postbridge for his timely and lucid 
explanation of how and why private-ward facilities are available in State 
hospitals for those who, for various personal reasons, feel that the free 
treatment provided in a general ward does not meet their requirements. 
His comprehensive survey is most interesting ; but the item of greatest 
interest to the majority of would-be private patients is: Why are charges 
for some private beds so high as to make them virtually prohibitive ? 
It is true, provident schemes enable provision to be made for these 
charges. For instance, the London Association for Hospital Services 
undertakes to pay all costs for a member treated in a fee-controlled bed, 
in return for a contribution of two shillings a week ; but the fact remains 
that many cannot afford even this small extra charge on their incomes. 
The whole trouble seems to arise from the Minister of Health's formula 
on which hospitals are compelled to base their charges. The underlying 
principle that private patients shall bear the full cost of the private 
wards is, in my submission, harsh and unreasonable ; and in its application, 
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The Gateway to India 


Businessmen need go no further than London to find the 
key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities needed for trade with the 
subcontinent of India. Moreover, the Bank’s specialized 
knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great value 
to those interested in developing trade with these territories. 
Enquiries are welcome at Head Office and branches. 


A comprehensive banking service ts 
available at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA KENYA 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
Head Office : 


INDIA LIMITED 


26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 





by regarding each hospital as an individual unit, it is cumbersome and 
unbusinesslike. On the surface, it seemed all very nice fixing limits for 
surgeons’, physicians’ and other professional fees ; these anyhow would 
have been governed by the law of supply and demand, as in the past 
not to mention the claims of the Income-Tax collector. But it is a queer 
anomaly that the Minister offered no corresponding compensatory 
reductions in the charges imposed by the hospitals themselves 

Nor is this all, for the recent efforts to work out a reasonably accurate 
costing system for hospitals would indicate that under the present 
formula, which purports to charge the full cost, there is a risk that 
private patients’ charges may be based on uncertain figures, which may 
or may not result in the patient’s paying more than is really necessary, 
Be that as it may, what justification is there for charging a patient the 
full cost of his maintenance? Every private patient can be assumed 
to be a compulsory contributor to the National Health Service and 
statutorily entitled to its services. The many thousands treated in private 
wards are therefore receiving treatment in a State hospital which through 
their contributions they are helping to maintain. Surely they are 
entitled to the value of the same treatment as all other hospital patients, 
and to that extent there is no case for any charge whatever. It is only 
for extra services, special amenities and any other aids to comfort and 
convenience not enjoyed by the State patient, that they should have to pay, 

If this equitable principle were in practice the charges for private beds 
could be very considerably reduced. The cumbersome method whereby 
each hospital charges according to its own rate should not be difficult 
to get rid of. Many nationalised industries average their charges, and 
hospitals might well do the same. It is certainly desirable that the great 
diversity of rates be replaced by a scale of, say, three rates, eaeh 
applicable to a certain group of hospitals. Could not the Regional 
Boards determine into which of these categories each hospital in their 
area should be placed for this purpose? May I ask that these obser- 
vations be regarded as expressing my personal views, and not necessarily 
those of the London Association for Hospital Services, of which I am 
the secretary.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., IT. W. Pract 

The London Association for Hospital Services, 

Tavistock House (South), Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


M.L.5 


Sirn,—The writer of the article on “ our secret police,” in your issue of 
November 17th, is mistaken in his statement about the formation of 
M.1.S. It came into existence as M.O.5-—I was present at its birth and 
the dates have been published—not after 1918, but in 1910. It was aug- 
mented in 1912 and was going strong from 1914 to 1918, under the late 
Colonel Sir Vernon Kell. It changed its name from M.O.5 to MLS 
when in 1915 the Directorate of Military Operations and Intelligence 
was divided into the two Directorates of “O” and “ L”—Your obedient 
servant, ARCHIMEDES. 


Justice for Teachers ? 

Sir, Your correspondent F.C.L.1. seems to be under some misapprehen- 
sion. In suggesting that teachers will be adequately remunerated under 
the new scales he cquates the teaching and insurance professions, and 
indicates that comparatively teachers are or will be better paid. 1 would 
not go so far as to say that such an equation is a false premise, but it 
is Open te much doubt. I would ask him whether he takes account of 
the respective advantages which the teaching and insurance professions 
are expected to confer upon the community ; and whether, in his opinion, 
the man who studies with little or no guidance, in his own time, is 
generally better equipped for his task than the man who puts himself 
for three or four years under the guidance of men who are his superiors 
in intelligence and in experience. 

1 would not say, Sir, that the insurance profession is well paid, if 
conditions such as F.C.LI1, describes are obtaining generally, but such 
a fact cannot detract from the justice of teachers’ claims for large 
salaries, and I would agree with you that the new scales should not be 
considered adequate for a highly-skilled man who has at the same time 
such tremendous responsibility. 

I should like, myself, to remark on your paragraph Justice for 
Teachers. \f a First Class Honours man receives no more than any other 
Honours man, sixth-form teaching may well suffer through the inability 
of the schools to draw the best men, for it is conceivable that the First 
Class man expects more for his greater attainment. Mpreover, it would 
seem to me to be extremely politic, leaving aside claims of justice, that 
any Honours man should have some remuneration over and above that 
of the man with the Pass degree, otherwise—a development which has 
been noted and lamented already on the science side—the profession will 
cease to attract Honours graduates.—Yours faithfully, J. P. Toomey. 


University Union, Manchester 15. 
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SAVE YOUR SIGHT—BY BETTER LIGHT, 


AND AT ENORMOUSLY REDUCED COST. 





So much lighting to-day seems to be 
installed without regard to the true 
objects of good lighting —comfortable 
vision and preservation of sight. 
The ideal form of illumination should 


An Exclusive Design 







16" diameter 18" diameter 





be that which is GLARELESS, 
SHADOWLESS, and EVENLY DIS- up to up to 
TRIBUTED, and since all artificial 200 watt 500 watt 
light is more or less harmful, let 
us useé no more than is necessary 
for good clear vision. G.V.D. 


specialise in producing this form of 
ind doing so in the most 


lighting, 
effective and economical 


efficient, 





manner, sometimes Saving as much 
as 75-80 per cent. in current, bulb 
renewals and maintenance costs. G.V.D. 1580 





The fitting illustrated is just one example of a simple application of 
the G.V.D. System A fitting such as this could light a room 
perfectly up to about 300 square feet in area and up to about 9 ft 
6 in. high, at a cost of only £7.10.0, and the larger size will light up 
to 500 or 600 square feet at the low cost of £12.0.0, enabling you 
to sit in perfect comfort in any corner of the room. This fitting 
would make a most acceptable Christmas present. 


“WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING ” 


The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the 
G.V.D. LIGHTING SYSTEM : 
War Office: Ministry of Works; 
National Dock Labour Board ; 


Air Ministry; London County Council; 
London Chamber of Commerce ; Savoy 
Chapel; Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd De Havilland Aircraft Co. Ltd. ; 
Express Dairy Co. Ltd.; Liverpool University; Magdalene College, 
Cambridge: Cheltenham College; Hereford Cathedral School; and now, 
the New Birkbeck College, University of London 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 


29b, Torrington | Square, London, W.C.1. 




















FOR THE 
BETTER ENJOYMENT 
OF MUSIC 


E.M.G. specialise in meeting the demands of 
those prepared to accept only the best in 
musical reproduction. E.M.. service is 
complete, and the staff who serve you are 
musically expert. The extensive stocks of 
records, (78 & 33\), the shop itself and the 
unasnal audition rooms co ne to delight 
as nowhere else in London. 






* Long-playing Records 


Large stocks in great variety always available. Also Decea Long 
Playing Units for connecting to existing equipment. 


E.M.G. RECORD TOKENS MAKE MOST ACCEPTABLE GIFTS. 


* High Quality Instruments 


E.M.G. distribate exclusively the excellent Davey Reproducers 
and Radiograms. Conversions can also be effected. Other 
specialities D.P.4 Moving Coil Pick-up. E.M.C. Steep 
Cutting Audio-frequency Filter to reduce surface noise. 


* The Monthly Letter 


E.M.G.’s independent review of latest 
record releases. Impartial and 


} i} | dependable. 7'- per year post free. 
| 2 . ; an 
el ft HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES, LTD. 
6, NEWMAN ST... OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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COCOA: Many years 


before the Spaniards 






conquered Mexico, the 






native Aztecs were 






familiar with the cacao 
They drank the 


cocoa and used the seeds 





tree. 









as money. Cocoa was introduced 





to Europe in the 16th century and 





soon became a fashionable and 
Indeed, by the end of 
the 19th century the supply of beans 





popular drink. 







from the New World could not keep 






pace with the demand. The intro- 





duction of cocoa to the Gold Coast 
only dates from 1880 but today the 
territory is the largest producer of 







cocoa beans in the world, 





Full and up-to-date information from 





our branches in the Gold Coast on 







market conditions and industrial 






trends in the colony is readily 
obtainable on request. Please write 





to our Intelligence Department at 






the address given below. 
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Colour in South Africa 


Sin,—I am glad to have Mr. Ray’s explanation—I regret that it reached 
me only now. He did not advocate miscegenation, but said that Brazil 
which practised miscegenation is more civilised than South Africa which 
Opposes it. Many people understood this to mean that miscegenation was 
a good thing. The position in South Africa is surely quite different. 
Those who know by experience what misery miscegenation has entailed 
here will realise this. The history of the Latin races in South America 
belongs to another order and is built on another tradition. 

I still say that Mr. Ray’s statement that Johannesburg is a city of 
the dead after dark for fear of the Africans is fantastically yntrue, in 
spite of the support he derives from another visitor, Mr. Douglas Reed. 
When you cannot find a parking place for your car on practically every 
night of the week, would you speak of the city being “ yielded to the 
dark man” as Mr. Reed does? The fact that there are no pavement 
cafés, which Mr. Ray adduces as an argument, is an example of how he 
jumps to conclusions. The reason is not that the Europeans are in fear 
of the Africans (though this fear is real enough in lonely places) but 
that Johannesburg has followed the English and not the Continental 
tradition in this respect. 

In case my own position is misunderstood, will you allow me to add 
this? In my books, The Stranger at the Gate, and Vergil the Universal, 
in thirty years’ work for racial co-operation, I stood for the principle 
of the fundamental unity of mankind. But I pointed out that the efforts 
to apply the principle too hastily, and without regard to necessary inter- 
mediate steps, often broke down in practice. We need practical 
experience and a realisation of history and its effect on psychology to 
see the next step. I am for a resolute loyalty to the principle and for 
converting those who are merely prejudiced or actuated by hate ; but 
to convert a man you must show him that you understand his problem 
in its practical bearing. You must realise the history of a European 
minority, outnumbered by four to one, in whose past there have been 
the clashes of pioneers opening up a country and the unhappy legacy 
produced by bloodshed, past and present. How often have we seen 
people, arriving here full of zeal for the immediate application of an 
abstract principle, undergoing a complete reaction in a few years. 

I believe in the Roman principle of elasticity and deplore the rigid 
and general foolishness cultivated by those in power. I stand for the 
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development of the non-European without rigid bars to hinder his Pre- 
gress ; but in the present state of society I feel it would be unwise 
sweep away all social barriers suddenly. It would be leaping over inter. 
mediate steps. And I may add that my friends, the late Jan Hofmeyr ang 
the late General Smuts, felt the same.—Yours sincerely, 

University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. T. J. HAARHOFR, 


The “ Peace Congress ” 


Six,—In this week’s Spectator you state that “to issue visas to delegates 
(to the ‘ Peace Congress *) abroad and then stop the delegates at the Ports 
is to play a very unattractive game.” Mr. Ede showed recently in his 
statement in the House of Commons that this was only done in seven 
cases. “ Only 82 out of 300 foreigners to whom visas had been granted 
presented themselves at our ports, and of these 75 were given leave tg 
land.” In such an unusual undertaking as this, it is surely essential] 
allow a “margin of error” in the original grants of visas, which had 
to be corrected at the ports presumably because further information hag 
come to light about these seven persons which made their entny 
undesirable. 
One may legitimately criticise the Government for allowing a “ Peace 
Congress” to take place at all which could consist of nothing by 
inflammatory and abusive speeches, but, granted that the Congress was 
to be held, I do not feel Mr. Ede deserves all the strictures he has 
met with. The method he adopted, of excluding the “Committe 
Members” and such people as were really enemies of our country and 
of all our political and social ideals, seems reasonable enough. We ar 
living, unfortunately, in a very dangerous werld, and “ freedom of 
speech ” can no longer bear all the connotations one could wish. It did 
not do so in the war. Can it do so in the “cold war” ?—Your 
faithfully, Mary C. Moorman. 
The Theological College, Chichester, Sussex. 


[To grant even one visa, obviously after investigation, and then tum 
the holder of it back at a British port, is a highly regrettable achievement 
Ep., Spec tator.] 


The Guy Fawkes’ Prayer 

Sir,— Other readers besides myself may have been puzzled by some of 
Janus’s references to the form of prayer with thanksgiving formerly used 
on November Sth. He seems to imply that this form first came into use 
in 1761. Actually the observance of November Sth was instituted by an 
Act of Parliament 3 Jac. Ic.1; and a special form of service was drawn 
up by the bishops and issued by royal authority in 1606. This form was 
revised at the Restoration and adopted by Convocation in 1662; and 
annexed to the Prayer Book of that year. It has, therefore, a considerably 
longer history than 1761. 

Nor do I understand why Janus refers to the inclusion in 1690 within 
this service of Willian of Orange’s landing in England as “ irrelevant.” 
For it was on November Sth that the “ Protestant wind,” which had 
blown his expedition down the Channel, permitted it to land in Torbay 
and thus to effect what our forefathers in that epoch regarded as a second 
Providential deliverance of the nation from popery and absolutism. “As 
soon as I landed,” wrote Gilbert Burnet, “1 made what haste I could t 
the place where the Prince was; who . . . asked me if I did not now 
believe predestination. I told him I would never forget that providence 
of God which had appeared so signally on this occasion.” 

[hese services were disused afer 1859 as a result of a royal warrant, 
issued by Queen Victoria upon a request from Parliament.—Y ours 
fully, NORMAN SYKES. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 





Stranger Than Truth ? 


Sir,—Like many of your readers I was greatly entertained by the extract 
“from a Government Order” quoted by Janus from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. My enjoyment was in no way modified by the fect 
that, from internal evidence alone, it was not difficult to see that the 
quotation was not taken from an actual statutory instrument but was, 
in fact, a parody of one. 

Now the old English sport of bureaucrat-baiting is a very pleasent 
pastime. I play it myself, and, as a bureaucrat of a minor order in 0 
working hours, I can testify that the fox enjoys it. But even in U 
branch of gamesmanship there are certain rules; and surely one ¢! 
them—too often transgressed—is that the sportsman should be sure ¢! 
his facts. Officialese in correspondence and reports can be amusing 
and exasperating, and the war against it should be keenly fought (I 
nearly said “ rigorously prosecuted”); and, in fact, it is the offcials 
themselves (such as the author of Plain Words) who are doing mute 
of the fighting. But do let us fight fair—vYours faithfully, A. K. Ross 
24 Brooks Road, Manchester, 16. 
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British Industry uses Mouldings 





Flux Valve of the Gyrosyn com- 
pass made by the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. Ltd. and used in the De 
Havilland ‘ Comet’. Mouldings 
in BAKELITE material X 5073 


—in BAKELITE Material 


to be sure 


Products, processes, plant—all three may be improved by 
BAKELITE Plastics. For instance, manufacturers can lighten 
an aircraft compass, cut china production costs and make 
machinery turn out better textiles. In fact, BAKELITE de- 
velopments make you think ... especially in terms of 
stepping up efficiency and lowering costs. Our Technical 
Staff will be glad to help you on your way—in every way 


possible. 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 
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BAKELITE LIMITED - 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON - Swt 
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MATURED VIRGINIA 


This much-prized tobacco—until now reserved for export 
—is now available at home as well as abroad. It is the famous 

Four Square Matured Virginia in FINE CUT 
It has the 
delicate flavour and smoothness which “ fins 


form, ready-rubbed for the pipe. 


cut”? smokers treasure, yet is as cool as @ 
straight virginia—economical too—count the 


number of extra pipefuls you get from each 





In Australia it is a first favourite for 
Ask for “ Four 


Square Red, Fine Cut ”—at all good tobac- 


ounce, 


cigarettes as well as pipes. 
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The Baldwin Speech 


Sir,—In your issue of November 17th you print a letter from a gentleman 
in a vicarage who says that a Conservative Prime Minister in 1935 
subordinated, on the eve of a General Election, national to party interests, 
avowing in November, 1936, that, if he'd gone to the country then on 
the necessity of rearmament, this pacific democracy would not have 
rallied to that cry, and that nothing could have made the loss of the 
election more certain. 

Mr. Baldwin was speaking not of the election which was held in the 
autumn of 1935 but of a hypothetical election which might (perhaps 
ought) to have been held in 1933. He made that perfectly plain at the 
time, and it has since been made plain (often enough, one would have 
hoped) in reply to slanderous or negligent politicians or journalists. 

Anyone who is sufficiently interested in this subject to make public 
pronouncements about it, and who may find Hansard difficult to expound, 
should get hold of the Cambridge Journal for November, 1948.—Y ours 
faithfully, KENNETH PICK THORN. 

House of Commons, S.W.J1. 

[The point was fully dealt with in an article in the Spectator of 
January 2Ist, 1949.—Ep., Spectator.] 


The Ethics of Gambling 


Sin,—The opposition of the Free Churches to gambling in any shape or 
form is not based upon any spoil-sport attitude ; still less is it due to 
bigotry or the “ fanaticism " commonly attributed to the “ Puritans.” It 
is based upon faith and experience. On faith, because St. Paul in his 
first letter to the Corinthians commands us not to cause our brother to 
stumble by indulging in a practice which may have no evil effect upon 
ourselves ; and, indeed, this is a natural and reasonable inference from 
the even more authoritative command that we should love one another. 
It is, or by this time should be, an elementary practice of Christian 
charity. 

On experience, because we find in fact that a large proportion of men 
and women do in fact “ stumble” because of our example. How many 
have begun with what is merely a “ harmless little flutter” and proceeded 
to ruin themselves and others by engaging in the anti-social practices so 
well described in the Report of the Commission of the Church Assembly. 
It may be rejoined that these form only a very small proportion of the 
whole. but, were it no more than one per cent., the Christian would still 
be obliged by the compelling force of love that will not let the ninety and 
nine innocent remain in oblivion of the one that is lost. 

I find it difficult to understand fellow-Christians who appear to convert 
a moral law into a law of averages. At what point does the amount 
risked become anti-social ? Has the limit been raised with the reduction 
in the value of money? Are such considerations worthy of a great 
Church ? It is time that limits were set to our subservience to “the 
world” and that by abstention were realised more of the beauty and 
wonder of the full life that remains.—Yours faithfully, 

H. D. NortTHFIELD. 

Si. Andrew's College, Selly Oak, Birmingham, 29. 


A Dumas Novel 


Sir,—I should like to call your attention to a misprint in my review of 
Mr. Craig Bell's Alexandre Dumas. The novel of middle-class life to 
which I referred is called Black. This should not be confused with The 
Black Tulip which | mentioned some lines earlier.—Y ours faithfully, 

50 Middleway, N.W.11. J. M. CoHen. 


HEFFER’S 


The Bookshop known the world over. 
New & secondhand, English, American. 
European and Oriental Books. Learned, 
rare and standard works’ bought; 
lists invited. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LIMITED 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WE never know when our days will suddenly be enlightened by one of 
the smaller miracles of life. 1 went out on to the southward-looking 
terrace of my hill-top home this morning to watch the sunrise. After a 
savage day and night of storm, the east was breaking into horizontal 
bands,of open sky, with the cloud lit at the breaks into a sullen pink, 
The colour deepened and spread, and at last the rim of the sun appeared, 
I stared at that recurring wonder, as one stares at the minute hand of a 
grandfather clock, trying, and only just succeeding, to detect the move 
ment. Up came the rosy old giant, and all the air of the world about 
me sprang into warmth and life. 

And now the miracle. Two pigeons came from the west, flying toward 
the sun. As they passed overhead, I looked up at their under-wings and 
bellies, and saw the red sun reflected in their shining feathers. For a 
moment they were fiamingoes. Then they passed, and were pigeons 
agam. 


Advice to Bird-watchers 


I always keep a pair of opera glasses (I've had them for forty years) 
standing on the window-ledge, ready to be snatched up instantly. They 
serve me well, and I am reluctant to replace them. by a more scientific 
instrument. But the temptation to be extravagant is strong after reading 
a pamphlet issued by the British Trust for Ornithology: How to Choose 
and Use Field-Glasses, by E. M. Nicholson (9d.). The author says that 
opera glasses are of little use in bird-watching, and that for general pur- 
poses a binocular of eight magnifications is most satisfactory. “ Always 
remember,” he says, “that the higher powers magnify the natural shake 
of one’s hands as well as the size of the image. This is especially 
noticeable in an exposed position on a windy day. It is unwise to buy 
a glass stronger than one can hold pretty steady on the target.” I expect 
‘all people who have to wear strong spectacles have difficulty with 
binoculars. Mr. Nicholsen advises the choice of binoculars with very 
shallow eye-cups, and separate focusing. This last point applies to 
everybody, for | have yet to meet the person whose two eyes are of 
exactly equal strength. 


Setting Things in Motion 

Since I cut down a quince tree (a carrier of rust) on my ground some 
months ago, I have been astonished by the process of change which | 
then set in motion. First, the free space made that corner look twice as 
big. Then the bit of bare soil began to change under the weather, break- 
ing up and growing lighter under the spade. A Cox's apple near-by is 
already throwing out twigs toward that open space, and the compost 
heap beyond it is definitely drier. This is an example in miniature of 
what must happen when whole forests are removed. No wonder the 
Jeremiahs of the nature-world are lifting up their warning voices to 
admonish us that if we go on as we are at present, converting the forests 
of the old and new world continents into copies of the Spectator and 
journals with even larger circulation, then the health of Mother Earth 
will break down. 

Watching the responses of other plant life to this minor change of 
environment, I realise afresh how important ecology is. Surely we know 
nothing of any organism unless we can study it in its natural habitat, 
observing its reactions to the continuous adventure of time and space. 
And again, what a positive part every individual. of blood or sap, plays 
in the building up of the symphony of nature. Each gives more than it 
takes. It is thus more than a material factor. It is a vital one ; and that 
realisation carries us into the field of the latter-day physicists, which is 
now the same field, but through another gate, as that of the mystics. 


In the Garden 


Personal temperaments of owners and makers show in gardens as 
vividly as in clothes, choice of food, and the arts. And where the control 
is shared, some compromise is always called for. That is why I am now 
looking down upon a transformation scene. After the decision to 
disinfect the rose-beds, the spirit of adventure took charge. The bush- 
Toses are now all lifted and heeled in down among the vegetables. What 
were rose-beds have been sprayed with tar-distillate and a touch of 
sulphur. They are now to be dug over and manured from the compost 
with a touch of bonemeal added. After that, the inmates of the long 
herbaceous border down the east side of the garden are to be moved into 
the sterilised western beds, and ultimately the roses set where once the 
columbine and other perennials seemed so permanent. Such a complete 
change-over looks to me like a Parliamentary procedure. 


RICHARD CHURCH. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


R. POSTERITY (as Goldsmith called our descendants) 
may possibly regard the eighteenth century as the high- 
tide of British achievement, when he considers the prose 

of Addison, the poetry of Pope, the conversation of Dr. Johnson, 
the campaigns of Marlborough, the palaces of the nobility, the 
preaching of Wesley, and the growth of the House of Commons into 
the effective and not unamiable bear-garden which it still is. All 
these are achievements of that great century. But they are out- 
standing achievements and therefore they are not typical. If one 
wished to convey the life and feeling of the time as it normally was, 
when it was most itself, Goldsmith would better serve the purpose. 
An omnibus selection by Mr. Garnett,* which contains most of his 
works, and almost all of them that are excellent, is not only very 
good reading, but one might often be tempted to present such a 
pretty book to a friend ; as one did so one could say, “ Here is the 
tighteenth century.” 

Goldsmith was not at the very top of achievement. But Dr. 
He attempted every kind of writing, and 
he touched nothing he did not adorn. He wrote a very good story 
in The Vicar of Wakefield, a very poem in The Deserted 
Village, a very good play in She Stoops to Conquer, a very good 
biography in The Life of Richard Nash, Esq., and many very good 
essays in The Citizen of the World. And perhaps if he had lived 
longer he would have written better still. He was a late developer. 
He produced nothing of much value till he was thirty, and when he 
died at the age of forty-five he was still improving. The Deserted 
Village was better than The Traveller and She Stoops to Conquer 
was better than The Good Natured Man. 


Johnson's epitaph is just 


good 


But it is useless to speculate. He would not have produced any 
work of absolute genius if he had lived to be a hundred. The Rape 
of the Lock and Tom Jones would have been equally beyond him. 
But he would have continued to delight mankind by the apparent 
artlessness with which he practised the art of writing and by the 
easy terms on which he stood with Nature. His talk about Nature 
is indeed worth studying. It was a common topic in his age, but 
few had his gift for getting at the truth of it. He was fond of 
praising elegance and ease, and he found both of them in Nature 
rather than in Society. And he found Nature in any place where 
it was permitted to be unconventional. At a party or in a club he 
was notoriously ill at ease: in a garret or a coach or a tavern he 
found the real things of life. Yet he was a social success in his 
own way too. In spite of his silence and his silliness in company, 
he was received into what was really the most distinguished coterie 
in London, and at the age of forty he was elected Professor of 
Ancient History to the Royal Academy on the strength of a mere 
compilation. He could not be dull with his pen. Even his com- 
pilations are fascinating. And he was able to add to his literary 
gifts a useful gift of exciting compassion. 

Above all, he was a superb journalist. He wrote for money, and 
therefore he wrote to please, and in consequence we know from his 
works what interested readers in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and it is charming to find them so much like ourselves. 
We meet with fads and fancies in politics and in society which are 
very much our own. The older people of our time remember those 
who “alleged that children are to be every day plunged in cold 
water, and, whatever be their constitution, indiscriminately enured 


to cold and moisture,’ while among the younger people there are 


those who believe that children ‘are never to be corrected when 
young for fear of breaking their spirits when old.” Of the many 
breeds of dogs he says that “here” (meaning in England) “the 


ugliest and the most useless of their kind will be entertained merely 
for their singularity at, they 
will lose even that small degree of sagacity which they possessed 


; and, being imported only to be looked 


In politics we, too, perhaps have amongst 
at every 


in their natural climates 


us some “ who make it their business to frame new reports 


* Goldsmith Richard Garnett. (Rupert 


Hart-Davis ZIs.) 


Selected Works chosen by 


convenient interval, all tending to denounce ruin both on their 
contemporaries and their posterity. This denunciation is eagerly 
caught up by the public: away they fling to propagate the distress: 
sell out at one place, buy in at another, grumble at their governors. 
shout in mobs, and when they have thus, for some time, behaved 
like fools, sit down coolly to argue and talk wisdom.” It is part 
of the charm of Goldsmith and of a good deal of eighteenth. 
century literature that, when they. seem to poke fun, the writer 
cannot tell whether he is being serious, nor can the reader either. 
But it may be that this is characteristic of English writing in general, 
It is a very intense kind of irony perhaps, just because we cannot 
tell whether it is irony or not. It is the English humour. 


But Goldsmith was in fact an Irishman, and we are apt to find 
some of the endearing qualities of the Irish in him. He was incur- 
ably generous, improvident and childlike; he provided himself 
with the luxuries of life whenever he could, but often at the price 
of dispensing with its necessities ; he was sordid and splendid by 
turns ; he had good nerves and an active mind ; he sometimes felt 
his wrongs acutely. Now this is just the Englishman's idea of an 
Irishman. But we must not make too much of it. For this par- 
ticular Irishman left his native country when he was twenty and 
never returned to it. He was not particularly Irish, not nearly so 
Irish as Bernard Shaw for instance. He had not Shaw's friendly 
malice nor his pleasure at being in a minority of one. ; 


Of course Goldsmith had his limitations, but one of his great 
gifts was to learn what they were. In his first publication, An 
Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe, he 
was no doubt influenced by Swift, but it was not his line. He then 
started a weekly journal in imitation of Addison's Spectator. He 
called it the Bee, and it certainly kept him busy, but bee-like he 
was apt to get annoyed and buzz and even sting, which a Spectator 
never does. But he learnt his lesson, and in his Chinese Letters he 
was able to practise Addison’s detachment, and sometimes about 
as well as Addison himself. The Vicar of Wakefield is a ridiculously 
improbable tale, but it is so modest that it wins all hearts, and 
the reader does not readily lay aside what Goldsmith himself called 
“this Thing.” As a poet he attempted no flights ; his melancholy 
in The Deserted Village is not the classic melancholy of Gray's 
Elegy, though it is exquisite in its Own sentimental way, and it 
goes back to nature for fresh inspiration whenever it threatens to 
flag. And that is where the comedies get their value, too, and on 
She Stoops to Conquer Goldsmith's fame must finally rest. The 
situation is not a convincing one, but it is very skilfully managed, 
and the dialogue “ keeps the reader in touch with flesh and blood,” 
so vastly superior to Congreve’s brilliant tinsel. One wishes Gold- 
smith had written a tragedy, and yet on reflection one does not. 
He had not the big guns for tragedy. What one really wishes is 
that he had attempted just one great thing. Yet once again one 
hardly wishes that. He could do so much with ease that it is as 
senseless to ask that he should wrestle, with a masterpiece as to 
ask that Mr. Garnett’s charming selection should be stiffer. 

There is indeed only one thing to criticise in what Mr. Garnett 
has done. He whets our appetite for more of the Animated Naiure 
by the brief extracts that he has given. Such an odd collection of 
natural history and old wives’ tales, such a delightful period piece 
matures with age, and the defence of science as almost capable 
of being turned into literature is timely. Goldsmith's recipe might 
well be tried again. “ My intention was to treat what I considered 
an idle subject, in an idle manner : and not to hedge around plain and 
simple narratives with hard words, accumulated distinctions, osten- 
tatious learning. and disquisitions that produced no conviction. 
Upon the appearance however of Mr. Buffon’s work, I dropped my 
former plan, and adopted the present, being convinced by his manner, 
that the best imitation of the ancients was to write from our own 
feelings, and to imitate nature.” He did not really drop the former 
plan: he combined the two to produce a peerless book of diversion. 


ADAM Fox 
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Reviews of the Week 


What the Neighbours Think 


This week a well-known Irish author and journalist and former 
director of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, continues the series of 
articles in the Spectator in which a Frenchman and an American 
have already considered contemporary English literature. 


MANY years ago I was in a house in the West of Ireland where 
the talk turned on English life in English literature. I asked why 
English literature in our time seemed to have so little to do with 
English life. Life, I know, is a large and question-begging word. 
I needn't perhaps explain why we didn’t consider Kipling, but the 
English reader must only take on trust our exclusion of Galsworthy 
and condone—if he can—our exclusion of Mr. Forster. Lawrence 
we admitted, because Sons and Lovers, The White Peacock and the 
early short stories were clearly about an England we knew ; but 
by that time Lawrence had drifted into prophecy, a literary form 
which defies the pleasures of recognition. However, one English 
lady knew what we meant, for next day she called at my house 
with a book of Coppard’s stories, and said firmly, “ This is about 
the English people you were speaking of yesterday evening.” I 
opened the book and read the story of the girl who has been 
convicted of vitriol-throwing. “ "Twas him made me a parent, but 
he was never a man himself—he took advantage—it was mean, I 
loved Christianity.” There was no doubt of it; this was about 
the English people we knew 

That, as Mr. Eliot would say, is not criticism. It is the sort 
of thing every poet thinks every prose-writer does for a living 
(“ just dropping round to the local for a bottle of stout and a 
short story”), and in Ireland it is degraded into an argument for 
treating the writer as a literary M.P. whose duty is to stress the 
evils of Partition. When an Irish writer packs his bag it is to 
get away from it. At horfe he cannot escape from reality, and 
reality is always five-foot-ten or thereabouts, cheerful, shop-soiled, 
imsinuating, and insists on calling him by his Christian name. 
“Are you gummed there, Teresa?” bawls the tragic heroine of 
one of Elizabeth Bowen's loveliest stories. ‘He can never get far 
from the classical norm, whatever little resemblance it may bear 
to the classical ideal. a 

No wonder Yeats described England as the Irish writer's fairy- 
land. An uninterrupted historical backgrcund with its class dis- 
tinctions, and in all classes men and women with moral passion 
and intellectual integrity—why must it be Ulster If only it could 
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be Cumberland we should all be patriots, and make so much better 
use of our opportunities. 

I used to blame the queer abstractness of modern English litera. 
ture on the universities and public schools which turn out people 
with an imperfect knowledge of spoken English. My English 
friends seemed to make no better hand of dialect than | did, 
But it is more than that. The English take literature hard. Not 
for them the flighty French fashions that change overnight and 
leave the unfashionable free to wear what they please ; their 
fashions are puritanical, always fifteen years out of date, and worn, 
like hair-shirts, with a touch of spiritual pride. One of the 
prophetic novelists tells us that Coppard isn’t quite the thing, and 
Coppard ceases to be quite the thing; a critic announces that the 
novel ended with Joyce’s Ulysses, and no one asks when criticism 
ended ; Mr. Eliot halts in his lines, and—to adapt Mr. Sassoon— 
“ Everybody suddenly knocks off singing.” That is to take literary 
fashion too seriously and literature not seriously enough. 

It is probably in biography and autobiography, where fashion 
counts least, that the English delight in life gets its fullest ex- 
pression. Even a bad French writer cannot resist trying to put 
manners on his material; the English one approaches it more 
tolerantly, more reverently. It is over the range of such books 
that an Irishman measures the limitations of his own experience, 
turning from some book about life in the industrial areas, like Bill 
Naughton’s A Roof Over Your Head, to the essays of Christopher 
Sykes and Sir Osbert Sitwell’s great autobiography, one of the 
outstanding books of our time. Yet I think it is fair to say that 
these books also mark what is lacking. I find it hard to think 
of more than one or two creative writers whose work gives me 
the same shock of delighted recognition that I get from Sir George 
Sitwell’s letter to his son in the trenches: “ Directly you hear the 
first shell, retire, as I did, to the Undercroft, and remain there 
quietly until all firing has ceased.” 

Perhaps I am setting the standard too high, but the Victorians 
could always do it. Where can one find it in modern English 
literature ? Not in the theatre, which is still controlled by those 
who believe that a writer’s place is the home. There, in spite of 
Mr. Fry, the Scots, with Bridie, Linklater, Kemp and McLellan, 
have it all their own way. Of course, one can find it in Mr 
Pritchett’s stories. It one could imagine deep answering to the 
deep of Sir George Sitwell, it would surely be in the tone of Mr. 
Pritchett’s Uncle Belton: “I don’t want to influence nobody. I'm 
just putting the case as God sees it.” But where it is hardest to 
discover is exactly where one would expect to find it most readily 
in the novel. The novel might, after all, be described as an English 
art, and we needn't take too seriously the view that it died with 
Ulysses, since, whatever Ulysses may be, it is not a novel. The 
novel, like the symphony, is an example of extended form ; it is 
not its set pieces which count but its development, and its great 
moments are those in which we see characfer emerging or changing. 
Joyce’s genius was lyrical rather than narrative, for the form of 
Ulysses is that of the short story. But until I started reviewing 
| accepted the general view of who the significant English novelists 
were, and regretted that my inability to appreciate prophetic litera- 
ture left me, like Goethe, “ with prophets right and prophets left, 
the worldling in the middle.” 

I had to discover for myself that, in spite of the critics, the 
English novel continued to be written. I only wish it continued 
to be written about to anything like the same extent, for, while I 
discovered a number of excellent novels by Norman Denny, C. P. 
Snow, Hugh McGraw, Frank Tilsley and Miss Hansford Johnson, 
I felt that few of them got the critical attention they deserved, and 
that there must be others I had never heard of at all. By “ atten- 
tion” I don’t, of course, mean praise, but a recognition of the 
importance of the novel itself and an understanding of its form. 
Here the “ prophetic ” novelists have all the advantages ; “ ideas” 
are so much easier to criticise than art, and even some of the 
writers I mention have spoiled their work by the introduction of 
half-baked ideas, which may be supposed to illuminate the modern 
dilemma—and catch the attention of the lazy critic! 

C. P. Snow’s Strangers and Brothers, one of the best novels 
produced in England in my time, has no lack of ideas, but they 
are subdued to the human material, and it is the fact that the 
author has intruded the realities of English provincial life between 
us and his ideas that gives them the values of experience rather 
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than those of ratiocination. We need to remember that the “ ideas ’ 
in a novel are something infinitely subtler than those we meet in 
the work of Mr. Huxley and Mr. Greene, and that its form is more 
complex than the more abstract forms of Ulysses and Finnegans 
Wake. The mistake the critics make is in confusing the specialised 
use of ideas and abstract form with their application to creative 
literature. Of course, the novel is a middle-class art, and the values 
it represents are threatened everywhere today. As the work of 
Marcel Aymé suggests, the danger to the novel is not in Ulysses 
but in barbarism 

Poetry should be the model for English prose-writers, for nowhere 
has the dictatorship of literary fashions fifteen—or is it fifty ? 
years out of date been more rigorously applied or more triumph- 
antly surmounted Living myself under an all-but-dictatorship, 
I particularly admire the cunning of Mr. John Betjeman, who has 
managed to deceive the authorities by insinuating that great poetry 
was the last thing in his mind ; that you had only to look at the 
funny churches he admired to see that he was not serious, and 
that, but for an impediment in his speech which made him unable 
to halt at the right places, he too would have a fashionable stammer. 
Only lack of talent compels him to write things like— 

“ Kirkby with Muckby-cum-Sparrowby-cum-Spinx 
Is down a long lane in the county of Lincs.” 

Minor verse, you see! Not the sort of thing that could ever 
support a major industry like those B.B.C. talks on “ Modern Verse 
for Tiny Tots.” But why is it so evocative ? Why ‘does it call 
up so many other voices? “Are you gummed there, Teresa ” ” ; 
“Twas him made me a parent, but he was never a man himselt * ; 
“Directly you hear the first shell, retire, as I did, to the Under- 
croft”; “I'm just putting the case as God sees it.” 

Is it perhaps that it’s life? Not even English life—just life ° 

FRANK O’CONNOR. 


An Adventure in the Past 


1812-1822. By 
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Arthur Bryant. (Hamish 


The Age of Elegance : 
Hamilton. 1.) 
‘Tuere is nothing unfamiliar in the scheme or the subject-matter 
of this book, and therein lies its boldness. Not only does it invite 
comparison with the best of classical historians, but it must tempt 
well-read people to suppose that it can have nothing new for them. 
Its quality is the kind which the Common Reader can easily judge. 
It would be entirely wrong, however, to conclude that it is for 
the latter alone. This record of the ways and predicaments of men 
who lived through the climax of the Napoleonic catastrophe, and 
the distressed peace which followed, is in no manner superfluous, 
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The increasingly rare and elusive quarries of British 
huntsmen, and traditions of the chase, are described and 
portrayed by Lionel Edwards in colour plates, drawings 
and text. 21s. 
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Joseph Harsch, famous journalist and commentator, 
recently toured Russia’s European satellites. He 
believes the Curtain is neither permanent or impene- 
trable, and Russian domination far from complete. 

8s. 6d. 
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and the book triumphantly meets the enormous challenge it incurs 
simply by taking it on full tilt. This concluding volume of Dr, 
Bryant's trilogy belongs to the first class because it has been made 


after well-judged research of rare depth, and is adorned with prose 
of fresh beauty. 
The design is somewhat of the cinema, the camera taking up 


three separate positions. The first chapters show us the events of 
1812 to 1814 from the viewpoint of Wellington’s army in Spain 
and then, after the Emperor’s first fall, from that of “ the t: umphant 
isle.” In the next part we see the Congress and Waterloo from 
within Europe, and then there follow five chapters in which we are 
once more in the England of George IV, and of which we are shown 
the splendours, horrors, blunders and redeeming virtues. I cannot 
help feeling that since Dr. Bryant can manage this “ positioning” 
with so much ease, it is a pity that he did not make one more move 
and show us the extraordinary scene of Restoration France in more 
detail. Patriotic French writers have grossly misrepresented the 
age of “ Louis le Désiré ” which, in fact, was far from contemptible, 
and, in spite of the despair under which it laboured, as prodigal as 
the Regency of gifts to the world. Someone with Dr. Bryant's 
justness of mind would have much to delight us with here. but to 
say this is not to criticise his choice of England as his main theme, 
When Napoleon fell we became the leaders of the civilised world, 
and very queer and unusual ones too. 

Perhaps to our eyes the oddest thing about the Imperial and 
post-Napoleonic years is that in England they were the supreme 
“age of elegance.” The fact is not readily explained. The heroic 
Britons of the Peninsular campaigns and Waterloo did not merely 
tolerate dandyism but took an enormous pride in it, but we should 
recognise that for all its oddity this predilection was not basically 
abnormal. Our own aversion to a cult of male chic, our confusion 
of it and effeminacy, occur as .a somewhat rare patch of gloom in 
the history of taste. The beau and the dandy practise forms of 
sintple art which at most times give delight to millions, though very 
rarely the hysterical delight which they evidently gave to the early 
nineteenth century. Even in our own times dandyism, though 
unnaturally despised, is not quite dead as a force. The popularity 
of the late Lord Lonsdale was dandiacal, and was not affected by 
the fact that he lived at a time of upheavals and terrors. If we 
imagine an England with many such characters, possessed not only 
of social but political power, we are a little nearer to understanding 
the admiration of extravagance and display which was common: 
place in the Regency years. 

Dr. Bryant shows us that shining. crudely over-glittering surface 
of the time, and then by a majestic operation he brings to our 
attention the other dark side of that rapidly changing picture. In 
producing effects of dazzle and shade Dr.- Bryant has obtained 
nothing from exaggeration or suppression, everything from 
imaginative study. Few critics are in a position to quarrel with 
what he says, for he has taken Dr. Routh’s famous last words very 
literally, and verified all his references. I am prepared to accept 
proof that my own disagreement with him on three points is 
attributable to ignorant prejudice. Let me state the points 
nevertheless. 

First, I believe, as another critic has pointed out, that he should 
have stressed the influence of the Evangelicals more, for it seems 
hard to take any cther view than that these people saved England 
from internal disaster. In the middle section of the book I think 
he gets the character of Talleyrand as wrong as he gets that of 
Metternich right. Talleyrand was certainly wicked, and the cold- 
ness of his personal relationships, outside amorous ones, is hateful 
to read about, but I cannot believe that he was “ wholly without 
loyalty.” His appeal to Alexander to curb Napoleon at the height 
of the latter’s power was either mere insanity or it was prompted 
by a lofty motive. (By the way Dr. Bryant's portrait of Alexander 
is the most convincing I have ever read.) 

My third point of disagreement is on the subject of male clothes, 
an ever-present one in this epoch. Dr. Bryant puts forward a very 
patriotic view, namely that during the Napoleonic years England 
developed modern civilian fashions which France copied later. 
I am sure this was not the case, and that the importance of Brummell 
was that he first taught the top-booted, wig-wearing, long-coated 
English to wear French clothes in polite society, that he then beat 
the French at their own game, and stole the leadership from Paris 
and gave it to the tailors of London. 

If these points can be maintained against him, as I believe they 
can, they are trifling blemishes in a magnificent panorama, and 
I am left finally with a sense of unreserved admiration for the finish, 
capaciousness, efficiency, and the pleasant design of Dr. Bryant's 
high-powered Time Machine. CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 
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The Witness of Canon Welcome 
ERNEST RAYMOND 


Among the many novels of English life Mr. Raymond has written, The Witness of Canon Welcome 
will rank high. The Canon himself is one of his greatest characters : a man with his eye fixed 
firmly upon an episcopal throne, who yet finds that life has strewn the path towards this goal with 
a series of obstructions. Each of these obstructions is a.human being ; some are swept aside but 
some have an effect which is startling even to the Canon himself. 352pp., L/Crown 8vo., 12/6 net. 


R. L. S. An Omnibus 
Selected and edited by 
G. B. STERN 


In this selection Miss Stern omits Stevenson’s most popular 
works such as Treasure Island and Kidnapped, in order to 
include as many as possible of his less-known, but equally 
delightful, novels and stories each preceded by extracts 
from his letters. 768pp., Large Crown 8vo., 15/- net. 


Alexandre Dumas 
A. CRAIG BELL 


Alexandre Dumas had his message and purpose as clearly 
defined as those of Balzac, Flaubert or Zola. In this book 
an attempt has been made to establish Dumas in his right 
place among the masters of French literature. 

420 pp., Demy 8vo., illus., 30/- net. 


W. C. Fields 
ROBERT LEWIS TAYLOR 


This is the story of one of the greatest comedians of the 
century playing between the two World Wars, told by his 
friend, packed with innumerable stories of Fields’ acts and 
antics, and enlivened by Fields’ own hilarious wit. 

288pp., Demy 8vo., illus., 16/- net. 


An Irishman’s Diary 
PATRICK CAMPBELL 


To Irish and English alike Patrick Campbell is one of the 
most amusing writers today. Whatever comes his way he 
writes about, jauntily, yet with meaning, his wit frequently 
sharpened by a stinging thrust. 

Illustrated by Ronald Searle. 152pp., Demy 8vo., 8/6 net. 


The Little Princesses 


The intimate story of Their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret 
by their Governess, Marion Crawford. 


192 pp. Crown 4to., 7 col. plates, 115 photographs, 
12/6 net. 


My Homeward Road 


by the popular countryman broadcaster 


RALPH WIGHTMAN 


There can be few in Britain who have not heard Ralph 
Wightman’s gentle Dorset voice on the radio. His book 
is pervaded by that same gentle personality as he creates 
this picture of country life as the countryman lives it. 

Demy 8vo., 10/6 net. 


Just as it Happened 
NEWMAN FLOWER 


Sir Newman Flower’s book of reminiscences of fifty years 
of publishing has been given more space in the daily Press 
than any Cassell book since the war, except Mr. Churchill’s 
memoirs. It is full of stories of the literary figures of the 
past. Demy 8vo., illus. 16/- net. 


The Unending Quest 
SIR PAUL DUKES, K.B.E. 


In these autobiographical sketches the author describes 
some of the most interesting episodes in his adventurous life. 
He also explains in detail his introduction to, and practice 
of, Yoga—the subject of his recent highly popular television 
programmes. 260pp., Demy 8vo., illus., 16/- net, 


The Dashiell Hammett 
Omnibus 


This omnibus volume contains the five novels: The Thin 
Man, Red Harvest, The Maltese Falcon, The Glass Key and 
The Dain Curse. Each is separated by one of his short 
stories which have not previously appeared in book form. 

960pp., Large Crown 8vo., 17/6 net. 


Chico 


Portrait of a Siamese cat, 
described by Warren Tute and 
photographed by Felix Fonteyn. 
52pp., Crown 4to., with 20 full page plates of Chico, 
8/6 net. 


Churchill’s War Memoirs 


Volumes I & Il IN STOCK, Volume Ill available from most good 
booksellers, 25]- net. 
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Boswell’s 


London Journal 
1762 — 1763 


A unique Literary Event. Now published from the 
original manuscript. The production of the book is 
worthy of its importance. 384 large demy 8vo pages ; 
bound in blue cloth and stamped with Boswell’s 
family crest. A comprehensive publisher’s note gives 
the full and exact history of the discoveries. 21s. 


W. Somerset Maugham 


TRIO 


Stories together with film treatments by the author, 
R. C. Sherriff and Noel Langley. 7s. 6d. 


Sir Patrick Hastings 


FAMOUS AND INFAMOUS CASES 


“Anyone must be singularly lacking in imagination,” 
writes Sir Patrick Hastings in his Introduction to this 
book “who can read the State Trials of England, 
without seeing in them vivid pictures of bygone days.” 
The author brings the same fresh and inquiring mind 
to his new book as he did to the best-selling Cases in 
Court. 15s. 


Belles on their Toes 


F. B. Gilbreth and E. Gilbreth Carey continue the 

adventures of this remarkable family in the successor 

to Cheaper By the Dozen (now in its 90th thousand). 
8s. 6d. 


Ian Niall 
THE POACHER’S HANDBOOK 


A superb Christmas gift book, with thirty-four wood- 
engravings by Barbara Greg. 8s. 6d. 
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A Letter to Freya Stark 


Traveller’s Prelude. By Freya Stark. (John Murray. 183s.) 


My dear Freya,—They have asked me to review your book for 
the Spectator, but I do not feel that I can do so. i shall have to 
refuse. I could no more review your book than I could judge your 
life. Your book and your life are both too rich and too thick 
for me: they shame me into a realisation that my own life has 
been poor and.thin compared with yours. I am the sparrow 
watching your eagle ; the mouse lying between the paws of your 
lion. You have lived dangerously always; I have lived safely, 
The only dangerous adventure I can claim in common with you 
is that we both tried to run away from home at the age of four, 
you with a mackintosh, a toothbrush and threepence-halfpenny, | 
with sixpence but no mackintosh or toothbrush. I was the capitalist, 
you the more practical adventurer. There the resemblance between 
us stops. It would therefore be impertinent for me to attempt a 
review of your book. 

Nevertheless, the Spectator now gives me an opportunity of 
writing you a letter, for I don’t believe I ever answered your last 
one. It was from Benghazi in Cyrenaica—one never knows where 
you are going to turn up next. That is one of the exciting things 
about you. Another delight-full and exciting thing is that your 
letters wander away, far away, from the subject you are ostensibly 
writing about. On this occasion | think it was about me coming 
to stay with you in Asolo, but somehow a phrase crept into your 
letter, as it were carelessly, ““ What a precipice to reach after two 
thousand years of Christianity ! "—not, I hope, in reference to this 
proposed visit to Asolo, which never came off, because you were 
shortly removing yourself—as you do remove yourself frequently 
from place to place—from Benghazi to Athens, and not to Asolo 
till much later in the year. This is only to indicate that you are 
a born letter-writer as well as a born writer ; two gifts which do 
not necessarily go together, but which somehow fuse in you and 
make the perfect autobiographer as you reveal yourself in this your 
latest book. 

Your letters and your book are like the treasure that some 
Elizabethan sea-captain might bring heme to spill in rubies and 
gold nuggets upon the quays of Plymouth. 1 suspect you of being 
a born pirate, and a born smuggler too, if life had cast you into a 
different century. There is no telling what you might have become. 
If I believed in reincarnation, | would think you back into the 
spirit of Caterina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus, who was given Asolo 
as a sop to keep her quiet by the Republic of Venice. You would 
have fulfilled that réle as well as any other. You must be regarded, 
I suppose, as one of our old tradition of English eccentrics, an 
honourable tradition, wildly romantic, but at the same time practical 
with a sense of political affairs, and also, in your case, with a deep 
contemplative sense—may I call it a spiritual sense ?—rather a vague 
term, | fear but you will know what I mean. If I used the word 
mystic you would shy away, rightly, but even so you would still 
know what I meant. 

All these remarks, my dear Freya, are intended to be highly 
complimentary, and yet I have said very little about you as a writer. 
It is true that I called you a born writer just now, and what more 
can one say than that? It is a most comprehensive statement. 
Who but a born writer could have drawn the portrait of your grand- 
mother, on pages 5 to 7 of your book, as you have drawn it? 
Or your picture of Monte Rosa in eight words, “ voluminous and 
delicately coloured, a queen among mountains ” ? None but a born 
writer would have thought of that word voluminous, suggestive ol 
crinolines and vast petticoats, flowing down from royal altitudes 
towards the valleys beneath. 

But what I find most touching of all, perhaps, in this book, which 
I do not feel competent to review, is the picture it unconsciously 
draws of the little Freva and the young Freya, who both went 
to the making of the grand, famous, grown-up Freya Stark now 
standing between the shades of Lady Hester Stanhope and Gertrude 
Bell, rather as Alice stood—or was it sat ?—between the Gryphon 
and the Turtle, no disrespect meant to either Lady Hester or Miss 
Bell. This is such a personal book, the record of somebody so sensi- 
tive, so vulnerable, so brave, and so terrifyingly observant. That is 
another reason why I cannot agree to review it. I hope all the 
same that you will accept this letter in lieu of a review, and that 
if it should fall into other hands it will send the reader to your 
Traveller's Prelude, because it is a long time since I have been se 
much moved by an autobiography or left with so greatly an increased 
admiration of its author. V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 
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Domestic Detail 


English Furniture Hlustrated. By Oliver Brackett. 
edited by H. Clifford Smith. (Benn. 84s.) 


OF some subjects there is never an end—and one of them is English 
furniture, the domestic detail, so to speak, of English domestic 
architecture. A magnificent, new and revised edition has lately 
been published of one of the classical works upon this subject, a 
book that came out originally in 1927, but in its latest form it has 
been enriched with new illustrations and benefits from the taste and 
knowledge of its editor, the well-known authority, Mr. H. Clifford 
Smith. It is a most satisfying experience to turn the pages and 
trace his expert hand. His must have been the choice of the many 
Conversation Pieces, from the portrait of the negro scholar, Francis 
Williams, in his library at Spanish Tower, Jamaica, to that old 
favourite, Past and Present, by Augustus Egg, R.A. And there 
are scenes from the immortal Marriage a la Mode of Hogarth. 
Here are more illustrations as we read at random. 

How fine and distinctive are the winged armchairs (of about 
1680-5)! There is a splendid emphasis in their “ line.” I suppose 
this was one of the greatest periods for the domestic arts in human 
history, and its touch and weight are to be seen in their proportion. 
Or look at the two Windsor armchairs of yew wood and compare 
them in your mind with a deck-chair, which was an English invention 
of the nineteenth century. It is the difference between a ship's 
concert and a performance of Messiah, for furniture can be 
the signature of its age ; and I remember the chair of 1830 which 
Paderewski carried about in his baggage and used for his recitals, 
and which played its part in his magical interpretations of the 
music of the period! Look, too, at the papier-maché chair inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl in Past and Present and you get the touch and 
feel of the mid-Victorian age! I think the most sensible 
and splendid of all those illustrated is the mahogany chair in the 
Board Room of the Treasury designed by William Kent. It is 
covered with green morocco leather, and the legs are carved with 
bearded lions’ masks, in keeping with the grand mahogany table 
which has legs with lions’ masks, and the feet are carved with a 
“twisted feathering of hair.” Those twelve mahogany chairs and 
table are the epitome of their age. 

A feat of scholarship on the part of Mr. Clifford Smith has been 
his “ discovery ” of Vile and Cobb, who first re-emerged out of 
the obscurity of the past when the accounts were examined for 
furniture now in the Royal collection at Buckingham Palace. 
Theirs are the supreme miesterpieces of our furniture. The 
mahogany bookcase made for Queen Charlotte by William Vile 
about 1762 is superb beyond comparison. It is an architectural 
composition of “the Corinthian order, with entablature and free- 
standing columns,” and no more splendidly masculine piece of 
furniture can ever have been made. A mahogany writing cabinet, 
also by William Vile for Queen Charloite, with lattice work, fretted 
top and bombé front, is of the same order of craftsmanship. Queen 
Charlotte’s jewel-cabinet is more French in style. “Its surface is 
veneered with padouk and inlaid with various woods and engraved 
ivory, and the central ovals, of tulipwood, are inset with panels 
of amboyna inlaid with ivory”: this description by Mr. Clifford 
Smith gives an idea of its richness. But this trio of pieces by 
William Vile, made for Queen Charlotte, are indeed of the highest 
order of magnificence, their only rivals being the finest examples 
of furniture made to the designs of Robert Adam. 

All such pieces are of a value that puts them beyond the reach 
of the public which wil! read this book. But it ends with illustra- 
tions of many examples of Regency furniture, down to a teapoy 
(delightful name!) of papier-maché inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and 
dating from about 1850. So, in effect. since the earlier edition of 
this book, the first half of the nineteenth century has been added 
to the terrain of fine furniture. But here, too, there are some 
masterpieces, including the two gilt council chairs by Tatham and 
Co.. made for Carlton House, and shaped like ancient Roman seats. 
The coiled, brassy ornamentation at the back of this pair of council 
chairs is that, exactly, of a Savonnerie rug or carpet, and despite 
its splendid boldness it is at no great remove, aesthetically, from 
that remarkable chair carved for the Prince Consort out of coal 
and now at Osborne House. 

Looking backwards through the book in order to gather up and 
resume its excellencies, we note the mahogany hall seat designed 
by Henry Holland (now at Buckingham Palace) and the many fine 
master’s and prime warden’s chairs belonging to the City Com- 
panies, those belonging tc the Worshipful Company of F:shmongers 
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In this book Ian Hay tells the story of the British Army— 
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during the 1914/18 War, culminating in its recent 
achievements on the battlefields of Europe, Africa and Asia. 
lan Hay tells of the ordinary man’s war—how it affected 
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and to the Worshipful Company of Joiners in particular, the last 
a wild riot of Gothic, chinoiserie and rococo, all working together 
to form probably the most sumptuous piece of such furniture ig 
existence. We note that the name of Chippendale, lately the most 
famous in English furniture, has fallen largely into desuetude owing 
to the discovery of the names of the firms who made the furniture 
And I would end upon a light note, expressing the pleasure to be 
had from turning over the pages of so learnedly compiled a volume, 
by quoting from the description of Nell Gwynn’s silver bedstead in 
her house in Pall Mall. It had “a representation of Jacob Hall 
dancing on the tightrope, a head of King Charles II, cupids, etc.” 
How delightful that must have been! We have only to read Pepys’ 
Diary to know how welcome the Restoration was; in much the 
same way that a change of Government would be welcome at ths 
next General Election! SACHEVERELL SITWELL, 


One Way of Philosophy 


Dream and Reality. By N. Berdyaev. (Bles. 305.) 


Tuts “essay in autobiography” is as remarkable as the man who 
wrote it and almost as difficult to place in any recognised category, 
We are given some insight into the circumstances of his career and 
the trials which he endured in the Russian Revolution, with which 
he had much sympathy but with which he could never come to 
terms, and a glimpse of his life in France under the German occupa- 
tion, during which most of the book was written. In greater detail 
he describes the influences which moulded his youth and helped to 
fashion his character as an aristocratic rebel. But the real purpose 
of the autobiography is to discover the meaning of his life, and we 
need not doubt his assurance that it was written for his owa 
enlightenment rather than to explain or justify himself to others. 
Berdyaev has left us neither a “confession” nor a history of his 
opinions but a record of a spiritual pilgrimage. 

He recognises that there is a deep conflict in his nature. “On the 
one hand, I experience the events of my age and the destiny of the 
world in which I live as events happening to me, as my own destiny ; 
but, on the other hand, I am conscieus of and tormented by the 
fact that the world is utterly alien and divorced from me.” This 
sentence in the preface is the clue to very much in Berdyaev’s 
thought. It explains how he could be at once fiercely concerned 
with the renovation of society and pessimistic about the results of 
changes which he ardently desired ; it explains too the central place 
which “ eschatology " holds in his thought. He faces the unreasoa 
and evil of this present world in the faith that it is passing away 
to be transformed in the coming divine order. 

Berdyaev insists that his vocation is that of a philosopher and 
disclaims any other title to recognition, but he is a philosopher of 
a distinctive kind; indeed the academic type of thinker will be 
tempted to deny that he is a philosopher at all. His conclusions 
are not reached by the methods of reasoning which are customary 
in the schools. As he confesses, he has no gift for ratiocination. 
He does not admit the need for demonstration and regards the 
claims of “ pure,” “ neutral” and “ scientific ” philosophy as a snare 
and a delusion. He writes not to convince by reasoning but to 
enable others to share his intuition. “ Philosophical knowledge,” 
he declares, “ springs from the integral life of the spirit ; it is pre- 
eminently spiritual experience.” It is not perhaps surprising that 
we encounter great difficulties when we try to see Berdyaev’s thought 
as a coherent whole. 

The account which the autobiography gives of the personal 
experience of the philosopher is exceptionally important for any 
estimate of his “ personalist” philosophy. We are able to under- 
stand why he has attributed so much importance to mythological 


| thinking, though unfortunately we get little light on the problem 


of how good myth is to be distinguished from bad or in what sense 
a myth is said to be “true.” Though Berdyaev had a vast philo- 
sophical erudition, for him the greater part of the literature of 
philosophy, which after all consists of argument, is almost valueless. 
He seeks only the “insight” which the philosopher was trying to 
express and which, he seems to hold, is independent of the ratio- 
cination. Berdyaev is not, in any sense, a rationalist. Reason does 
not lead us to reality, nor in the last resort is reality itself rational 
The ultimate fact is freedom, which is explained, if that be the 
right word, by the myth of the “ Ungrund,” the “ non-being " which 
is prior to all being. 

If we take Berdyaev's writings as what they profess to be, we may 
find much of the highest interest in them. They are the outpourings 
of a profound and tragic spirit which grappled with the mystery 0 
life, death and human destiny in a desperate effort to discover a 
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meaning in them. That meaning he found in Christianity, and he 
will probably have his greatest influence as a ferment in Christian 
theology. For though he was a loyal son of the Orthodox Church, 
be asks questions and propounds answers which are very far removed 
from the traditional dogmatics. At the centre of his thought about 
God and the Incarnation are a denial and an affirmation—the denial 
that God is power and the affirmation that God suffers—both of 
which are hard for Christian theology to assimilate. It may be 
that Berdyaev wrote too much, but this volume could not be 
dispensed with ; it contains the essence of what he was trying to 
say in twenty books. We must be grateful for it, and for the 
excellent English into which it has been translated. 
R. MATTHEWS. 


South-East Asia After the War 


By H. J. van Mook, 
(Allen and Unwin. 


The Stakes of Democracy in South-East Asia. 
former Lt.-Governor-General of Indonesia. 
158.) 

THe author of this illuminating and factual book was born in Java 

and played a distinguished part in the affairs of Netherlands India. 

Though he is a lucid exponent of Holland’s case in recent colonial 

events, his profound sympathy for the Indonesian gives an objective 

value to his views. He is not only acquainted with politics and 
diplomacy, but can distinguish between the rationalism of the 

Malay, the mysticism of the Javanese and the lack of cultural 

depth in the Filipino, whose civilisation “has been twice deliber- 

ately and thoroughly remodelled by alien architects.” 

The first part of the book provides an excellent summary of 
the region’s early history, of the story of European intrusion and 
of the advent during the present century of the rival European 
ideologies, democracy and Communism. In Java, as in Malaya, 
Communism was rife long before the Japanese invasion, and a 
rising in 1926 made the Dutch doubtful how long their ten thousand 
white troops could keep the peace among sixty million Asians. 
There were still Javanese who preferred to the aloof modern 
respectable planter a man of the ‘sixties like Peter William Hofland, 
“with his despotism and his concubines and his two panthers beside 
him as he drove his buggy.” But the old personal ties between East 
and West were rapidly weakened by the Suez Canal and the steam- 
ship, the motor-car and the coming of European women. The 
era of ruthless ideas supplanted the age of personal regard. Ideas 
devoid of humanity hastened the ruin of the Japanese, though 
spouting anti-white propaganda even in their death throes they 
stirred minds prepared by democracy and Communism to wild 
enthusiasm for independence. This revolution naturally won 
American sympathy, at any rate before it was realised that the 
exit of the European meant not the advent of democracy but the 
institution of oligarchies of Asians with a western education. The 
American attitude is well illustrated in a chapter contrasting the 
position in the Philippines with that in Netherlands India before 
the war 

The second section of the book gives a vivid account of the 
Japanese occupation, that by war and the destruction of rural 
economy cost (to take one example) Madura the lives of one-third 
of her 24 million people. The last section deals with the handling 
of the post-war problems of South-East Asia by the Allies and 
by the United Nations, and with the present position and future 
prespects of the area’s peoples Excusably, in Indo-China and 
Indonesia, the author finds unfortunate elements in Allied policy, 
though he is in no way blind to the difficulties of the time. It was 
the fortune of war that no Allied troops could land in Java for 
six weeks after Japan's surrender, and that Japanese and Allied 
weapons were littered in every country except Ceylon and Thailand, 
aggravating a terrorism due to starvation and to greed cloaked in 
Communist ideals. But was it not curious that, while the inter- 
national newspapers left Indo-China alone and refrained from 
criticising France, reporters flocked to Indonesia to boost the 
Japanese collaborator Sukarno ? And Australia? Was it need 
fer the Communist vote or fear of Asia’s countless hordes that 
made a country opposed to colour so hostile towards the Dutch ? 

Though he poses these questions, van Mook recognises that the 
Indonesian demand for independence could not be denied. The 
problem was whether independence should be granted at once, 
involving perhaps danger for minorities and poverty for hundreds 
of thousands, or withheld during a period of rehabilitation and 
further education in the art of government. For Indonesians sug- 
gestions of delay meant only evasiveness. But the author claims 
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I WALKED ALONE 
THE EARL OF CARDIGAN 


An escape through France and Spain in 1940. ‘‘His book 
is personal and real.” The Times Literary Supplement. 


Third impression. 12s. 6d. net 


THE CIRCLE OF THEMINOTAUR 
A novel by STUART S. HOOD 


“‘ This is a first book of quite outstanding quality.” 
Edwin Muir in the Observer. 
8s. 6d. net 


A WOMAN OF MEANS 
PETER TAYLOR 


“Mr. Taylor is a sensitive writer: he has written a very 
satisfying little story... The Daily Telegraph. 
7s. 6d. net 


MAIGRET ON HOLIDAY 
GEORGES SIMENON 


Simenon returns to familiar ground with Maigret 
and the Police Judiciaire. 
9s. 6d. net 


LATE HARVEST 
S. L. BENSUSAN 


“*Each successive book of stories is as lively as the last.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated. 16s. net 


LAG’S LEXICON 
Compiled by PAUL TEMPEST 


A dictionary of prison terms which the author has 
heard during his stay in six prisons. 
10s. 6d. net 


THE VICTORIANS 
An Anthology by GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


“*His book is equally delightful to read in the library, 
the train or the bath.” The New Statesman. 


12s. 6d. net 


THE COSMATI 
EDWARD HUTTON 


The first book to be written about the Roman marble 
workers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Illustrated. £2 2s. net 


PASCAL’S PENSEES 
Bi-lingual edition translated by H. F. STEWART, D.D. 


“*This edition does genuinely restore the intellectual 
ground-plan.” Sunday Times. 
21s. net 


THE DISCOURSES OF 
NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI 
Translated by LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J. 


**Father Walker’s editing is beautifully done and the two 
volumes are a credit to the publisher.” Time and Tide. 
In two vols. £5 5s. net the set 
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The Science of Humanity 


K. G. COLLIER. A summary of the findings of the sciences 
relating to human beings—biology, economics, psychology 
and sociology. Of value and interest to general readers, 
scientific specialists and students of social studies. 12s 6d 


The Life of Ailred of Rievaulx 


Translated and edited by Sir MAURICE POWICKE. The 
third volume of the Medieval Classics.— A series of Latin 
Texts, furnished with parallel translation and occasional notes, 
which will serve both the expert and the novice.’—- Manchester 
Guardian. * There can be no question of the importance of this 
enterprise nor of its need.’"—The Times Literary Supplement 
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Revised Standard Version of 
The New Testament 


The work of a Committee appointed in 1929 by the American 
International Council of Religious Education. ‘A completely 
fresh translation, made by scholars of the highest eminence.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. *One of the most significant 

achievements of our generation."—The Record 
New Edition 8s 6d 


fhe French kare a bland for It 


The handbook for the French Course now being 
broadcast on 48.39 and 48.82 metres by Radiodiffusion 
Frangaise and later by general B.B.C. Regional Pro- 
grammes. Each lesson is broadcast six times weekly. 
Book I (Lessons 1—30) now ready. 2s 6d net 
From your bookshop—or in case of difficulty from 
Nelsons, Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9, and 3 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C.2 
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that Dutch sincerity was proved by that country’s lack of vindictive. 
ness over loss of lives and property. Only “ in spectacular moves 
in the grands gestes that appeal to the heart rather than to the 
head—and are of vital importance in times of roused popular 
sentiment—the Dutch failed. They were lacking in imagination 
whereas the Indonesians were lacking in realism.” . 

In a comment on the billions of American dollars poured into 
China and the Philippines, there is a statesman’s warning to impose 
conditions for the effective use of future gifts. 

R. O. Winsteor. 


Mr. Gow’s Theocritus 


Theocritus., Edited with a Translation and Commentary by A. S. F. 
Gow. (Cambridge University Press. 2 vols. 63s.) 


Mr. ANDREW Gow's Theocritus, child of many prayers—of seven- 
teen years’ creation—marks a happy return to the great C ambridge 
tradition of Bentley, Porson and Jebb: of scholarship, profound 
but human, expounding classical poets of interest not only to the 
erudite byit to the general lover of universal poetry ; who, respect- 
fully abstaining from the “ Medieval and Renaissance MSS, the 
M.S. tradition, papyri and recension,” will pleasure himself rather 
in the full, allusive and often humorous notes, and a translation 
which though exact seems an original. Mr. Gow has even provided 
plates illustrative of the text “rather than send the reader to 
archaeological publications which may be unfamiliar to him, or 
inaccessible, or both.” 

Theocritus, of whose life mercifully little is known, was born 
in Syracuse whence, failing of patronage from its ruler Hiero, 
he migrated first to the agreeable island of Cos, then to Alexandria 
of the Ptolemies, the most brilliant city in the world. He is best 
known as the creator of pastoral, or, as the Greeks called it, bucolic 
poetry, in which he was great enough to inspire some of the 
greatest. Virgil enriches his Eclogues with fifty echoes of the 
(underivable) Jdy/ls ; the very first of which, “Where were ye, 
nymphs, where were ye, when Daphnis was wasting ? ’, prepares 
us for the finding, two thousand years in advance, of “* fountain 
Arethuse ™ (still welling by the Harbour of Syracuse), of Amaryllis, 
and of Lycidas. He is thus also leader in the long and noble line 
of threnodies, through Virgil, Milton, Shelley, Whitman, Swin- 
burne, Matthew Arnold and Maurice Baring 

Bucolics have never been written by bumpkins and, if they had, 
would certainly never have been read. Theocritus based his writing 
(though hardly his talk in sophisticated Alexandria) upon the 
country Doric of Sicily and of Cos, which he modified by Aeolic, 
lonic and Epic forms; as did Burns his native Ayrshire by words 
drawn from all parts of Scotland, and from literature. The result- 
ing style is a “compost of artificial dialect, farfetched vocabulary, 
and constant novelty of expression ” ; individual, inconsistent, and 
with its broad alphas and omegas (as in Tennyson's Northern 
Farmer) entirely delightful. Delicate against these quivers the 
opening verse of the Jdyils, “ sweet is the psithyrisma "—the whisper- 
ing of the pine (appropriately rendered in the latest Italian version 
by dolce il bisbigliare delle foglie) Indeed his expression of sense 
by sound is often startlingly effective: as in Heracles “ roaring 
aloud " after Hylas and the “ thin voice of the boy answering from 
under the well-water”; or comically vigorous, when the singer 
begins to clear her throat, diakhrémptetai: a verb easier gargled 
than articulated. “The dear soft-footed Hours, tardiest of the 
Blessed Ones ever for all men do they bring some gift”; 
“ fleeces, softer than sleep ” ; “ the blunt-faced bees,” and “ Nycheia 
with Spring in her eyes,” are among the felicities scattered up and 
down the Idylls. 

Theocritus lives, apart from his influence. in three highly original 
pieces: a graceful, a humorous and a poignant. With the first 
of these, pronounced by Louis Quatorze (who knew wha: he was 
talking about) “the courtliest of poems,” Theocritus offers to his 
friend Nicias’s wife, “ dainty-ankled Theugenis,” an ivory distaff 
Hélacaté: “1 would not give thee into the home of any weak 
or idle wife, for of my own town thou comest . . . whose citizens 
are of high renown. Now, . . . thou shalt dwell with Ionian 
folk in far Miletus, that Theugenis may go well-distaffed—eualakata 

amongst its housewives and that thou mayest ever recall to her 
her poet-friend.” He ends his greeting with two charming (and most 
useful) lines: “ Truly great love goes with a little gift, and all that 
comes from friends is precious.” 

The most famous of his works is the Adoniazusae, in which two 
Alexandrian women, Gorgo and PraxinGe, set out to attend the 
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yearly Festival of Adonis. This edmirable Mime (as city “ Bucolics ” 
were termed) is the forerunner of such entertainments as Anstey’s 
Voces Populi (if these could be imagined in flowing hexameters— 
which seem to have come to the Greeks as naturally, and inevitably, 
as fugues to Bach). After complaints of the fecklessness and 
extravagances of their husbands, and other civilities—‘“ That full 
frock suits you very well Praxinéde. What did it cost you ?"— 
the ladies plunge into the crowd: “ The chesinut’s rearing. . . . 
It’s lucky I left the baby at home.” They are helped into the palace 
by a kindly stranger, and Praxinée comments in her relief, “ Good. 
‘ All inside,” as the bridegroom cried when he locked in the bride.” A 
second man rebukes them for the wearisome broadness of their 
vowels, and is properly crushed by Praxinée’s “ Give orders where 
you're master. I suppose Dorians may talk Dorian ? ” There 
js nothing in the ancient world so real as the chatter of Gorgo 
and Praxinée. 

But the highest achievement of Theocritus, in spirit and in form, 
is Pharmakeutria—La Incantatrice in Pisani’s version. Simaetha 
has not seen her lover Delphis for eleven days, and with the help 
of her maid Thestylis resorts to magic, performs an incantation, 
sends Thestylis on an errand and confides in the moon, with the 
realism of Sappho’s famous ode and a depth of romance and pathos 
rare in Greek literature. The scene is enhanced by the hieratic 
effect of the refrain recurring every five lines, 

“My magic wheel, draw to my house the man I love.” 
and, for the solitary confession, 

“ Mark, Lady Moon, whence came my love.” 
The poem is of a highly wrought simplicity: “Lo, still is the 
sea, the breezes still; yet not still the torment in my breast. .. .” 
Yet Simaetha can end, in the calm of classic Greece, with hexa- 
meters that seem to revolve with the turning spheres: “ But do 
thou farewell, Lady, and turn thy steeds towards the Ocean. And 
] will bear my longing as till now I have endured it Moon on 
thy gleaming throne, farewell, and farewell ye other stars that 
follow the car of quiet night.” Truly, the last of all the perfect 
voices of Hellas. 

Mr. Gow “ thanks the Syndics for publication of so unremunera- 
tive a book.” But no university, college or higher school in what 
is left of the civilised world, no private lover of this charming poet 
can afford to lack the instruction with delight—calling back the 
pastures of Cos, the glitter of Ptolemaic Alexandria—provided in 
these two sumptuous volumes. RONALD STORRS. 


The Heroic Theatre 


(I ongmans. 


He that Plays the King. By Kenneth Tynan, 12s. 6d.) 


Tus book is by a very young man, who begins it by saying that 
it does not contain “mature reflections and opinions.” It is a 
plea for the re-establishment of the heroic in the theatre. Mr. 
Tynan writes out of passion, and to anyone who shares his love of 
the theatre the book makes exciting reading. He starts by flaying 
contemporary critics for their half-heartedness ; goes on to analyse 
the performances of the last five years that seemed to him to have 
the heroic quality ; and ends by relating his findings to the nature 
of tragedy, drawing his instances from a study of sixteenth- and 
seventeeth-century English plays. 

Mr. Tynan scores heavily by lampooning the current critics and 
then freeing himself from their restrictions of space and time when 
he writes his own criticisms for this book. It is grossly unfair. 
Agreed: but the book is not about dramatic criticism, it is about 
the heroic theatre, and on his treatment of that theme he must be 
judged. Does he identify and isolate for us that quality in a play, 
an actor or a production which stamps an unforgettable glory on 
the spectator’s heart? Does his writing communicate his own 
experiences of that glory ? and does his analysis of its nature take 
us any nearer to understanding it ? 

He goes to a play in an actively receptive state, not in the 





languidly passive mood most common in the contemporary audience. | 
His judgements are violent, but not capricious ; he does isolate the | 


great from the merely good, and does communicate, in an exhilarat- 


ing style, the thrill which, even if we have not always shared it over | 


that particular piece of work, we recognise as authentic. Perform- 


ces as different as Olivier’s Richard, Valk’s Othello, Alec Guin- | 
ness’s Garcin (in Vicious Circle) and Mai Zetterling’s Hedvig (in | 
/he Wild Duck) are recreated for us, and the commendation of | 


them is validated by comparison with others less exciting. The 
same is done for productions, as for instance Peter Brook's Measure 
Measure : and the whole is backed by prodigiously wide reading 


From Macmillan’ s List 





A. L. Rowse 


THE ENGLAND OF ELIZABETH 


This study, by a distinguished authority on the Elizabethan 
Age, portrays the small society—tough, vigorous, pulsating 
with energy—that accomplished such extraordinary 
achievements and made the age the most remarkable in 
our history. Illustrated. Out Today. 25s. 


* 
E. HM. Carr 


A History of Soviet Russia 

THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION, 1917-1923 
Volume One 

“This first volume is by itself far and away the most 


important book on a Soviet theme that has yet appeared 
in the English language.” Max Beloff (The Spectator). 25s. 


Keith Feiling 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


“He could hardly have produced a one-volume history 
of England which would have answered a wider need 
and made a greater claim upon the gratitude of the 
students and general readers whom he had in mind.” 
Prof. Herbert Butterfield (Time and Tide). 2nd Imp. 30s. 


Sir Osbert Sitwell 
NOBLE ESSENCES 


The final volume of his great autobiography. “It will 
help to communicate to future generations the anxieties, 
the compensations, the quiddity of our time and recall 
men who stood out strangely from the rest.” Yorkshire 
Post. 21s. 


Lovat Dickson 


RICHARD HILLARY 


“ He presents Richard Hillary as he really was and not 
as many people would picture him. ... Mr. Dickson 
has produced an exceedingly satisfying portrait of a 
remarkable personality.” Sir Archibald MclIndoe 
(National and English Review). 8s. 6d. 


% RICHARD HILLARY’S world-famous book, 
THE LAST ENEMY, has again been re- 
printed. 


8s. 6d. 
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(sometimes a litthe self-consciously displayed) and also by the 
imagination of a producer who stages a script as he reads it. 

This contemporary criticism is set against a background study of 
the heroic in English drama. Mr. Tynan makes his own pattern of 
the Renaissance playwrights. Shakespeare falls into place with a 
slight thud, as if he had been put down with some asperity ; the 
reader may be prompted to a corresponding asperity by the 
gross misquotation of Cleopatra’s 

‘I am Fire, and Ayre; my other Elements 

I give to baser life.” 
But the whole study is informed with wit as well as passion, and 
if the temper of the book is too invariably warm, so that a chapter 
on five comedians which the author offers as “light relief” turns 
out to be as serious as the rest, such ardour is welcome in the 
prevailing flabbiness of the theatre. That hardly any contemporary 
play fits into the book is not the author's fault. He has gone to 
the theatre unremittingly and with a seeing eye: his descriptions 
of its personalities are acute as well as racy; and he has gone as 
a lover, with his eyes on the stage and not on himself. Here is a 
oung Agate without the Ego, saluting, like him, the magnificent 


in the theatre E. MARTIN BROWNE. 
”° 
“I Made a Posy... 
A Retrospect of Flowers. By Andrew Young. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis autumn we were regaled on the Third Programme by a series 
of lectures on “ Twentieth Century Literature” and it appeared to 
be an exclusively urban literature. If these contemporary writers 
were to be considered as properly representative of their age, then 
Megalopolis must have become so clamant as to have silenced for 
godd and all the voices of the countryside. It was, therefore, 
réassuring to pick up a new book by the author of A Prospect of 
Fléwers, Speak to the Earth and Collected Poems. Mr. Andrew 
Young is widely recognised to be a superlative botanist, a term 
at which he pokes much gentle derision, not to mention describing 
himself as a botanical simpleton. Actually, his knowledge of wild 
flowers is so overwhelming that a statement to the effect that his 
idtimacy with our literature, especially the more recondite part of 
it, is even greater might appear incredible. Nevertheless, it is so, 
and, what is more, the aptitude of his quotations to illustrate some 
floral point he is making, quotations as often as not from the more 
obscure of our old authors, is astonishing. Add to these qualifica- 
tions his poetic allusiveness off his own bat, the wit, elegance and 
economy of his style, the grace of his sentiments and what might 
be called the purity of his heart, and surely these qualities are not 
an,unworthy passport to the status of a man of letters who inherits 
the long line of our rural tradition in literature. Perhaps he was 
left out of the census of modern letters because he is preoccupied 
with flowers (and only wild ones at that) without devoting a single 
line to sociology, existentialism or psycho-analysis, without, in fact, 
aying the smallest attention to the Spirit of the Age. But at least 
fe does reveal that there are other paths to Parnassus than by way 
of the Great North Road. 


I find it impossible to review this book. All I can really say 
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about it is that I took it to bed with me, a thing that I never do 
with review books: they are work but A Retrospect of Flowers ig 
unadulterated beguilement. Nor can you slide over the pages, for 
every sentence has its overtones and has something surprising, 
curious, rare, erudite, laughable or idiosyncratic about it. Sometimes 
you feel that the author is pulling your leg with his quips and 
quiddities, but you are not sure that he is not saying exactly what 
he means. I for one cannot bring myself to believe that the verbal 
derivation of Kersey, that enchanting village half-way between the 
Constable and Gainsborough country on the borders of Essex and 
Suffolk, is from kers or cress and that “ not worth a kers ” according 
to Chaucer, Langland and Dunbar simply means not worth the 
humble cress. I have always held stolidly to the idea that Kersey, 
being in the centre of the country of the fourteenth-to-sey enteenth- 
century weaving industry, was the place where kersey-woolsey wag 
first made. But reading Andrew Young is going through the 
looking-glass, and you are never certain whether his botanical 
wonderland is a delightful dream or the reality his reader is too 
ignorant and blunted by the world to recognise. The book abounds 
too, in poetic felicities which again and again have a royal extrava- 
gance about them. Of the scent of the butterfly orchid in Mull he 
writes, “1 drank in so much sweetness that I am a curiosity, a 
living body already embalmed”; of the Lombardy poplar as a 
besom to sweep away the clouds”; the alternative name for the 
Fringed Water Lily is Nymph-like Villarsia, “a name which leaves 
us in doubt which was like a nymph, the plant or a botanist, Dr 
Villars.” The book is a cornucopia of this kind of thing, leaping 
from grave to gay, fact to fancy, starry to sly in the most bewildering 
fashion H. J. MASSINGHAM 


On the Chalk Hills 


Wild Flowers of Chalk and Limestone. 
The New Naturalist Series. 


Mosr botanists have their ecological preferences, and Mr. I vusley 
is a self-confessed and impenitent addict of the chalk. It is an 
addiction which I happen to share—probably because, like Mr 
Lousley himself, I derived. my earliest botanical thrills from the 
chalk-hill flora of the home-counties. Unlike most addicts, howeve 
Mr. Lousley has systematised his enthusiasm, and, though 

modestly describes himself as an “ amateur,” is in fact a recognised 
authority on the subject, and one of our leading field-botanists 
This new book consists of a complete regional survey of the chalk 
and limestone areas of the British Isles (including Eire): we are 


By i. E. Lousley. (Collins, 


218.) 


, 


o 


shown the contrasting floras of the North and South Downs, the 
Chilterns, the Mendips, the Jurassic outcrops of the Cotswolds, the 
limestones of Yorkshire, Scotland and the rest; Mr. Lousley is aa 
excellent guide—erudite and conscientious, but not over-solema, 
and always ready to linger, with an affectionate relish, over his 
special favourites, such as the lovely Pasque Flower, the rare Field 
Fleawort or some of the scarcer orchids. The book is illustrated 
with 72 photographs, 48 of them in colour: the latter are, I think, 
about as good as colour-photographs of flowers ever can be—the 
problem of successfully reproducing reds and purples stil! seems 
insoluble, but where these colours do not occur the results are 
admirable (e.g., the excellent photograph of the Early Spider Orchid, 
by Mr. Robert Atkinson). 

As a field-botanist, Mr. Lousley’s main concern is with ecology 
and distribution—an aspect of botanical science which has tended, 
till recently, to be somewhat neglected; and this book, while 
abundantly fascinating to the mere “amateur” (for whom it is 
primarily intended), deserves, none the less, to be regarded as a 
serious contribution to ecological literature. Of special interest are 
the numerous and carefully-designed maps, showing not only ge 
logical formations, but also the distribution of some of the rare 
plants—e.g., Round-headed-Rampion, Purple Gromwell and Spring 
Gentian. Not the least of Mr. Lousley’s claims to fame, by the way, 
is his rediscovery (in 1947) of Orchis Militaris, the Military Orchid, 
long believed to be extinct in this country. As a warning to the 
curious, I should add that he does not so much as hint at the 
locality in this book, beyond a note to the effect that it was fo 
in “ Southern England.” But let Mr. Lousley beware—some of u 
have a hunch about its approximate whereabouts, and I know 9 
at least one botanist (an unscrupulous fellow) who firmly intends, 
next spring, to shadow Mr. Lousley (heavily disguised, of course, 
and with his vasculum concealed in a picnic-basket) to the place 
in question—which may, I am told, be approached either by Greea 
Line coach or by train from Paddington JOcELYN BROOKE 
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Alistair Cooke 
A Generation on Trial 


THE TRIALS OF ALGER HISS 
Just out 12/6 


Duff Cooper 
Operation Heartbreak 


‘It is a long time since a novel moved 
me so profoundly’ compron MACKENZIE 
Book Society Fiction Choice 
8/6 


i 


Stephen Potter 
Lifemanship 


* Those who read GAMESMANSHIP 


will be delighted ’ 
EVENING NEWS 


6/- 


Ralph Bates 
The Dolphin in the Wood 


‘ The best novel I have found this year.’ 
NEWS CHRONICLE 


10/6 
ROBERT. LOUIS 


Stevenson 
Collected Poems 


Edited, with an Introduction & Notes, by 
Janet Adam Smith 


December 5th: 576 pages: 18/- 
RUTH 
Lowinsky 
Food for Pleasure 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECIPES 


December 5th: 7/6 


| HART-DAVIS 
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FLIGHT 
OF FANCY 
JAMES RIDDELL 


With NEVIL SHUTE fo 
Australia and the Far East 
A magnificently indivi- 
dual and_= entertaining 
travel book which is also a thoughtful study of 
the peoples, places, customs and religions 
encountered on the way through the Mediter- 
ranean, Iraq, India, Burma, Siam, Malaya and 
the East Indies. By the author of Jn the Forests 
of the Night. With scores of beautiful photo- 
graphs by the author. 25/- 


M. WILLSON DISHER 
London’s pursuit of happiness, past, present, 
and to come, is gaily surveyed by a leading 
critic of all forms of public entertainment. The 
illustrations are taken from old prints and 
photographs (some very rare) from the author’s 
unique collection. 15/- 


WHALE HUNT 


A Harpooner’s Narrative of 1849-53 
N. C. HALEY 
An important literary discovery, published 
now for the first time, this stirring harpooner’s 
narrative of a whaling cruise to the South 
Pacific at the time of Moby Dick belongs on 
the shelf with the Classics of the Sea. Illus- 
trated by a contemporary artist. 15/- 


UNSUCCESSFUL LADIES 


The Aunts (Official & Unofficial) of Queen Victoria 
JANE-ELIZA HASTED 
A witty yet sympathetic study of ten of the 
women who, by marriage or less convention- 
ally, were attached to the sons of George III. 
A scholarly but intimate picture of a fascinating 
period. Illustrated. 15/- 


MAN IN THE SHOWER 
After seven years comes another collection of 
hilarious, caustic cartoons by the superlae 
tively witty New Yorker artist, Vintage Arno! 
This is an ideal Christmas Gift book for the 
sophisticated. 12,6 








Perfect Presents 


THE COUNTY BOOKS 


Edited by BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD, F.L.S. 
Authoritatively and gracefully written, superbly 
illustrated and beautifully produced, thirty 
volumes are now available in “this excellent 
series.”” (Times Literary Supplement), covering 
districts as varied and as 
distant as the Western 
Isles, South London and 
Devonshire. The three 
latest titles are Yorkshire: 
West Riding by LEeTTICE 
Cooper; Leicestershire by 
Masor Guy PaGet & 
LIONEL IRVINE; London: 
Western Reaches by 
Goprrey JAMES. Each 
Fully Illustrated. 15/- 
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A Christmas Choice 





VIEWS OF ATTICA 
Rex Warner 


A beautifully illustrated book on Greece by a distinguished 
novelist and scholar. “Informed by classical scholarship, poetic 


understanding and human sympathy.” New Statesman. 15s. 
THE ROAD TO OXIANA 
Robert Byron 
A handsome reprint of this stimulating travel book. “ Should 


be read by all who can share the pleasure of a written journey 

with a gay and always inspiring companion.” Tatler. 15s. 

A BOOK OF MEDITERRANEAN FOOD 
Elizabeth David 


“ Deserves to become the familiar companion of all who seek 
uninhibited excitement in the kitchen.” The Observer. There 
are many charming illustrations by John Minton. 10s. 6d. 


THE FORESTS OF THE NIGHT 
Jean-Louis Curtis 


A powerful and deeply moving novel of France during the 
German occupation, which has won the Prix Goncourt. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY. 12s. 6d. 


THE LIGHTED CITIES 
Ernest Frost 


“The work of a questing, a fertile, an imaginative mind, 
written with distinction, and far above the general run of 
novels.” The Observer. RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK 
SOCIETY. 10s. 6d. 


A LITTLE STONE 
Paul Bowles 


“ Mr. Bowles is probably the most promising writer to emerge 
since the war .... The best stories leave one breathless.” 
New Statesman. “ A dozen admirable stories.” Manchester 
Guardian. 9s. 6d. 


PIERROT 


Raymond Queneau 
“ A writer who provides so much that is witty and enjoyable.” 
Times Literary Supplement. “ Brilliantly amusing.” 
Manchester Guardian. “A jolly, witty, clever, bawdy book.” The 
Observer. 9s. 6d. 
Roland Camberton 


“Roland Camberton can write, and in Scamp he has 
produced one of the best first novels I have read since the 
war.” J. B. PRiesTLEY. “ Has freshness, vitality, wit, and 
pity.” Spectator. 9s. 6d, 


* COMING DECEMBER 4TH * 
THE ROMAN SPRING OF MRS. STONE 


Tennessee Williams 


A first novel by this world-famous playwright. 
BY THE BOOK SOCIETY. 


RECOMMENDED 
7s. 6d. 
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Eastern Europe Transformed 


The East European Revolution. By Hugh Seton-Watson. 
22s. 6d.) 


(Methuen, 


Mr. SETON-WATSON is to be congratulated on this admirably com. 
petent and useful piece of work. There has so far been no 
coherent account by a professional historian of the transforma. 
tion of Eastern Europe since the first World War; in this cage 
the professional historian enjoys the singular advantage of having 
grown up in the circle created by his father, to which many out. 
standing East Europeans belonged. It is, of course, with the last 
decade, and most particularly with the last five years, that Mr. 
Seton-Watson is most concerned, but he rightly presumes that they 
cannot be faithfully portrayed without a detailed historical intro. 
duction involving a brief recapitulation of his own earlier book. 
Thus Part I (background) and .Part II (war) form slightly less than 
half the book, and Part III (Sovietisation) slightly more. Part If] 
includes a chapter on “ The Greek Exception,” and ends with a 
discussion of international problems and of East and West. 

First Mr. Seton-Watson gives us a straight eccount of the political 
and social evolution of the eight or so countries of his area. When 
Germany collapsed, and her New Order with her, the USSR. 
stepped into the consequent void and proceeded to build up political 
and economic machinery decked out with the slogans of the Popular 
Front until the Marshall offer in 1947. The new American plan 
was treated as a declaration of economic war, and Stalin replied 
with the creation of the Cominform ; by breaking with Tito in the 
following year he launched what he regarded as a counter-attack, 
this time with the tactics of no compromise’ That this volte-face 
should have occurred Mr. Seton-Watson regards as inevitable, and 
he gives little consideration to the possibility of another reversal of 
policy which Communist doctrine might not forbid. Indeed, he 
castigates the Western world for having neglected Communist 
literature, which makes no secret of its long-term objective of 
destroying the remnants of capitalist society It was difficult enough 
to push one’s way through Hitler and Alfred Rosenberg, but at 
least they made one laugh until one realised that they must be taken 
very seriously. But one cannot laugh over Lenin, and although 
his tremendous personality penetrates the Marxist jargon to which 
he condemned himself, his writings are too much for most of us. 
As for the rigmarole which fills the East European Press today, it 
supplies an indispensable source of contemporary history, not 
because it reveals what the East Europeans think but because, in 
its peculiar dialect, it announces the policy of Moscow ; it is none 
the less dull for that. Mr. Seton-Watson deserves our whole-hearted 
gratitude for the amount of “ Marxist-Leninist ” material through 
which he must have waded in order to have written the book under 
review. 

The East European Revolution is a mine of information. In it one 
finds not merely a straightforward account of all the major events, 
but also an array of such little-known facts as that “ For the first 
time in the history of Transylvania its capital Cluj (Kolozsvar) has 
two universities, one Rumanian and one Hungarian.” The general 
reader may find greater interest in Mr Seton-Watson’s more general 
statements. He points out that there are only three important gaps 
in the barrier between the Communist world and the Mediterranean: 
these are Trieste, the Straits and Macedonia, and “all three are 
controlled directly or indirectly by the West.” 

To the question of why Eastern Europe has never attained stable 
government since the decline of the Ottoman and the Habsburg 
empires he finally replies that this is due to “the distortion— 
econémic, cultural and political—arising from the impact of the 
West on the East, the conflict between the sixteenth and twentieth 
centuries which exist side by side in Eastern Europe. This pheno- 
menon is by no means confined to Eastern Europe. It is found in 
different forms in Asia, the Middle East and South America and is 
beginning to appear in Africa.” It is this phenomenon which has 
given Marxism its breadth of appeal, and which has, at the same 
time, resuscitated the imperialism of Russia. Mr. Seton-Watson 
follows Mr. Deutscher in emphasising the réle of the Georgian, 
Stalin, in the linking of these processes, the co-ordination of the 
conflicts of the age. 

Mr. Seton-Watson has a downright way with him. His new book, 
while showing some marks of haste, is none the less scholarly, and 
it is written with a determined integrity which will be evident to 
readers who may not agree with his every conclusion: it is likely 
to count as the standard work on the subject for a long time to 
come. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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Oxford Books 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson 


edited by G. BIRKBECK HILL 
New and enlarged edition by L. F. Powe... 
Votumes V & VI. 
(the Tour to the Hebrides, Index to the complete work, etc.) 
In two volumes. 63s. net 
In one volume (on India Paper). 63s. net 
(14th Dec.) 


The Islandman 


by TOMAS 0, CROHAN 
Translated from the Irish, with an Introduction by the 
late RoBIN FLOWER. / 
Tilustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
An account of life on the Great Blasket by one who spent 
all his life on the island. 
Earlier editions of this book are now out of print. 
(14th Dec.) 


TROLLOPE’S 
Autobiography 


with an Introduction by FRepericK Pace, and pictures, 
all of them contemporary with Trollope, chosen and 
arranged by JOHN JOHNSON. 

15s. net 


For Children 
The Islanders 


by ROLAND PERTWEE 
Illustrated by Marcery GILL. 8s. 6d. net 


Mr. Pertwee has so far done most of his work in the 
theatre. This is his first book for boys. 


The Tale of the Monster Horse 


by IAN SERRAILLIER 
Illustrated by SEVERIN. 6s. net 
Mr. Serraillier’s witty verse has been made familiar to 
thousands of listeners in the B.B.C. Children’s Hour. His 
admirers will be delighted to have it now in book form. 


ep up 


Oxford University Press 























‘ NOW READY OOLe re 


The United States 


The Presidents, the Parties and the Constitution 
HERBERT AGAR 

“ Mr. Agar has given us his country’s history in a form which will 

command the respect of the historian and the interest of the common 

reader . . . he is widely read and deeply learned, and he has also played 

and contrives to play a practical part in world politics . . . A theme 


worthy of a great writer, and Mr. Agar has proved that he is worthy of 
the theme.” SIR DUFF COOPER 


768 pp. with maps. 25s. met 


The Lawyer 


A Conversation Piece 
E. S. P. HAYNES 
“ A treasury of good talk . . . entertaining, on a high level of connois- 


seurship.” 
16s. JOHN HADFIELD (Sunday Times) 


In His Own Country 


A. G. STREET 
Fully illustrated by Lionel Edwards. 


“ Full of rich red loam which you will never get tired of tilling.” 
15s. Sheffield Telegraph 


Chapters of Life 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


. there is hardly a page that is not enriched 
Liverpool Post 


LisS-ty 


sy 


“Fascinating . . 
by anecdote or witticism.” 


“In this interesting book he introduces many familiar names in 


unfamiliar poses.” 
l6s. Financial Times 


40th THOUSAND 


Strait and Narrow 


GEOFFREY COTTERELL 
“ Cotterell is a man of talent, an alert and knowing performer on 


the novel.” 
10s. 6d. GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON (Evening Standard) 


2nd LARGE IMPRESSION PRINTING 


Summer in the 
Countr 


EDITH TEMPLETON - 


“A European sophistication and elegance that our best writers have 
long and conspicuously lacked. A very unusual novel to find today.” 
10s. 6d. MARGHANITA LASKI (Observer) 


Mountain Rescue 
DOUGLAS HEWITT 


**4 serious and substantial first novel . . . the actual physical drama 
of mountain hazards is continuously exciting and the spiritual 








| drama rises to a satisfying, if tragic climax.” 
| Qs. 6d. 


Manchester Guardian 


CaS EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 








« Aesthetes ” 


Edited with an Introduction by Richard 
12s, 6d.) 


The Religion of Beauty. 
Aldington. (Heinemann, 


THe advantage of an anthology of this sort—which ranges from 
Ruskin to Rachel Annand Taylor—is that it gives us an opportunity 
for reconsideration. To meet a writer in a new and different con- 
text is always a healthy jolt to independence of judgement. 

It is ironical that aesthete, one of the ugliest words in the English 
language, should denote the apostle of beauty. If an aesthete were 
a man who picked his teeth noisily after a meal, or sucked his soup 
up almost as vocally as a calf busy with the bottom of a bucket, 
we might feel that language was justifying itself. As it is, the mere 
sound of the word has probably helped to give it its unpleasant 
associations. Mr. Aldington sub-titles his book “ Selections from 
the Aesthetes,” which is enough to frighten most readers away. But 
if a reader is bold enough to follow him into his labyrinth he will 
be well rewarded. Jewelled prose and lush sonneteering are not 
really its exclusive content. And in any case it would do no harm 
to be reminded that—with all its faults—jewelled prose lasts con- 
siderably better than either slovenly or pretentious prose. It is 
preferable to that type of learned jargon by which many people 
are impressed today, in which, with the aid of oblique, abstract 
generalisation and a tone of knowing superiority, it has become 
possible for academic experts, whose mouths are gorged with a 
new kind of psychological sawdust, to say nothing more pretenti- 
ously than has ever been done before. 

Certain authors emerge on this occasion with greater credit than 
one might expect. Others, like Rossetti and Morris, seem, to me 
at least, hot-house plants, heavy at times with a slightly sickly odour. 
We meet for the first time, or renew our acquaintance with, Edward 
Lefroy, William Roscoe, Théophile Mazzials, Cosmo Monkhouse, 
John Payne, Victor Plazz, as well as a host of more famous and 
familiar names. We are even, thanks to the indulgence of Mr. 
Medley, given George Moore in the réle of poet, and can decide 
for ourselves whether that contemporary critic was right who vowed 
that he should be whipped behind a cart for his audacity in wooing 
the Muse 

Wilde’s “ Charmides,” despite the mingled influence of Keats and 
Arnold, emerges as a superlatively good poem, a poem almost as 
good as Thyrsis or The Scholar Gipsy. Its Arcadian simplicity and 
freshness of imagery are a delight, and its direct integrity are a 
reminder that no verse mode is ever defunct which can find a 
genuine poet to revitalise it. For nearly a whole generation 
criticism has tended to imply that nothing traditional can be 
authentic, and that inspiration, if valid, must express itself in a 
novel form. I begin to be doubtful whether this is really true, 
and this anthology confirms my doubts. Novelty of form is a 
éloak under which too many poets and painters have sheltered lately 
who would never have dared to live up to Yeats’ adage about there 
being more virtue in going naked. In the long run all good poetry 
survives in its own right by virtue of some inner vitality which can 
triumph over every traditional association. Indeed, in the very 
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A gift of distinction for a lifetime’s delight | 
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MAURICE BURTON | 
D.Sc., F.L.S., F.Z.S, 
Deputy Keeper Natural History Museum || 





Sumptuous in formand scholarly | 
in content, this survey of the 
whole animal kingdom includes 
probably the finest collection of 
photos of /iving creatures ever 
brought together. 


_ The Story of Animal Life 


2 Vols., 11 x 8. 850 pp., with 1,000 illustrations in | 
black and white, duotone and colour. Boxed. £3 3s. | 
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|| Visit your bookshop or get a folder from 42a,S. Audley St.,W.1 
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Jong run—as for example in the Greek Anthology—theme and treat. 
ment may even be hackneyed, and yet the poem by some individual 
felicity may survive these disadvantages. MONK GIBBON, 


Cézanne 


The Ordeal of Paul Cézanne. 
303.) 


By John Rewald. (Phoenix House, 


ir is no easy undertaking to write a biography of Cézanne, for 
not only is much of the detail obscure, but also his life was relatively 
uneventful. Cézanne was in no sense a pathetic character, nor did 
he live scandalously nor even dangerously, nor was he a sage 
Cézanne was a deliberate recluse, somewhat uncouth in speech and 
manner, and with only one passion—his painting. There is stil] 
room for an intelligent study of his contribution to the development 
of European painting, but the facts of his existence have all been 
made known. Besides, there already exists, in English, a biography 
of Cézanne by Mr. Gerstle Mack, which is as factual, intelligent, 
balanced and unsentimental as any serious reader could require, 
Admittedly Mr. Mack’s book is not new—it appeared in 1935—and 
might usefully be brought up to date and expanded. But since 
the additional material is mostly of minor importance, is easily 
available in other publications and does not materially affect the 
picture created by Mr. Mack, his remains unchallenged as the 
standard biography. 

As an historian of nineteenth-century French art, Mr. Rewald 
plays principally the réle of the industrious worker who tirelessly 
digs up scraps of information. And the more objectively he sets 
these down the better, for he is not really gifted with a power of 
interpretation. Sometimes Mr. Rewald’s finds are important and 
enlightening ; just as often they are trivial scraps which might well 
be appended as a footnote but which scarcely merit a place in the 
continuous body of the text. Unfortunately, however, much that 
Mr. Rewald writes is the result of inflation. Take the case of the 
present volume. In its original form this “ was first published in 
1936 in Paris as a Sorbonne thesis; under the title Cézanne et Zola.” 
With this first book Mr. Rewald broke new ground and added 
materially to our knowledge of the nineteenth century. For he 
concentrated on a single episode—the vagaries of the relationship 
between Cézanne and his childhood friend, Emile Zola—and dealt 
with it scientifically and at length as a serious research worker 
should. This volume contained much unpublished material, and in 
particular Mr. Rewaid was the first to study the degree to which 
Zola was indebted for his ideas on art to Cézanne. Finally, Mr. 
Rewald analysed the character of Claude Lantier in L’Quvre, and 
showed that, contrary to supposition, it was not simply a cruel 
mockery of Cézanne. 

Three years later—in the centenary year of Cézanne’s birth—Mr. 
Rewald produced a new edition of his thesis, rewritten, reshaped 
to cover an apparently wider field, with some new material added, 
and the title changed to Cézanne, sa vie, son oeuvre, son amitié 
pour Zola. This looked like a sort of biography. Virtually, how- 
ever, it was the same book, blown up and vulgarised, especially by 
emotional overtones And it failed as a biography because it was 
disproportionate ; the Zola episode was still the central focus, and 
the rest of Cézanne’s life was telescoped into relatively few pages. 
Ten years passed, Mr. Rewald moved to America, and in 1949 this 
second book (slightly re-worked) appeared in English in New York 
under the title Paul Cézanne. Now in 1950 it appears in London 
as The Ordeal of Paul Cézanne. 

“I have been able to add some new material to the book,” the 
author records with satisfaction, “ and to re-shape it into its present 
form ; from a study of the friendship between the painter and the 
novelist the emphasis has been shifted to Cézanne alone.” In the 
process the book has lost much of its original value, and being 
swollen with trivialities is no longer fascinating. Besides, the author 
“does not always follow a strictly chronological pattern,” the lack 
of balance remains, and the new material consists “of such un- 
impressive details as a description by “an American critic ” (whose 
name is withheld) of Pére Tanguy in his shop, or an extract from 
a letter written by Mary Cassatt (neither the date nor the name 
of the recipient is given) describing Cézanne’s table-manners. And 
the shifting of the emphasis, to which Mr. Rewald refers, consists 
largely of a near-sentimental exploitation of what the author calls 
Cézanne’s “ ordeal.” 

“ Almost to the very end,” says the “ blurb,” “and in spite of 
the masterpieces he left behind, this shy yet amazingly stubborn 
man was burdened by an acute sense of failure.” Maybe, though 
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Christmas Book List 


Roosevelt in Retrospect 


JOHN GUNTHER 21s. net 


The Immortal Lovers 
(The Brownings) 
FRANCES WINWAR 


Illustrated 15s. net 


The Novel in France“ 


MARTIN TURNELL 

Studies of Mme de La Fayette, Choderlos de Laclos, 

Constant, Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert and Proust, by 

The author of The Classical Moment. Illus. 18s. net 
* Publication December Ist 


The Hubert Phillips 
Annual 1951 


A Compendium of Entertainment devised by the 
Master-Mind of Quizzes. lilustrated 12s. 6d. net 


Here is New York 


E. B. WHITE author of Stuart Little and a leading 
contributor to The New Yorker, provides the ideal 
introduction to his fabulous home-town. 5s. net 


The God that Failed (4: impression) 


KOESTLER, SILONE, GIDE, WRIGHT, FISCHER, 


SPENDER: Edited by CROSSMAN 
12s. 6d. net 


) 
( I Leap Over the Wall (7% impression) 
/ MONICA BALDWIN 


Illustrated 15s. net 


FICTION 


The Simple Art of Murder” 
RAYMOND CHANDLER 10. 6d. net 
* Published Today 


The Wall 
JOHN HERSEY 


County Chronicle 
ANGELA THIRKELL 


15s. net 


12s. 6d. net 


Reprisal 


ARTHUR GORDON 9s. 6d. net 
Umberto’s Circus 
EDUARD BASS 12s. 6d. net 
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An English Almanac 
4 Miles Hadfield 


A light-hearted compilation by an ardent ‘looker-up.’ 
Festivals, traditions, events historic, sporting, and 
seasonal, famous anniversaries, and legends tied to the 
calendar, are included. 60 drawings by the author. 
Crown 4to. 15s. net 





England : Past, Present, & Future 
Douglas Ferrold 


‘The thinking is as vigorous as the style.. His reactions are 
authentic, not automatic.” MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE, D. Telegraph. 
*‘Enormously refreshing, brilliantly told.’ Spectator. 10s. 6d. net 


A Journey to Vienna 
Mrs. Robert Henrey 


‘Warmth and coolness, humour and compassion—and when the 
story is about the making of a film under romantic and moving 
circumstances it can be imagined what she makes of it.” 

FAITH COMPTON MACKENZIE, Books of To-day. 
Coloured frontis. and end-papers, photos, 2 maps. 16s, net 


The Alpine Annual 


This first Alpine Annual is adapted from the 1949 issues of the 
Alpine Journal, and contains articles by Geoffrey Howard, Sir 
Charles Sherrington, G. F. Peaker, G. R. de Beer, T. Graham 
Brown (the Editor), Michael Roberts, D. L. Busk, and others. 

With 28 pages of photographs and coloured frontispiece. 25s. net 


My Hat Blew Off John D. Sheridan 


A new collection of essays by the Irish humorist and novelist, 
author of the successful novel, The Magnificent MacDarney. This 
is his first book of essays to be published here. 7s. 6d. net 


Holland To-day Cicely Hamilton 


‘Cicely Hamilton is expert im the portraiture of countries. . 
straightforward and compact.. Any one going to Holland would 
do well to add it to his luggage.’ C. ¥. WEDGWOOD, Time and Tide. 
With 16 pages of photographs. 12s. 6d. net 
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Completion of the New 1950 


Everyman’s Encyclopaedia 


with publication of Vols. 11 and 12 on Dec, 14 


12 votumes - 9,000,000 worps 
2,500 ILLUSTRATIONS - 12/- PER VOL. 


*, . amazingly comprehensive . . accurate informa- 
tion. The kind of work of reference any educated 
reader may rejoice to have. THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Illustrated prospectus post free 





FOR CHILDREN 


The Cave Richard Church 


‘Satisfying in every respect . . credible, exciting, and interesting. 
Older boys and those girls who like boys’ books will find here a 
story worth attention and concentration.’ Junior Bookshelf. 

Illustrated by CLARKE HUTTON. 8s. 6d net 
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The Seventh Pig = Patricia Lynch 
A collection of nineteen Irish fairy stories, and each one a delight, 

by the author of the much-loved King of the Tinkers, etc. 
Illustrated by J. SULLIVAN. 8s. 6d. net 
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George Orwell 
SHOOTING AN ELEPHANT 


** Orwell's essays are unique, most readable and most 
. . . There is about his thought and the 
manner of its expression a superb integrity and 
liveliness."’—Malcolm Muggeridge Ia Daily Telegraph, 

108. 


, . , 
stimulat ing. 


Catherine Carswell 


LYING AWAKE 


«1 cannot describe adequately the encouragement, 

humour, happiness and affection which this autobio- 

graphy inspires.”’—John Betjeman in Dally Herald. 
163. 


AUBREY’S BRIEF LIVES 
(Ed.: O. L. Dick) 


The new edition of this magnificent book, which won 
the enthusiasm of Bernard Shaw, Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan and Arthur Bryant, is now available. 
Illustrated. 303. 


Eric Partridge 
NAME INTO WORD 


New and revised edition of Me. Partridge's now 
famous * Discursive Dictionary,” 


258. 
Fiction 
Angus Wilson Marx Steele 
SUCH DARLING DEBBY 


DODOS 


**For less than ten shil- 


**1 don’t see how anyone 
could fail to be moved by 
this beautifully told 
story.’’—Monica Dickens 
on B,B.C, Light Programme, 

ros. 6d, 


lings 


offers ten guineas 
worth of gaiety.’’—Time 


and Tide. 


938. éd, } 
Gabriel Chevallier | Norman Douglas 


CLOCHEMERLE SOUTH WIND 


53. 53. 
Two classics which are famous the world over 


And of course, for adults and children alike 
George Orwell's 
ANIMAL FARM 


33. 6d. 
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this is only partially true. But it seems hardly enough to justify 
Mr. Rewald writing in a series of suppressed sobs, with purpls 
passages abounding. Thus: “Cézanne himself was doubtless in. 
spired to paint enormous canvases by the belief that glory wag 
near. But it goes without saying that all these dreams were far 
from realisation, and meanwhile discouragement, as usual, followed 
upon enthusiasm.” And Mr. Rewald now builds the Zola episode 
up on a rising crescendo to the would-be crippling blow of ths 
article in Le Figaro in 1896. But then Mr. Rewald takes Zola in 
the rdle of art critic too seriously and makes too little allowance 
for Cézanne’s intelligence. So he interprets Zola’s reference to 
Cézanne—* One is only now beginning to discover the touches of 
genius in this abortive great painter "—as a cruel attack on an old 
man “ who was still struggling,” because it makes a good story and 
heightens the pathos of his next page: “ When, on a September 
morning in 1902, Cézanne learned from his gardener that Zola had 
died he was shattered. He burst into tears and locked him- 
self up in his studio for the rest of the day, alone with his grief. 
Death immediately effaced all real or imaginary grievances.” Zola 
himself admits in the article that “ thirty years have passed and [ 
have somewhat lost interest in painting,” thirty years during which 
he has separated himself from the studios of his erstwhile friends 
and has “(taken his) passion elsewhere.” Is it then a betrayal of 
a friend, with whose development one has been out of touch for so 
long, to say that he has “ touches of genius” ? 

The defects of Mr. Rewald’s method as well as of his style are 
obvious, and it is unfortunately difficult to agree with his publisher 
that this is a “vivid, fully-documented new biography.” Even 
the author cannot help admitting in his preface that “ the belief 
that the average reader dislikes footnotes has led to the almost 
complete suppression of such references.” And since Mr. Rewald 
is as good as his word, his “ biography ” is virtually not documented 
at all. Those who persist in demanding such tiresome details are 
coldly referred “to the two French editions of this book.” 

DOUGLAS CooPER 


A Triumphant Prisoner 


The Venlo 
12s. 6d.) 


Incident. By Captain S, Payne Best. (Hutchinson, 


A visit to the Lion House in the London Zoo reveals that there 
are two possible ways of coming to terms with imprisonment 
Either you lie listlessly on the floor of your cage, pasty-faced and 
docile, prepared to shuffle off at any moment to the gas chamber, 
or whatever it is lions dread, with an air of submissive resignation, 
or you stalk proudly round and round, roaring from time to time, 
being polite but firm to the keepers, and generally giving the 
impression that it is the people on the other side of the bars who 
are the prisoners. Captain S. Payne Best, an ex-intelligence officer, 
who has written an account of his five and a half years in Sachsen- 
hausen, Buchenwald and other human zoos came into the second 
category. 

Because you would have thought it quite impossible to carry on 
like this in the shadow of the crematorium and get away with it, 
his account is fascinating. How well he got away with it is shown 
by the fact that although he lived the whole time under an unspoken 
(and occasionally spoken) threat of liquidation, he succeeded at 
different times in having with him in his cell not only a wireless set 
that received the B.B.C., but a pot of hydrangeas, a typewriter and 
a dinner-jacket. 

Now the confident lion in his cage is not just putting on an act. 
He really believes in himself. So did Captain Best. Most of the 
rank-and-file guards, with whom he was nearly always on the best 
of terms, were after all “ uneducated men.” He refers to them 
as “my men,” and even gave the Commandant advice about their 
postings which (so mesmerised does one become oneself by Captain 
Best's quiet self-confidence) one is hardly surprised to find he takes. 
Once, in the best traditions of an officer-batman relationship, hs 
himself kept watch for the dozing, drunken soldier who was 
supposed to be guarding him in his cell, and woke him at the sound 
of approaching footsteps. He took it for granted that he had an 
ascendancy over these men, and as a result he had. It was a 
simple act of faith. 

It worked, too, on a large scale. It was not only the guards he 
had in his pocket. After being kidnapped from just inside the 
Dutch border in 1939, Captain Best had been handed over to the 
Gestapo. Somehow he succeeded in turning this fact to his advan- 
tage vis-a-vis the concentration-camp authorities, and in playing the 
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THE LETTERS OF 


William Morris 


TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS 
Edited by PHILIP HENDERSON 


The Letters of William Morris have never been collected 
before, and many of them are published in this book 
for the first time. Mr. Henderson is fortunate in 
possessing a large number of the originals; and he 
has had access to many more in private collections. 
He has also had the advice of Sir Sydney Cockerell 
during the preparation of the book. . 25s. net 


KENNETH TYNAN 
HE THAT PLAYS THE KING 


‘At the age of 23, with his first book he proves himself 
to be a dramatic critic of very rarified sensibility and 
acute discrimination ... . His erudition, wit and 
judgment are sufficiently ripe to justify comparison with 
the masters in his art."—S. P. B. Mais,Oxford Mail 


‘He has a gift for the vivid description of acting which 
I regard with three parts of sheer admiration and one 
part of sheer, shameless envy."—Alan Dent, News 
Chronicle 12s. 6d. net 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
LYRICS 


Edited by NORMAN AULT 


The new edition of this ‘model anthology’ as The 
Times Literary Supplement called it upon its first 
appearance, contains all the best lyrics that a new 
exploration of the whole field of seventeenth century 
poetical literature could reveal. In format it is the 
same as the handsome Elizabethan Lyrics (published in 
a new edition last year, and still available.) 25s. net 


ILLUSTRATED TREVELYAN 


The Age of Shakespeare and the Stuart Period, the 
second volume of the Illustrated Edition of G. M. 
Trevelyan’s English Social History was published 
recently, but was sold out on publication day. A second 
large impression will be ready in time for Christmas ; 
meanwhile, there may still, of course, be a few copies 
of the first impression left in the shops. 18s. net 


NO FAITH OF MY OWN 
J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


A penetrating exposition of what the Christian believes. 
‘Dr. Langmead Casserley has the gift of a lucid and 
racy style, and his philosophical insight lends to all his 
books an exceptional value. We have no doubt that 
this book will be valued by many readers.’— Guardian 

Cloth, 9s. 6d., Paper, 6s. 6d., net 
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Traveller’s Prelude 


FREYA STARK 
Recommended by the Book Society 
“She is a great writer and this is a great book.” 
—Christopher Sykes in the Observer. ‘“ This is 
one of the rare autobiographies which will en- 
dure.” —WNineteenth Century. Mlustrated. 18s. net. 


Time’s Chariot 


SIR JOHN POLLOCK, Bt. 
Recommended by the Book Society. 
An autobiographical chronicle depicting with 
great acumen the world of international affairs 
over a remarkable family background. 
Illustrated. 18s. net. 


Lord Hervey 


and His Friends 


Edited by the 
EARL OF ILCHESTER, G.B.E. 


Lord Hervey, one of the shrewdest, raciest and 
most illuminating of the 18th century chroniclers, 
is here shown as a diverting letter writer. Most 
of these Jetters were written to the Fox brothers, 
Henry and Stephen. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


This My Voyage 
TOM LONGSTAFF 
The author is the President of the Alpine Club. 
“Some hair-raising adventures on great peaks 


are related in a book which will delight all lovers 
of mountains.”—The Star. Mlustrated. 21s. net. 


Facades and Faces 


OSBERT LANCASTER 
The first Lancaster Album portraying facades 
familiar to travellers abroad and faces that they 


know at home. With lavish illustrations by the 
author. 8s. 6d. net. 


1851 and the 
Crystal Palace 


CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE 


This new Edition of a most delightful book has 
a long introduction on Victorian taste and ex- 
hibition by Osbert Lancaster. “Mr. Hobhouse’s 
entrancing book.”—The Observer. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net, 
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Gestapo off against them. He threatened, too, to report irregu- 
larities among the junior officials of the camp to the commandant, 
and carried out his threats just often enough to make them effective. 
Once he even succeeded in complaining alone to Himmler, and 
caused wide repercussions in the camp itself and a considerable 
addition to his own prestige. 

Of course, confidence alone would not have been enough to 
get Captain Best through those five years to that extraordinary hotel 
on the Brenner where he ended up with Schuschnigg and Leon 
Blum and the rest of them. He is a shrewd, perceptive man, 
although oddly and avowedly unimaginative (“* never [after the first 
months] did I feel even impatience, let alone boredom”). But he 
knew Germans well and knew the childish weaknesses and vanities 
of their character. He also knew how to exploit them. His success 
really lay in his calm, clever exploitation of that preposterous 
“sense of honour” which Germans must apply even to their con- 
centration camps. They quite sincerely saw no contradiction in 
trying to run concentration camps, and even extermination camps, 
“decently.” That is usually why Germans are so dangerous. In 
Captain Best's case it made them, for once, relatively harmless. 

But there was, perhaps, also another reason for his success. Often 
in the book he emphasises the extent to which he had absolutely 
accepted his prison world. Psychologically the acceptance seems 
to have gone very deep, or perhaps he was anyway psychologically 
fitted for it. Though he registers dislike and disapproval of the 
horrors of the camp, there is an occasional lack of emotional 
warmth about his protest. The commandant of Sachsenhausen he 
describes as “ not in any way a cruel man.” And he even makzs 
excuses for the German practice of chaining him up every night 
for the first year or so of his imprisonment. (It saved him from 
getting himself killed trying to escape !) ROBERT KEE. 


Operatic History 


By Egon Wellesz. ros. 6d.) 


Five of the nine essays contained in this volume are specialist studies 
in the early history of opera in Vienna, roughly during the hundred 
years following the accession of Ferdinand III in 1637. The sixth 
essay consists of three lectures given in London during 1933, the 
last three are concerned with Professor Wellesz’s own operatic 
works. In the more scholastic opening essays there are several 
interesting reflections of a general nature, for Professor Wellesz 
always sees the operatic style of any period as an expression of 
cultural forces. Thus he finds the close relationship between the 
court composer of the Baroque age and his public an ideal one and 
he traces many of our modern discontents to its supersession by the 
loose, inchoate relationship which we know today—with the critic 
playing, in Professor Wellesz’s eyes, the dangerously important and 
difficult role of middleman. He emphasises the ritual importance of 
the balletto a cavallo as a solemn festival of the Austrian aristo- 
cracy, but he adds in all fairness that “contemporary documents 
inform us that this production (in 1667) stripped the Treasury so 


Essays on Opera. (Dennis Dobson. 
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bare that the means was (sic) not left to send even a small tr 
of cavalry against the Turks, who embarked on a new invasion of 
Hungary.” Ballet, however culturally alive, can be bought at tog 
high a price. 

The lectures on opera are full of interesting and instructive matter. 
They form a powerful apologia for a form not always dear to 
musicians and they plead for the recognition of an “ opera public” 
in no pejorative sense but as a body of truly cultivated people, who 
might even radiate something of that moral elevation which 
Professor Wellesz agrees with Schiller in believing to be the pro 
vince of the drama. On the purely historical side there is sometimes 
room for difference of opinion. It might, for instance, be questioned 
whether The Magic Flute (1791) created “the new type of magic 
opera,” which surely had its roots in such works as Grétry’s Zémire 
et Azor (1771) and Wranitzky’s Oberon (1789). Professor Wellesz 
also disregards the historical importance of the “grand” opera 
which developed in France (and had such an overwhelming effect 
on the young Wagner) when he writes that, after the French Revolu. 
tion, “in the small German courts, which were to be for a century 
to come the centres of a new theatrical life, a new form of opera 
grew up, the Romantic opera.” Surely Paris deserved mentioning, 
where Auber, Rossini and Meyerbeer virtually created a new 
Romantic form of opera between 1828 and 1831. 


Writing of a later period, Professor Wellesz says of Debussy that 
“in the Schola Cantorum he learned to know Gregorian music just 
on the eve of the Solesmes revival.” Did Debussy ever set foot 
inside the Schola Cantorum? Possibly, to attend a concert; but 
the Schola represented in every way the antithesis of Debussy’s own 
aesthetic ideals and there was not a great deal of fraternisation 
between him and d’Indy. Moreover, if we date the Solesmes revival 
from the appearance of Dom Pothier’s Les Mélodies Grégoriennes 
in 1881, Debussy’s interest in plain chant dates from a period 12 or 
13 years later. MarTIN Cooper. 


U.S.A. V. Alger Hiss 


By Alistair Cooke, (Rupert Hart-Davis, 


A Generation on Trial. 
128, 6d.) 
Seeds of Treason. 

and Warburg. 


Ir is not to be expected that Mr. Alistair Cooke's brilliant book 
should enjoy the best-seller status in this country that it has in 
the United States. For, apart from Mr. Cooke’s own dispatches to 
the Manchester Guardian during the Hiss trials, the British Press 
almost wholly ignored the subject. The combination of a paper- 
shortage with a lack of appreciation of genuine as opposed to formal 
news-value contributed in this, as in other instances, to disguise 
from the British public the importance of the issues at stake in 
the internal affairs of the United States. We tend to marvel at the 
changing tides in American opinion largely because our observation 
of them is so intermittent. Our own fortunes may well depend 
on the outcome of the campaign against the State Department being 
waged by Senator McCarthy and others ; yet one of the things that 
make Mr. Acheson vulnerable has been his courageously professed 
friendship for Alger Hiss, a former eminent official of his depart- 
ment who was on the evidence of a confessed ex-Communist, Whit- 
taker Chambers, duly convicted and sentenced for having in 1937 
knowingly handed over to a Communist agent copies of secret 
diplomatic documents for translation to the Soviet Government. 

From the point of view of the security of the State, none of the 
material so handed over was of comparable importance to the atomic 
secrets involved in more recent leakages—apart from their possible 
utility as code-breakers—but from the political point of view, from 
the point of view of those who wish to brand all New Dealers as 
Communists and therefore as actual or potential traitors, from the 
point of view of those who wish to frustrate the American Govern- 
ment in its attempt to keep foreign policy (subject only to the 
President) in the hands of trained experts and out of that of 
Congressional amateurs, the Hiss case is of infinitely greater signifi- 
cance. Its outcome, and the whole complex of issues connected 
with it, make it of as much importance as a revelation of the stresses 
and weaknesses of the American Republic as was the Dreyfus case 
in France. But the parallel should not be further pursued 

The bulk of Mr. Cooke's book is concerned with the story of 
the case—its preliminaries before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and the two actual trials. It is a brilliant piece of 
reconstruction ; for Mr. Cooke has succeeded in preserving the 


By Ralph de Toledano and Victor Lasky. (Secker 
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ation ; oe Se ee ase of his thought—God, Man, Freedom, Spirit and 
vival Mr. Hoyle has the sporting gusto of Jeans and his recent broad- History .”— The Nineteenth Century. 15s. net 
nnes casts are as lively to read as they were to hear. Swift, vigorous and - 
12 or original in matter and in manner . . . a fascinating glimpse of 
. scientific theory in the making.’ The Observer. a a 
; * Absorbing . . . a firm and lucid style with the weight of knowledge Re pal r the Ru l ns 
and a powerful mind behind it. No one has expounded the physical by H. BLAMIRES. Foreword by The Bishop of London. 
cosmos so well since Jeans and Eddington. The Sunday Times. 
avi |} “The author of this arresting work has assailed a task 
s Basil Blackwell Ox ford that has long awaited someone competent to do it. He 
ad 3 has criticised the materialistic assumptions which vitiate 4 
— ' current education.”—The Guardian. 12s. 6d. net 
00k Here's A NEW IDEA ror Christmas Gift BOOKS . 
+ 3 THE LION, THE 
s to ww 
Tess You can give a gift subscription to the *Rider Book Club, WITCH AND 
ant srvelf ony select for gifts es fi ix books, all 
ie or you yourself may select for gifts as few as six books, all at mre : ; 
- PRIVILEGED PRICES. More details below. In addition, THE WARDROBE 
ip you can make a selection from our latest catalogue of unusual 
the books ranging from Ghosts and Mysticism to Music and A Story for Children 
‘ion Mythology. Here are some of the latest : 7 . 
~ Just out: Christmas favourites: by 
hat Secret Cities of Old South Haunted Britain (3rd Edition) Cc. S. LEWIS 
- America by Harold T. Wilkins by Elliott O'Donnell 15/- Pisiasen ty: Puadind* Mali 
. * ry auling ayn 
hit- This book is rich in startlingly new Ghosts, Ghouls and Gallows vere 4 ns : ” 
937 historical discoveries, such as the by Rev. G. F. Marson 9/6 “An admirable fairy tale, 
on Gold Empire, and the evidence of —Times LS. 
the existence in the late seventeenth Ghost Parade by Stuart Martin 8/6 . 8/6 
century of a race of beautiful, nude, THE At all Bookshops > nel 
the white women—the formidable Ama- *RIDE 
= mg of Central and ng ge R BOOK CLUB THE MIRACLE TREE by Primrose Cadogan 
.* « res = S $s . = ye N rn" . 
a a ee oe offers to members a wide Fairy stories written by Lady Cadogan to tell to her 
as Ready December 7: selection of OUTSTAND- four children. Pictures by Astrid Walford. 7s. 6d. net 
a. ING BOOKS on Ghosts, 
me Hatha Yoga by Theos Bernard, Folklore, Fiction, Magic, 
he M.A., LI.B., Ph.D. | Philosophy, Psychology, Re- THE WONDERFUL SEA-HORSE 
of A scientific way to achieve well- | ligion, Yoga, etc., many at by Mashdi Galeen Khanom & L. P. Elwell-Sutton 
fi being in the midst of every-day life. | HALF NORMAL PRICES. pene serge penal wipg a ee 
al With 36 photographs of the author Practically all books cloth Folk Tales told by an old nurse in a Persian family, wi 
3 demonstrating health-giving exer- bound pictures by Neville Main. 8s. 6d. net 
7 Cises. 15/- ound. 2 
ise | Ms ’ 
of For particulars write to Desk No. 25, 
ies and catalogue enclosing 14d. stamp. GEOFFREY BLES L TD 
of 
he 47, PRINCES GATE Publ at LONDON, S.W.7. 52 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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"Prenaed by 
HOLLIS & CARTER 


Tide’s 
Ending 


by «“B.B.” 


ilu strated by 
D.J.WATKINS- 
PITCHFORD 


Here indeed is a book of 















beauty, a treasure in word 





and picture for the 





naturalist, birdwatcher, wildfowler—and booklover. Six- 





teen magnificent colour plates painted in Scotland and the 





Fast-coast marshes, rare black and white sketches, and 
‘** B.B.’’ at his best, make this one of the loveliest gift 


books imaginable. 


Crown Quarto 256 pages 26S. net. 
The Pleasures 


of Poverty 
ANTHONY BERTRAM 


AN ARGUMENT AND AN ANTHOLOGY 
This unusual anthology illustrates from sources as diverse 
as Gill and Blake, Wordsworth and the Desert Fathers, 


civilized man’s constant belief that there is more real 










ple sure in poverty than in wealth. 


410 pages. Is. net. 
Selected Poems 
THOMAS MERTON 


FOREWORD BY ROBERT SPEAIGHT 
In these poems by the Ti ippist author of Waters of Silence, 







we see how a natur al talent has been enhanced by contem- 
plation and the disc ipline of a very unusual vocation. 
Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 





The Reformation 


in England 
PHILIP HUGHES 









VOL. 1. ‘** THE KING’S PROCEEDINGS ” 
The first of two volumes each complete in itself but 
together forming the fullest and most up to date study of 
the English Reformation which has appeared during the last 
half cent 
462 pages. Illustrated. 42s. net. 








Our latest Book List will be sent on request, 


25 Ashley Place,S.W.1 




































| tension of the conflict of testimony through the maze of procedural 
complexities and what must have seemed originally the eternal 
prolixities of the trials. But the personal drama, and the sympathies 
| and antipathies that it arouses, are by no means the whoie of Mr 
Cooke’s theme. The trial helps him to illuminate some of the 
fundamental facts about American democracy. “I know of no 
country in which there is so little true independence of ...nd ang 
freedom of discussion as in America.” That, I hasten to add js 

| Tocqueville in 1835, not Cooke in 1950. But Mr. Cooke can write: 
“Liberty is not in our time a markedly American passion,” and 
can show how lacking is the American system in guarantees for the 
| individual in matters where public opinion is passionately roused. 
“ There is [he writes] no legal impediment in the American 

system to publishing comment, conclusive assumptions, or even 
running slander on the principals of a trial while the case js 

| still under judgement ; with the result that the newspapers tend, 
according to their editorial sympathy, to publish an extended 
case for the prosecution or the defence, and thereby pass on to 
} 
| 
| 


the people a view of the proceedings which the whole system 
of trial by jury is created to debar.” 

As for the proceedings by Congressional Commiitee, the only suit- 
| able description appears to be that of Mr. Hiss’s colourful advocate 
| in the first trial, Lloyd Paul Stryker. They present, he said, a scene 
“ not unlike the French Revolutionary tribunal in 1793, where 
they would haul in a suspect from the streets and somebody in 

the audience would yell at him, somebody else would walk 
up and spit in his face, somebody else would say that he heard 
somebody else say that he heard somebody else say something 
or other, and the tribunal would read back ‘ Guilty’ and he 
would back into the tumbril and that would be that.” 
| In his preliminary chapter Mr. Alistair Cooke attempts a harder 
task than pointing to the flaws in the legal and institutional system 
which makes such things possible. He is concerned to recapture 
| the atmosphere of the late ‘thirties when for progressive people the 
| Soviet Union seemed wrongly to be (how wrongly even Mr. Cooke 
does not seem wholly to have grasped) the one bulwark against the 
“appeasement” of Fascism. In such circumstances, he argues, 
idealists might feel that serving the Soviet Union was in no sense 
incompatible with fundamental loyalty to the United States and 
“the American way of life.” This emerged clearly, for instance, 
from the evidence of another State Department employee, Julian 
Wadleigh, who admitted handing over documents for the Russians, 
Mr. Cooke does not, however, comment on what, to someone less 
saturated in the American atmosphere than he is, is the most obvious 
feature of this attitude—the fact that mere professional correctness 
was not an obstacle to such conduct. A genuine Communist is, 
of course, a traitor in all circumstances where the Soviet Union 
might gain by it ; but the mere sympathiser would have been held 
up, one feels, by a stronger Civil Service tradition than that which 
existed in New Deal Washington. 

Seeds of Treason, as the title indicates, is written. with no such 
subtlety of feeling. Its authors are not bothered abaut Chambers’s 
credibility or Hiss’s guilt ; they, take both for granted. What they 
are concerned with are those who “ aided and abetted (Hiss) in their 
blindness; and their name is legion.” Their object is clearly 
political: to discredit the State Department and its policies as 
clearly dictated by pro-Soviet traitors. The stamp of the Chiang 
Kai-shek “lobby” is heavy on each page of this malodorous book. 

Max BELOFF. 


Selected Reprints 


THOUGH the shelves devoted to reprints are seriously overcrowded, 
I have no hesitation in giving first place in these notes for the 
Spectator’s Christmas Number to a book that has only just joined 
the queue and which is published in the current week. The ninety- 
seventh edition of Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind in the Willows 
(Methuen, 21s.) may not sound a very original choice, even though 
it is graced by a pleasant introduction from A. A. Milne—but 
when I say that this handsome volume is ‘the first English edition 
to contain Arthur Rackham’s pictures, twelve of them in colour 
and fifteen in black-and-white. any student of English book illus- 
tration will understand why I am excited about it. The story of 
these pictures is rather sad, for the book now appears long aftet 
the deaths of both the author and the artist. Arthur Rackham was 
Kenneth Grahame’s original choice as the illustrator, but when The 
Wind in the Willows was first published in 1908, Rackham could 
not undertake the commission, and the first edition contains only 
one illustration—a frontispiece by Graham Robertson. Subsequent 
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The Silent 
Traveller 
in 

New York 


CHIANG YEE 





tl -«O8 Slele ee efoto & ele 


0 
DES 


Park Avenue 





Chiang Yee’s vivid impressions of the American scene, 
delicately and charmingly illustrated with 17 plates in 
colour and over 120 line illustrations by the author. 21s. 


The Last Actor- 
Managers 
HESKETH PEARSON 


Biographical studies of ten famous actor-managers, chosen 
to illustrate the close of a great theatrical epoch. Lavishly 
illustrated and full of entertaining anecdotes. 18s. 


The Lonely Tower 


Studies in the Poetry of 
W. B. Yeats 


T. R. HENN 


A consideration of the work of W. B. Yeats from three 
aspects: the influence upen him of the Easter Rising im 
Ireland of 1916, his difficult and obscure work A Vision, 
and of bis debt to painters. IMustrated. 2). 


Recommended by the Book Society 


The East European 
Revolution 
HUGH SETON-WATSON 


“This survey, more comprehensive and thorough than 
anything of its kind, is indispensable to everyone who wants 
to know more about the Sovietisation of Eastern Europe 
and ite background.” Observer. 

‘Mr. Seton-Watson is singularly well qualified to analyse 
the history of Eastern Europe in the past decade or #0, and 


Times Lit. Supp. 228. 6d. 


te weigh its meaning. 
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Bi th ati 


BOOKS Ss. cestat 





| Solon 
Qjourney 


OLIVER PHILPOT 


the real ‘Phil’ of the Wooden Horse 
cape) 
“Immensely exciting’ Malcolm 
Muggeridge, D. Telegraph. 


15/- 





Drawings by 
Ronald Searle 


CLIMBS 
IN THE 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
the last work of 
Frank S. Smythe 


37 lovely pictures in black 20 
and white and colour 
Available Dec. 7th 





THE 


Generous Earth 
PHILIP OYLER 


“A masterpiece of its kind.” 
H. J. Massingham 

48 pages photographs 
by the author. 15/- 


DON 
BRADMAN 
his own story of 
his playing days 
Farewell to Cricket 


“One of the best cricketing books 
I have read.” Leslie Ames. 


12/6 





27 photographs selec- 
ted by the author. 





Vineyards 


of France 


12 full colour, 43 pen drawings by 
KEITH BAYNES 
Text by J. M. SCOTT 
“An enchanted tour of Burgundy, 
Bordeaux, and Champagne. A 


model guide to wine.” 
Compton Mackenzie. 


25 /- 


Farewell to 
Priorsford 


A book by and about 
Anna Buchan (O. DOUGLAS) 


“She is one of the few who can render 
life in terms of the courage it takes to 
live, and of its ultimate capacity for 
happiness, without having recourse to 


meretricious sentimentality.” 12 6 
Elizabeth Bowen y 





BOHEMIA 
JUNCTION 





by 


A. F. Tschiffely 


Forty years of zestful, ad--' 
venturous living by the 
author of “Tschiffely’s 15/- / 
Ride”. 


The 
Vanished World 
of 


Yesterday 


The famous Victorian/Edwardian 
*Yesterdays’ of 
LORD FREDERICK HAMILTON 


Collected in one volume for 15/- 
the first time 928 pages. ~/ 











The 
CONFESSIONS 
ofa 

CHINA 
HAND 


RONALD FARQUHARSON 
A personal record which portrays 
with humour and humanity the new 
spirit and ancient tradition of China. 


Maps 12 6 

















le v, oe af af* 4] 


PARIS 


edited by 


ALAN 
HOUGHTON 
BRODRICK 


504 pages, 170 illustrations, Maps 


A reference book for libraries. New 
Knowledge for those who love Parts. A 
perfect guide for the ‘first-time’ visitor 


20,- 






nfeofe nde afenls 


Uniform with 
NORMANDY (18/-) 
TOURAINE (18 -) 





mo The Publishers ar 
DDER & STOUGHTON Lrv. Warwick 


Sauare, London,t.ca 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Fiction 


THE BACKWARD BRIDE 


Aubrey Menen 
‘A brilliant absurdity, and very funny.’ 
Michael Sadleir 
‘ Diverting and intelligent satire.” Irish Times 
8s. 6d. 


I DON’T MIND IF I DO 
Elspeth Huxley 


‘Even funnier than Love in a Cold Climate.’ 
Sylvia Lynd 
‘Seldom have I read a funnier, wittier novel.’ 
Daniel George 


9s. 6d. 
Biography 
DAWSON OF PENN 
Francis Watson 


‘Mr. Watson presents an absorbingly interesting 
study of a great physician and a wise man.’ 
Listener 


18s. 


Belles Lettres 


LETTERS OF 
MARCEL PROUST 


Mina Curtiss 
‘No publication could be a happier introduction to 
Angus Wilson 
Denis Brogan 


Proust’s life.’ 


*Admirable.” Illustrated. 21s. 


For Children 
BROWN BURROWS BOOKS 


Two delightful tales for young children by Dorothy 
Clewes, with 18 colour plates and 10 drawings by 


Patricia Turner. 
Henry Hare’s Boxing Match 
Henry Hare’s Earthquake 3s. 6d. each 


Boxed Sets 


A boxed set is now available at 42s. of five of 
Margaret Irwin’s most popular historical novels. 
Boxed sets are also available in the Zodiac Press of 
Jane Austen’s six novels (50s.) and Trollope’s 
- Barchester novels (60s.) 


CHATTO & WINDUS 

















| written book. 


1950 


editions have been decorated by several different hands, mog 
notably by E. H. Shepard. Kenneth Grahame had been dead fo, 
several years when Rackham (himself then over seventy) eventual] 
accepted an invitation from the Limited Editions Club (of America) 
to illustrate the book. Mrs. Grahame was there to show him the 
scenes in the Fhames Valley which had inspired so much of the 
story, but the work proceeded slowly, for the artist was already 
very ill. He finished his pictures shortly before war broke out ip 
1939 and he died soon afterwards; the illustrations have since 
appeared in America. As a last effort by a great illustrator, nothing 
surely could have been more appropriate ? It would have been q 
real loss if the artist who had illustrated Grimm and Andersen 
Peter Pan and Alice and Cinderella, and so many other children’s 
classics, had not lived to give us his impressions of Toad, Rat, 
Mole and Badger. The pictures are wholly satisfying, blending 
poetry, fantasy and humour in Rackham’s inimitable manner; 
indeed, these illustrations, as the subject required, are lighter and 
gayer than much of his other work. I particularly admire the 
colour plates of the caravan on the road, of the Badger’s winter 
stores, of the field-mice and harvest-mice, of Toad with the gaaler’s 
daughter and Toad on horseback. The small black-and-white draw. 
ings are equally attractive. Essentially a book to possess. 

Some of the motoring scenes in The Wind in the Willows have 
long since begun to “date,” but in an entirely delightful and 
whimsical fashion which only serves to enhance the charm of the 
story. Another little classic reissued this Christmas is James Bone’s 
The London Perambulator, with pictures by Muirhead Bone (Cape, 
10s. 6d.)—and here, because the book is fact not fancy, one js 
sometimes made rather uncomfortably aware that twenty-five years 
have passed since the original publication. References to old 
Waterloo Bridge and to Princess Mary’s wedding-day, and (on a 
single page) to Barrie, Bennett and Wells as all in the land of the 
living, have the effect of making other parts of the book seem 
slightly unreal. Mr. Bone describes Mr. Bond, the Fleet Street 
chemist, as spending “a busy morning syringing pressmen’s ears 
(for the House was reassembling on Monday)” ; I trust the modern 
acoustics of the new House of Commons have finally removed the 
need for this particular precaution. It was from such scraps of 
anecdote and out-of-the-way London lore that Mr. Bone built up 
a highly individual and agreeable book I daresay he was well 
advised to let the origina! text stand without alteration, and I hope 
it will find many new readers. 

An important new volume in the sumptuous Oxford illustrated 
edition of Trollope is the famous Autobiography (Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 15s.). I confess that I have sometimes felt a little impatient 
at the very lavish treatment which is being given to some of 
Trollope’s novels in this series, but I certainly feel no such qualms 
about the Autobiography. On the contrary, the illustrations have 
been so well chosen from old prints, advertisements, photographs, 
etc., that they really do adorn the tale and suggest the life of the 
period in an original and intelligent way. And Mr. Frederick Page, 
who writes the preface, has performed a useful service by making 
the text agree with Trollope’s manuscript in the British Museum, 
no fewer than 544 differences having been found between it and the 
first edition of 1883 (probably owing to the inefficiency of a copyist). 
Altogether, this is the edition of the Autobiography to go for; it 
is cheap at the price, and the book is a readable and singularly 
honest record of a writer's life, from the beginnings at Harrow 
to the moving conclusion: “ Now I stretch out my hand, and from 
the further shore I bid adieu to all who have cared to read any 
among the many words that I have written.” 

Three interesting biographies reappear in the new St. James's 
Library (Collins, 8s. 6d. each). Hesketh Pearson’s lively account 
of Bernard Shaw will undoubtedly be in demand (though I confess 
that reading much about Shaw gives me a headache, such as one 
might acquire from watching a prolonged display of mixed fire- 
works). I am reminded—by an anecdote here of Shaw’s kindness 
to a young man—of the story related by Desmond MacCarthy 
of a similar kindness once shown to him by Samuel Butler. I 
doubt whether Shaw’s obituarists have sufficiently emphasised 
Shaw’s debt to Butler or the similarities (as well as the differences) 
in their characters ; both were saved by their wit and sense of fun. 
Milton Waldman’s Sir Walter Raleigh is a careful piece of exposi- 
tion ; he finds that Raleigh was “in very small degree sensual,” 
which is by no means the impression derived from Aubrey, though 
that does not mean that Mr Waldman is wrong. The same could 
certainly not be said of the subject of the third biography, Peter 
Quennell’s Byron ; The Years of Fame—a sympathetic, gracefully 
Each of these biographies carries a frontispiece, but 
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Books for Christmas Reading 


B.B.C. Features 
Edited by 
LAURENCE GILLIAM 
A cross section of a year’s most vital broad- 
casts—broadeasts everyone has wanted to see 


Very fully Illustrated. 10/6 net 


The Lost Pharaohs 

LEONARD COTTRELL 

The romance and splendour of ancient Egypt 

in fascinating narrative. Illustrated with 

many fine photographs. 
32 pp. Illustrations. 


in print. 


15/- net 


Swiss Enchantment 


MONK GIBBON 


The latest addition to the popular Windows on 
the World Series, wi:ich captures in delightful 
prose and superb photography the charm and 
beauty of Switzerland. 


17 full page plates, 10/6 net 


E V 











J. M. BARRIE’S 


Allahakbarries 


.; :, 
1899 


*« This little masterpiece of fun and high spirits 
is now published for the first time ha 
The Sunday Times 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
ILLUSTRATED 


JAMES BARRIE PUBLISHERS LTD. 
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The Frogmen 
TOM WALDRON & JAMES GLEESON 


Now it can be told—for the first time—the 
TRLE story of the amazing exploits of the 
under-water fighters in the last war. 
Fully Illustrated. 12/6 net 


Enter Citizens 
ALEXANDER CLIFFORD 
A brilliant survey of present-day Europe—its 
people and their problems. A significant and 


timely book. 
Ready Nov. 27th. 


Mr. Punch 
PHILIP JOHN STEAD 


Citizen of all countries, friend of all children, 
Mr. Punch has found an ideal biographer who 
provides a study rich in entertainment. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 
Ready Nov. 27th. 


A N 8 


12/6 net 
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COMPLETE 
BOOK SERVICE 


enables you to buy or borrow from Harrods any book in 
print. 








COORD 
hah Sah Tag et aah gh ah ag ee ee ee 


OVERSEAS CUSTOMERS 
can be sure of the prompt dispatch of their orders, well 
packed, by book post if they send £10 deposit in advance, or 
cash with order, allowing 6d. per book for postage. 









Special requirements, e.g., new books by certain authors or 
on specific subjects, receive expert attention. 





*a's'n’n’atatn’a'n? 
tale ale elem eee 










For 6 gns. a new outstanding work will be sent post free 
each month for a year. 





For 3 gns. an ex-library copy of an outstanding novel will be 
sent post free each month for a year. Several friends can 
band together to have different books which can be handed 
round. A similar service for ex-library copies of Travel, 
History, Biography, etc., costs 6 gns. per year. 











enn a’ntata' atin ata? 
CRCROROHOHOHOHOeO) 





Magazines and periodicals posted on day of issue. 






SLOane 1234 LONDON swi 





HARRODS LTD 
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ADA LEVERSON 
The Limit 


and 
Love’s Shadow 


7s. 6d. net each 


The first volumes in a re-issue of Ada Leverson’s six novels 


“TI have been fluttering through them with pleasure, 
because they are remarkably shrewd, and because they 
whisk one away into an unreal, unregulated world, with 
denizens as unblushingly useless as the characters in 
Congreve." RAYMOND MORTIMER (Sunday Times) 


“TI foresee a revival of interest in the novels of Ada Lever- 
son which might even rival the recent back-to-Trollope 
mass movement.... Lam ashamed to admit that I did 
not know her as a novelist. It turns out that she handled 
the novel with a_ skill equal to that of Somerset 
Maugham... .” Freperick Laws (News Chronicle) 


EVELYN WAUGH 


Helena 
9s. 6d. net 


“Once England was dotted with churches dedicated to 
St. Helena... . It is fitting that England should give her 
this memorial destined we think, to live, a stimulus to 
the Christian, a challenge to the sceptic.”” ARCHBISHOP 
Roserts 8.3. (The Universe) 


KITTY BARNE 
Vespa 


10s. 6d. net 


“A very witty, penetrating tale of family life.... This 
author has compassion as well as wit."” STEVIE SMITH 


FREDA DERRICK 
A Trinity of Craftsmen 


Mlustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


A tribute to the country mason, carpenter and blacksmith, 
whose work is as sound and satisfying to-day as it was 
centuries ago. With drawings by the author. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 




















would have been improved by the addition of more illustrations. 
The St. James's Library has also re-issued three novels (Collins, 
6s. each), of which South Riding, by Winifred Holtby, strikes me 
as by far the best. Miss Rose Macaulay has done better than 
her early Potterism, and Mr. T. H. White’s The Sword in the Stone, 
a remarkably ingenious fantasy-parody of England before Arthur, 
would have been more telling at half the length. 

I have just space to add that Norman Autl’s anthology of 
Seventeenth Century Lyrics (Longmans, 25s.) ought to be on the 
shelves of everyone interested in English literature 

DeREK HUDSON 


Fiction 


The Other Side of the Sun. By Paul Capon, (Heinemann. tos. 6d.) 
Mountain Rescue. By Douglas Hewitt. (I yre and Spottiswoo le, 9s. 6d.) 
A Man’s Life. By J. H. B. Peel. (Arthur Barker. 12s. 6d.) 

Villa Malaforza. By Paul Murray. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


It’s no use. Honesty is the last refuge of the critic. There's nothing 
for it but to stiffen the sinews and declare boldly that I enjoyed 
The Other Side of the Sun more than any novel I've read for ages, 
and “enjoyed” is the operative word. Yes, 1 know that the party 
line is an utter contempt for science-fiction, but who, recalling earlier 
innocent pleasures with Wells and Verne, could fail to delight in a 
return to those pleasant pastures where the space-ship cleaves the 
Heaviside Layer, skimming round the Earth’s orbit till it lands on 
undiscovered Antigeos where enormous surpluses, piled up in caves, 
inevitably produce our old friend, the uncompetitive economic 
Utopia ? (Why, incidentally, doesn’t someone someday discover not 
an economic but an ideological Utopia?) My own science stopped at 
precipitating sulphuric acid crystals, but all Mr. Capon’s scientific 
stuff seems frightfully engaging and sound, and how very reassuring 
again to be able to be at one with science, the reader's friend instead 
of the last enemy in the last ditch. i 


Mr. Capon writes with wit and 
the utmost verisimilitude ; he promises a sequel and I, personally, 
can hardly wait. 


Mountain Rescue is an unusually competent if somewhat arid first 
novel. An elderly doctor whose life has been devoted to doing 
social good regardless and remorseless finds himself impulsively 
fleeing through the Welsh mountains as protector of an escaping 
German prisoner-of-war. The prisoner, not unnaturally, tries to 
discover why the doctor does this, and further, whether the doctor 
has an answer to his own dilemma, which is how our English belief 
in moral right can be proved bettér than the beliefs of the Nazis. 
The answer seems to me to be rather frightening, for it is, to quote 
Leonard Woolf in another context, that “a belief you can give no 
reason for believing is more spiritual;than and ethically superior to 
one for which you can give a reason.” The doctor gets himself 
into a violently expiatory state of mind, the prisoner-of-war too, and, 
as uSual these days, awkward practical difficulties are resolved by 
timely death. It’s a pity that the spiritual content of the story is 9 
woolly, for the few events it contains and, in particular, the moun- 
tain-climbing, are so crisply and excitingly described, and the general 
plan and economy of the book are far superior to those of most 
first novels. 

The doctor's dilemma would have been swept away had he read 
A Man's Life, which has no doubt at all that Man, so Jong ¢s he is 
English Squire, is a Noble Animal and a Fit Friend for Horse. The 
fairest way to allow you to judge of this book, which cevers the life 
of Adam Sibthorpe, born of a family dating tack to the Confessor, 
is by quotation. Here is Adam, having fled from the Manor after a 
disappointment in love, at work in London on a paper evocatively 
called The New Radical: 

“ His chief tasks were to sift the speeches of all Conservatives 
and most peers, in order to cull from them any statement that 
mignt be used against them, and to collect material for a 
column entitled Jn England Now which was intended to ridicule 
gentlefolk and especially serving officers, bishops, and fox- 
hunting squires. . . . Therein lay his treachery.” 


And here is a war-time letter from his daughter Elizabeth 


“In the Service, of course, the officers are quite different 
from the general run, but now and again the wrong type creeps 
in, and then it’s a case of self all the time. They mean 
They try hard. But the difference is glaring. . . . There just 
aren't enough of us to go round.” 

And here is Adam, an old man now, offering whiskey or 
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A 500-page selection from Charles 
Lamb’s Essays and Letters compiled 
by A. C. WARD and with 50 full-page 
illustrations, charming and inimitable 
as always, by ERNEST SHEPARD. 
Beautifully produced thin paper edi- 
tion. 1Ss. net 





JOHN FARLEIGH’S 
The Creative Craftsman 


R An authentic account of the de- 
velopment of the fine hand crafts 








from ancient times and of the life 
and work of leading modern 
craftsmen, containing a mass of 
first hand information not to be 
found elsewhere. 160 /ine illus- 
trations. 30 photos. 21s. net 











* for boys & girls (11-14) * | 
AUBREY DE SELINCOURT’S 
Odysseus the Wanderer | 


A splendid retelling of the first and greatest of adventure 
stories. How Odysseus left for the wars; of the siege of 
Troy and the Wooden Horse; of the disastrous voyage 
home and final triumph. 184 pages Jilustrated by 
NORMAN MEREDITH. 8s. 6d. net 


x BELL x 
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Francois Couperin 
and the French Classical Tradition 
Wilfrid Mellers 
This is the first book on Couperin le Grand in the English Isnguage, 


and possibly the first comprehensive study of his work in any language. 
Over 200 musical examples 


Jilusirated 30s net 


The Indian Theatre 
Mulk Raj Anand 


Mulk Raj Anand in his short monograph shows how, over centuries, the 
theatrical tradition in India became outworn, the drama itself decadent. It was 
only on the wave of resurgent nationalism that the Indian intellectusls turned 
back to their own theatre, and away from the West which to them wes typified 
by the commercialised Parsee theatres of Bombay. 


Jilustrated 7s 6d net 


Measurements of Mind and Matter 
G. W. Scott Blair 


The author discusses problems in the borderline region between physics 
end psychology, a territory which has been neglected on account of the 


preoccupation of the physicists with the atom and of the psychologists with 
the unconscious. 9s 6d met 


... and for lighter evenings 


Robert Benchley 


FROM BED TO WORSE illustrated by Gluyas Williams 
AFTER 1903—WHAT? &s 6d net each 
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From our Winter Lists we have selected the 
following titles which we recommend with 
confidence to the discerning reader. 


The Melodies Linger On 


By W. MACQUEEN-POPE. Our 
historian, whose biographies of Drury Lane and The Gaiety 
are now standard works, here tells the story of Music Hall. A 
magnificent book, profusely illustrated. Over 500 pages. 21s. 


Wait for Tomorrow 


By ROBERT WILDER. This new novel by the author of 
such best-sellers as FLAMINGO ROAD and WRITTEN ON 
THE WIND has been hailed as “ one of the finest jobs of 
400 pages. 10s. 6d. 


leading theatrical 


literary craftmanship in many a day.” 


I, My Ancestor 


By NANCY WILSON ROSS. In her superb new novel the 
author of THE LEFT HAND IS THE DREAMER deals 
with one of today’s great problems—the difficulty of adjusting 
oneself to an increasingly taut, complicated and highstrung 
10s. 6d. 


world. 372 pages. 


The Road to Damascus 
VOL. IU 


A second volume containing a similar collection of essays to 
those in the fast selling Volume One. Contributors who tell 
the intimate stories of their conversion to Catholicism include 
Thomas Merton, Christopher Hollis, Raissa Maritain and 


Jocelyn Toynbee. 340 pages. 10s. 6d. 


- a e h Li 7 
Live with Lightning 
ive with Lightning 
By MITCHELL WILSON. 
nov el about the dilemma of the scientist in the modern world. 


“The first major novel of the Atomic Age.” A Literary 
Guild choice. 180 pages. 12s. 6d. 


The Mudlark 


BONNET. 


A sensational and challenging 


By THEODORE The sixth printing of this 


best-selling novel of the year, from which was made the 
picture chosen for the Royal Film Performance, has been 
9s. 6d. 


specially prepared for Christmas. 280 pages. 


W. H. ALLEN 


PUBLISHERS FOR OVER A CENTURY 
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Se | “port wine” to his son-in-law, who replies that what he'd 
\ like more than anything is “. . . some of that Ovaltine you 
4 : } always have.” 
Operation Cicero iz “* You know,’ Adam replied, setting down the decanter, * jf 
by L. C. MOYZISCH 8s 6d { I were a superstitious man, I'd say that God was deliberately 


“The Ambassador’s valet succeeded. .. .” MR. ERNEST Y making me happy. 
BEVIN, in the House of Commons, 18th October, 1950. Well, you ought to know by now whether it’s your cup of tea or 
“ Agonizingly exciting.” —C. M. WOODHOUSB. not, but since it’s my opinion I'm supposed to give, I'd better state 

that I found it naive and silly. Books on the old squirearchy and 
the English countryside, written from sheer love, can be enchanting ; 
written in bitter attack, they can be exciting; but when, on eny 
subject, the novelist is continuously on the defensive, the result is 
only rather pathetic propaganda that doesn’t begin to rate as 
literature. 
Villa Malaforza is a most enjoyable and very well-written historical 
; novel of the 1880s, based on the marriage of a well-born intelligeat 
Austrian girl to a dubious Italian count. The political intrigue is 
fascinating and the private mystery and melodrama achieve an 
unexpected and exciting climax. MARGHANITA LASKL. 


Fred Bason’s Diary 
Edited and introduced by 
NICOLAS BENTLEY 8s 6d 


“This vernacular classic.” —M/ICHAEL SADLEIR. 


Thunder in the Heavens 
by JAMES LANSDALE HODSON 10s 6d 


* As rich as any of its predecessors.” —T7ime and Tide. 


A Year in the Country 
by SIRW. BEACH THOMAS 12s 6d 
Selected, with a preface by 
J. C. TREWIN 


Decorations by 
PHILIP GOUGH 
“A first choice among Christmas book presents ” 


The Belfast Telegraph 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Leigh Hunt’s Dramatic Criticism, 1808-1831. Fdited by Lawrence 
Huston Houtchens and Carolyn Washburn Houtchens. (Cumberlege, 
218.) 


THE journalists of the nineteenth century were remarkably versatile, 
remarkably voluminous, and remarkably consistent, which makes it 
difficult for readers in a less leisured age. Probably nobody has read 
the whole of Southey, and not many people the whole of De 
Quincey, Hazlitt, Coleridge, Wilson, Hunt. Accordingly, such 
volumes as this are to be welcomed, concentrating as they do on 
one aspect (in this case an almost forgotten aspect) of their author's 
output. A first thought would not, probably, put Hunt’s name into 
a list of the dramatic critics: Lamb, Hazlitt, Lewes, the list might 
go, with never a thought of Leigh Hunt ; but this generous selection 
should change all that. The first thirty years or so of the nineteenth 
century were not notable for new plays, although there were a 
number of notable players ; but they did provide some interesting, 
and a few unique occasions—though what The Examiner said, 
pretty conclusively, of Lamb's Mr. H., lies outside this collection 
[here are, however, a series of penetrating notices of Shakespeare, 
a surprisingly unappreciative estimate of Jonson’s Masques, a host 
of glimpses of players famous and obscure and a piece of ballet 
criticism that ought to be in every anthology and hanging over every 
ballet critic’s desk. In a long life, Hunt, willy-nilly, did a good deal 
of journey-work (though he did it well), but this collection of 
criticisms he obviously enjoyed writing and their sparkle has not 
yet faded. 


Milk and Honey 


Israel Explored 
by GEORGE MIKES and 
“NICOLAS BENTLEY 7s 6d 
Begetters of “ How to be an Alien,” “* How to Scrape Skies ” and 
“Wisdom for Others.” 


furope on Record 
by MARJORIE BANKS and 


i ee eee ee 


EDWARD WARD 10s 6d 


Two popular broadcasters describe their experiences on 
a ree »rding tour of Six kurt ypean countrics 


The Stones of An Inch of 


Bombay Taper 
by DAVID by HU -H 


MARTIN 9s 6d TALBOT 8s 6d 


A novel of the Communist His first novel since “Gay 

threat to India Pagan,” an Evening Standard 

“A most vivid picture.” Book of the Month betore the 
The Daily Worker War. 


A Treasury of Grand Opera. Edited by Henry W. Simon, — (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 30s.) 


Tuts book is just the thing to delight hundreds of homes, where 
families who have first tasted opera at Sadler's Wells can find full 
synopses of opera librettos, written in racy Kobbesque, and strum 
through simple piano reductions of the “ principal airs,” transposed 
when necessary into keys which any voice can compass. It is an 
American compilation, dealing with Lohengrin (after Aida the most 
performed opera at the Metropolitan), Don Giovanni, Carmen, 
Traviata, Faust and Tales of Hoffmann. Mr. Simon does not hesitate 
to amplify the action of the operas he describes. Don Giovanni is 


How Many Miles to Babylon 
by NANCY BODINGTON 9s 6d 


A brilliant writer of crime fiction abandons her incognito 
and her metier to add lustre to her real name. 


firmly set in Seville ; the Commendatore enters with a lamp in his 

Pemberley Shades — hand which Don Giovanni strikes out so as not to be onaaiileel 

by D. A. BONAVIA HUNT 9s 6d (This happens in Bertati’s similar libretto for Gazzaniga.) But the 

“ Delightful sequel to Pride and Prejudice.” unmasking of the trio at the ball-scene is not mentioned. In des- 

SYLVA NORMAN. cribing the second scene of the opera. Mr. Simon makes Leporello 

“utter this profound thought: ‘ Dear Sir Patron,’ he says, * the life 

The Heather Edition of The Chawton Edition of you are leading "—and he leans over to shout in Sir Patron’s ear— 
the Works of the the Novels of ‘is that of a bum !’” The rather pretentious introduction shows us 
Bronte Sisters Jane Austen curious glimpses of American intellectual life: “ A half-dozen plays 
Arranged and introduced by Introduced by of Shakespeare's (but only of Shakespeare's) have endured with 
PHYLLIS BENTLEY RICHARD ALDINGION sufficient vigour to be often revived” . . . “ Mérimée’s novelette 
6vols. - . . 63s 6 vols. - , ° - Bs (Carmen) remains an occasional exercise in college French.” All 
Single vols. - - 10s6d_— Single vols. - . - 5s this shows clearly enough what the book is like; but at thirty 


shillings it makes a handsome volume, with a good many pages of 
score and it could certainly serve to introduce novitiates into the 
simpler mysteries of grand opera 
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=: Xmas 


GORDON ANTHONY’S 
Margot Fonteyn Introduced by Ninette de Valois 


The ballet book of the year : a life in picture poses, and a short biography of the world’s 
prima ballerina, by ballet’s most distinguished camera-artist. Sixty lovely plates (and 
coloured frontispiece). Royal 8vo (10" x 6}”). 12s. 6d. net. 
Limited (signed Margot Fonteyn and Gordon Anthony) edition. 63s. net. 


HUGH AND PAULINE MASSINGHAM’S 
The London Anthology 


A book to keep the chap with a taste for humanity at its most curious and lively 
bogged down in a chair for hours: a kaleidoscope of Londoners over S00 years. 
Here are 200,000 words by authors from Stow to Shaw, more than a hundred intriguing 
illustrations. $28 pp., plus many plates. Demy 8vo (8j” x 5§*). 21s. net 


MAURICE RICHARDSON’S 
The Exploits of Engelbrecht 


Engelbrecht, the Surrealist Sportsman of the Millennium, now emerges from the 
lighter pages of Lilliput. His amazing career in all sports, boxing, racing, wrestling, 
football—these and much else are here displayed. With 8 drawings. 


Cr. 8vo (79" x 5”). Ss. 6d. net 


REGINALD HAGGAR’S 
English Country Pottery 


This book suggests a new and modest field of collecting: English peasant pottery. 


Mr. Haggar, late art director of Minton’s, has made here 
both a fascinating history and a reference book full of 
lovely plates. Demy 8vo (8}* x 5”). 15s. net. 


Published by Phoenix House Lid., 38 William IV Street, 
London, W.C.2. Obtainable from, or through, your bookshop. 

















Two Christmas Gift Suggestions: 


The Mary Book 
By F. J. SHEED 16/- net 


An anthology about the Mother of Christ, the per- 
son through whom Christmas took place. All we 
know about her is here, all that she has ever meant 
to Christians ; there are selections in prose and 
poetry by forty or so writers, all concerned with 
objective truth rather than subjectivé piety. With 
twelve reproductions of Old Masters, four of them 
in colour. 


The Common Man 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


Essays not published in any of his collections 


12/6 net 


“Whoever has selected and arranged this volume, 
has wisely chosen a wide spread of interests, and 
has skilfully achieved a good balance between them. 
... It is a remembrancer of the days when his 
clear mind was the touchstone of judgment, and 
his roaring sense of fun and the significance of life 
set the tone of the time.” Truth 


SHEED & WARD 




















BOOKS AS GIFTS 
THE GRAPHIC BIBLE 


Lewis Browne 
One hundred ‘animated maps’ show just where and when 
the great events of the Bible took place. A book for the Bible 


Reader, student, and teacher. 
8/6d. net. 


NEGRO VICTORY 
David A. Vaughan 
The life story of that great Christian and man of colour, 
Dr. Harold Moody. 
7/6d. net. 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE 
C. T. Rae 


A reading for each day. Concise messages to the heart and mind. 
A lovely, helpful book. 


} 


_ net. 


THE HUMAN OUTLOOK 
T. E. Morris 
Said to be one of the best religious books published this year. 
Those seeking a certainty of God, will find it here. 
8/6d. net. 


RELIGION AND THE NEW PAGANISM 


John Pitts 
Speaks to present day theories which deny the Christian way of 


life or have radically departed from it. 
8/6d. net. 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN 
Lynn Harold Hough 
A famous American writer and preacher, while recognising 


man’s moral degradation, offers great and abiding hopes. 
6/- net. 


SELF-HARVEST 


A study of Diaries and the Diarist 
P. A. Spalding 
An unusual book on an unusual subject. A fascinating pot-pourri 
of extracts from many diaries, skilfully threaded together to 
provide a conspectus for the dilettante. 
6/- net. 


STORIES OF BIBLE WOMEN 
W. J. May 
In his own inimitable way Mr. May makes vividly real the lives of 


famous women from the Bible Story. 
6/- net. 





DOWN WHERE THE BEE-FOLK FLY 


Victor J. Smith 
| A charming book from the lanes, fields and woods of East Anglia. 
| Beautifully illustrated with ‘wood cuts’ and making an ideal 
| gift book for the adolescent. 

7/6d. net. 


INDEPENDENT PRESS LTD., 


Memorial Hall, London, E.C.4. 
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Lutterworth Books 


Doreen Wallace, 





the novelist, 


farmer’s wife, and | 
lady of the 


manor, writes 


about her nettle- 
rife, five hundred 
years old garden, 
and much else 
besides. 


Coming next 


month. 10s. 6d. 


McEWAN LAWSON 
On the Bat’s Back 


A biography of Robert Louis Stevenson, written 
especially for children, commemorating the 
centenary of his birth. 8s. 6d. 


‘It is the best introduction . . . that the young reader 
could be given.’—-Jo/in O’London 


‘Mr. Lawson succeeds well.’—Times Lit. Sup. 


JOHN A. MACKAY 
Christianity on the Frontier 


Collected essays and occasional papers by one of the | 
outstanding Protestant leaders of our time. 8s. 64d. 


‘All thoughtful people should read this 
book.’—The Christian 


H. V. MARTIN 
The Wings of Faith 


A consideration of the nature and meaning of the 
Christian faith in the light of the work of 
Soren Kierkegaard. 7s. 6d. 


‘I know of no wiser and better equipped guide 
than Dr. Martin.°—Dr. H. F. Lovell Cocks in the 
Foreword 


Lutterworth Press 
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New and Forthcoming Books 


THe Stevenson centenary is causing a revival of interest in the mag 
and his work. Chapman and Hall have published Stevenson ang 
Edinburgh, by Moray McLaren, which contains glimpses of the 
town for the last century linked with Stevenson’s biography. There 
are two new volumes of the poems—Collected Poems edited by 
Janet Adam Smith (Rupert Hart-Davis) and selected poems with 
an intreduction by G. B. Stern (Grey Walls Press). G. B. Stern hag 
also edited R. L. S.: An Omnibus (Cassell). An edition of the letters, 
selected by Walter Allen, is published by the Grey Walls Press. The 
stories and essays are being republished in two separate volumes, 
and there is a biographical study, The Strange Case of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, by Malcolm Elwin (all Macdonald). 

Another commemorative volume is Australia (Sidgwick and 
Jackson) which marks the Golden Jubilee of the Commonwealth tg 
be celebrated next year. His Majesty the King writes a foreword tg 
this book and the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth an intro. 
duction ; there are more than 350 illustrations, and the volume is 
claimed to be a notable example of Australian book-production. 

Many memoirs and autobiographies are appearing. Sir Charles 
Petrie’s memoirs, Chapters of Life, cover half a century. Adolphe 
Menjou’s It Took Nine Tailors (Sampson Low) is an autobiography 
with a description of Hollywood. A picture of the social and 
political life of Italy at the end of the war is given by Croce, The 
King and the Allies, a translation by Sylvia Sprigge of extracts from 
Croce’s diary of 1943-4 (Allen and Unwin). 


Among the studies of foreign countries are several books on 
South Africa. Gollancz announces White Man Boss by ~ Adam. 
astor,” a pseudonym for one of South Africa’s leading writers, 
which is a well-documented indictment of the apartheid policy 
Sarah Gertrude Millin has written The People of South Africa 
(Constable), in an attempt to bring up to date her previous study, 
The South Africans. A warning of the dangers inherent in the 
present Allied policy in Japan is contained in Japan, Enemy or Ally 
(Cassell), by W. Macpherson Ball, British Commonwealth membe 
of the four-Powered Allied Council at Tokyo ; and from the same 
publisher comes an account of present-day life in Japan, Time of 
Fallen Blossoms by Alan Clifton, who went out as an interpreter 
after the war. Sir Osbert Sitwell has collected his writings about 
Mediterranean art and travel, and publishes these with a new pre- 
face and sixteen plates under the title Winters of Content (Duck- 
worth). 

Biographies also range widely. R F Harrod has written John 
Maynard Keynes (Macmillan), which covers life at Eton at the turn 
of the century and at Cambridge and in London, and also Lord 
Keynes's management of British external finance in the two wars. 
The same firm publishes the fourth volume (1901-3) of the life of 
Joseph Chamberlain, which was left unfinished by J. L. Garvin 
when he died in 1947 and has been completed by Julian Amery. 
The Chekhov literature of the last months will be increased by a 
biography (Allen and Unwin) by Ronald Hingley, lecturer at the 
School of Slavonic Studies of London University, and in a life of 
Pushkin (Gollancz) by Henri Troyat, there are several unpublished 
letters, including material about Pushkin’s duel with his wife's lover 
who killed him. 

Mr. Churchill writes a foreword to a selection of speeches by 
John G. Winant (Hodder and Stoughton) under the title Our Greatest 
Harvest. Among historical studies will be The England of Elizabeth 
by A. L. Rowse, which deals with the Elizabethan social structure, 
and is to be followed by another volume summing up the achievo- 
ments of the age. The Episcopal Colleagues of Archbishop Thomas 
Becket (Cambridge University Press), the Ford Lectures given last 
year by Professor David Knowles, show the bishops’ part in the 
struggle with Henry II, which most historians have represented as a 
personal quarrel. Oxford University Press is publishing the first 
of fifty volumes, edited by Julian P. Boyd, of all the papers, 
including State papers and letters, of Thomas Jefferson 


Among philosophical and religious books is E N. Mozley’s The 
Theology of Albert Schweitzer (A. and C. Black), which was 
announced three years ago but has been waiting for a statement 
from Dr. Schweitzer, now supplied, on his matured conclusions 
forty years after The Quest of the Historical Jesus. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul are beginning publication of the first complete edition 
of the works of Professor Jung, and Jung is also collaborating with 
C. Kerenyi in an Introduction to a Scie »— Mythology from the 
> publishers G. F 
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Booksellers and Publishers by Appointment to H.M. Queen Mary 


| BATSFORD BOOKS 


ENGLISH INTERIOR DECORATION 1500— 1830 
By MARGARET JOURDAIN 
| This beautiful book by one of the foremost living authorities will at once 
| be acclaimed the best work in print on the subject. It is illustrated by six 
colour plates and by 189 photographs, most of them reproduced to a size 
| of gin. by 6$in. Many of these photographs have been specially taken by 
A. F. Kersting, F.R.P.S. £3 35. net 


THE GOTHIC WORLD By JOHN HARVEY 
This account of later Got*ic architecture and art covers all Europe and, in 
addition, Asia Minor and the New World. There are 29¢ illustrations 
from photographs, plans and diagrams. Together they form the most 
comprehensive —and perhaps the most beautiful — collection of illustrations 
of Gothic architecture which has appeared in one volume. 


Medium 4to. 


Super Koval 8vo 305. net 


ENGLISH LEGENDS By Rev. HENRY BETT 
There is hardly a mile of Fngland that has not some interesting association 
with history or does not possess some wild legend or quaint romance of its 
own. In this book, decorated by Eric Fraser’s drawings, Dr. Bett charm- 
ingly retells many of them. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT GREECE 

By W. B. DINSMOOR 
The new edition of this standard work has been thoroughly revised by 
Professor Dinsmoor of Columbia University, whose knowledge of the 
subject is probably unequalled. Ilustrated by more than 250 photographs, 
maps, plans and reconstructions. 
Medium 8vo. 3rd Edition, revised, 


THE: SPIRIT OF LONDON By PAUL COHEN-PORTHEIM 
Revised by Raymond Mortimer, who says in his Preface: ** This book 
seems to me decidedly the best introduction that one could give to a friend 
| from abroad.’’ The illustrations have been brought up to date and there is 
a colour frontispiece of St. Paul's after a painting by Lord Methuen. 
Demy 8vo. 3rd Edition, revised. 125. 6d. net 


30s. net 











A Solovyov Anthology 


EDITED BY S. L. FRANK 


Substantial selections from the Russian edition of this great philosopher 


and poet. Translated by Natalie Duddington. 18s net 


A Theological Word Book of the Bible 
FDITED BY ALAN RICHARDSON, D.D. 


With contributions from thirty British scholars. Please write for full 


prospectus, 25s net 


The English Inheritance 
An Historical Essay 
BY G. KITSON CLARK 
The author attempts to assess the effects of the Christian religion on English 


thought and character, ana the book has already—for example, in a front- 
page article in The Times Literary Supplement and an editorial in Theology— 


begun to make its mark on thinking on this complex theme. 15s net 
David Cairns 
An Autobiography 

With selected letters, and a Memoir by Professor D. M. Baillie. 12s 6d ner 


SCM PRESS 


56 Bloomsbury Street, London WCI 





———— 








1950 


$93 








FICTION 


A RAGE TO LIVE 


By John O'Hara 


O’Hara’s long-awaited novel: “ Every line has the pace 
and brutal power of O’Hara’s best and shortest stories. 
There isn’t a false note.” 598 pages. 15/- net 


STRANGERS in FLORIDA 


By Bernard Glemser 


“Mr. Glemser writes very well. Strangers in Florida has 
about it the flavour of the Huxley of Antic Hay... Here isa 
writer who can entertain,”—Spectator. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE Book Society. 10/6 net 








GENERAL 


The CREST on the SILVER 


By Geoffrey Grigson 


“The autobiography of a man of taste who has never 
hesitated to dispute with anyone about poetry and painting 
- » +» @ very well written portrait of a maker of modern 
opinion.” —News Chronicle. 15/- net 


The FUEL of the FIRE 


By Douglas Grant 
“A war book in the best tradition, the work of a man of 
unusual qualities.”—Evening Standard. “Sensitive and 
imaginative.”"—Harotp Nicotson. ‘“ The work of a real 
writer.”"—New Statesman. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE Book Soctery. 


The GUILELESS TROUT 


By H. B. McCaskie 


“ Will delight all anglers and furnish food for arguments. 
One of the best books on angling I have read.”— 
Liverpool Echo. 9/6 net 


, oJ . ‘ 
KILLERS of the DREAM 
By Lillian Smith 
Thirty thousand copies of Lillian Smith’s sensational novel 
Strange Fruit were sold in this country. Her new book is 
an examination of that tangled complex of pride, fear and 
greed that governs the attitude of innumerable whites 
towards the coloured races. 2/6 net 





12/6 net 











THE CRESSET LIBRARY 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
BUCKLEBERRY FINN 
By Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) 
Introduction by T. S. Eliot, O.M. 


ON THE EVE 


By Ivan Turgenev 





Translated by Moura Budberg 


9/6 net each. 
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The Penguin 
Book Exhibition 


is open until 
Saturday, 2 December 
at 117 Piccadilly, Wt 
(corner Down Street) 











Open daily except Sunday 


from 10 am to 7 pm 


ADMISSION PREB 
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THE 
NATIONAL 


BOOK 


ASSOCIATION 
is the 
Book Club 


for all who are 


of the Man 


EACH month members receive an important 
non-fiction title (published at from 10s. 6d. 
to 21s. net) for only 3s., plus 6d. for postage and 
packing. 
and distinguished authors and are well bound and 
unabridged. Members may pay for their books 
on receipt, but to encourage advance subscriptions 
(which are simpler to handle) the Association 
offers an extra selection FREE to all members 
who pay for 12 selections in advance. 


: your enrolment form 
interested in 


World Affairs, 
History, Travel, 


Recent issues include : 


A CONTINENT EXPERIMENTS 
Lt.-Col. the Hon. C. B. BIRDWOOD 
(India : Its Background and Problems) 
LIFE OWES ME NOTHING 
Capt. FRANK H. SHAW 
(Personal Memoirs of Outstanding Interest) 


NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 
J. P, LOCKHART MUMMERY 


(Brilliant Essays on the Science of Life. Illustrated 
with many delightful woodcuts) 


ENROLMENT FORM 


and Biography 





To Join the Club all you need 
do is complete the form and send 
with your subscription. 
Overseas members can only be 
accepted on payment of an ad- 
vance subscription for a minimum 
of six books (21s. inc. postage). 











Hand this to your 
bookseller or post to NATIONAL BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
5-6, St. Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C.4, 
Please enrol me as a member of the National Book Association. My sole liability 
is to accept a minimum of six future selections and to give four weeks’ notice if I 
desire to cancel membership at any time after receiving the first six selections. 1 wish 
to pay for the books as indicated below 


Il enclose 42s. for the next twelve selections, which entitles me to a free book, 
I enclose 21s. for the next six selections 
I wish to pay after receipt of each book 

Score out lines not required. 








NAN : 
(Mr. Mrs. or Misa) (Block Letters) POST 
ADDRESS oie 
Count rO-DAY 
- 2 MIR VETS REE TEENS 





The Mind’s the Standard 


The books are always by authoritative 


A list of 
available titles will be sent to you on receipt of 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tue dividend thaw has definitely set in. It is now becoming the 
rule, rather than the exception, for industrial companies which 
have succeeded in increasing their profits, and whose previous diyj. 
dend rates have been covered by ample margins, to pass on some 
part of the benefit to the Ordinary shareholders. The extra net 
sums, as even the Socialist Government would have to admit, are 
small to the point of being almost negligible in relation to the 
inflation problem. Now that the so-called freeze on the wages front 
is thawing it is, I think, both understandable and right that the 
equity shareholder who, after all, carries the risks of industrial 
enterprise, should get a more appropriate reward. On grounds of 
expediency, too, it is desirable that the status of the equity share 
should be raised, for the very good reason that the issue of new 
Ordinary shares provides the most flexible means of providing 
industry with its new permanent capital. It is significant that 
during the past few weeks there has been a growing and welcome 
tendency to use the issue of Ordinary shares as the financing medium 
in the case of several important companies. The Dunlop operation 
I discuss in a later note. 


B.S.A, Dividend Raised 


Among the most noteworthy increases in dividend announced in 
the past few days is that of the Birmingham Small Arms Company, 
After restricting the Ordinary dividend to 7} per cent. over a period 
of ten years the B.S.A. board, headed by Sir Bernard Docker, has 
now stepped up the rate to 10 per cent. This is no departure 
from conservative distribution policy, since the latest profit figures 
show available earnings on the Ordinary capital of nearly 40 per 
cent. For the year to July 31st consolidated trading profit of the 
group rose from £834,243 to £1,125,859, a figure which has been 
struck after charging £568,192, against £531,351, for depreciation. 
Taxation has called for £850,000, against £590,000, but as there is 
no provision for staff pension scheme, which received £200,000 a 
year ago, net profit, after tax, is up from £507,442 to £606,697. At 
34s. 9d. B.S.A. £1 Ordinary shares are still yielding 5} per cent. on 
the 10 per cent. dividend and are giving an earnings yield of over 
20 per cent. They look under-valued in relation to current earnings 
and the promising outlook. 


Prudential Surprise 


Another company which has sprung an agreeable surprise on its 
Ordinary shareholders is the Prudential Assurance. The surprise 
takes the form of a special dividend of 3s. 6d. a share, or 17$ per 
cent., free of tax, on the £1 “A” shares. This will absorb about 
£218,000 of the amount standing to the credit of the Special Divi- 
dend Reserve, a fund established early in 1949 from the “A” 
shareholders’ proportion of Life Insurance profits. For 1948 the 
amount set aside was £239,996 and for 1949 £368,619. It follows 
that after the proposed dividend has been paid there will still be 
left of the fund approximately £390,000. The Special Reserve was 
the direct outcome of the board’s decision to adhere to dividend 
limitation. The Prudential has to divide the profits of its Life 
insurance business between the policy-holders, the outdoor staff and 
the “A” shareholders, in agreed proportions. While the policy- 
holders received their bonuses, the extra amount due to the “ A” 
shareholders was carried to this reserve for later distribution when 
the board decided ta adhere strictly to dividend limitation. The 
holders of the “ B” Ordinary shares, who rely entirely on the profits 
of the General Branch, do not participate in this dividend. In 
announcing the payment the Prudential directors point out that they 
will continue to exercise moderation in their dividend policy and 
that the present payment does not give any indication of the time 
or amount of future distributions from the Special Reserve. Nor 
is any reason given for the present decision. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that with dividend limitation thawing out and with the threat 
of nationalisation over its head the Prudential is merely following 
the path of common sense in making a moderate distribution to 
the “ A” shareholders from the funds which should belong to them. 
Following the distribution the £1 “A” shares have moved up to 
£324. In my view they should not be sold 


(Continued on page 596) 
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THE 


STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers 
to the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


Capital Authorised and 


Subscribed - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - - - - £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD ST. 
and 77 King William Street, London, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL BRANCH—63 LONDON WALL, £.C.2 
WEST END BRANCH—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
NEW YORK AGENCY—67 Wall Street 
HAMBURG AGENCY—Speersort 6 


OVER 450 BRANCHES, SUB-BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
in SOUTH, EAST and CENTRAL AFRICA 


Banking Business of every description 
transacted at all Branches 
and Agencies 


























SILENT DOG 
WHISTLE 


In the window of a silversmith’s we used to see exposed for sale a 
row of expensive-looking objects, cylindrical, heavily plated, and 
defined surprisingly on an adjacent card as Silent Dog Whistles. Long 
did we ponder the explicit contradiction. Which noun was qualified 
by the adjective? A dumb dog was improbable : but a whistle that 
could make no noise, we argued, must be impossible as well as 
functionless. 


Enquiry, however, enlightened us. Dogs, we are informed, hear notes 
that are pitched too high tg .— to human ears. A very high 
note may therefore be use ectively to recall Fido, while (as she 
won't hear it) it cannot foster in Aunt Agatha’s mind the illusion that 
neighbours have been burgled and are endeavouring to establish 
contact with the constabulary. The advantage of the ordinary dog 
whistle is retained. Its defect is removed. 


To secure the advantage of something, and yet to be free of its 
complementary disadvantage—that is a triumph indeed. Such a 
triumph you secure when you invest in St. Pancras Building Society. 
For there you receive the generous yield you might expect from the 
ordinary commercial investment, but you do not have a padlock 
placed on your capital. You get two-and-a-half per cent., free of tax, 
which is good ; but you also Fr the supreme privilege of being able 
to withdraw your money, in full, when need arises, which is better. 


We shall be glad to send a copy of our “ Guide for 
Investors” to any reader who cares to ask us for one. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 
105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





CITY OF SAN PAULO IMPROVEMENTS | 





RECORD SALES 





MR. R. G. MILLS’S STATEMENT 





Tue 38th ordinary general meeting of the City of San Paulo Improve- 
ments and Freehold Land Company, Limited, was held on November 
16th in London, Mr. R. G. Mills, the chairman, presiding 


The following is an extract from his circulated statement: 


Under Brazilian law the company is not permitted to remit profits in 
excess of 8 per cent, of its registered capital employed in that country. 
In respect of the profits of the year ended February 28, 1949, the per- 
missible remittances were £134,450, of which £120,000 has been received. 
In respect of the profits of the year to February 28, 1950, the company 
has made application to the Brazilian authorities for remittances of about 
£150,000 to meet its liabilities for British taxation, interest and redemp- 
tion of the Five and a-Half per Cent. Redeemable Income Stock, and 
dividends on the Preference and Ordinary stock. 

The profit for the year in San Paulo amounts to £195,628, as compared 
with £215,233. The decrease of £19,605 is attributable chiefly to certain 
non-recurring expenses and to the fact that in the previous year a con- 
siderable block of land was sold, for outright payment, the profit thereon 
being-taken into that year’s accounts. After bringing into account revenue 
and charges in London, the profits for the year are reduced to £180,641. 
For the first time the company has become liable to British taxation, the 
amount being £20,300 for profits tax. 


DivipeNnp DECISION 


The board feel justified in recommending the payment of the same 
final dividend for the year as was paid last year—namely, 24d. per 
Ordinary stock unit. 

Even if permission is obtained to remit the full quota of our profits 

s referred to earlier in this statement, and the rate of exchange remains 
unaltered, it will not be possible to pay an Ordinary dividend out of the 
profits of the year 1950-51 in excess of 3d. per unit, free of tax, because 
of the limitation in remittances and the necessity to provide for U.K. 
taxation on the full profits in Brazil, unless, of course, there is further 
alleviation of British taxation on unremittable profits. Despite the fact 
that cur profits in Brazil would have admitted of the payment at the 
Same rate as last year’s dividend, legislation in regard to Brazilian 
remittances and U.K. taxation make this impossible. 

The ceiling to our profits arises from the fact that it is not permissible 
to remit profits in excess of 8 per cent. on capital. On the other hand, 
all profits, whether remitted or not, attract British taxation, hence a point 
is soon reached when additional profits carned in cruzeiros create a 
liability for British taxation, which the company is not in a position to 
discharge out of its current sterling remittance. This and other anomalies 
have been under consideration by the Tucker Committee. When their 


report is issued it is hoped that it will contain recommendations for 


removing the disabilities. 


LAND SALES AND Prices 


During the year under review the total sales made on the company’s 
usual terms amounted to Cr.$75,000,000 approximately, which is by far 
the highest amount yet recorded. The present stock of land, developed 
and undeveloped, is 474 acres, and stands in the balance sheet at the 
amount to which it was written down on March 1, 1940, or at cost where 
purchased subsequently. Land becomes enhanced in value not only by 
expenditure on development, which is shown separately in the balance 
sheet, but by the effect of nearby development and many other influences. 


Prices of land are being maintained and there appears to be no slacken- 
ing off in the demand, provided credit facilities are continued. 
tendency of most people in Brazil to invest savings in property is very 
pronounced, This is particularly noticeable in San Paulo, as well as in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

For commercial and other valid reasons, the board has felt for some 
time past that there would be distinct advantages in registering a sub- 
sidiary company in Brazil. It was decided to register on July 6, 1950, a 
company in Sao Paulo entitled Companhia City Paulista de Terrenos ¢ 
Melhoramentos, having a capital of 20,000 contos, being the equivalent 
of £250,000 when calculated at the rate of 3d. to the cruzeiro. 

This is a wholly owned subsidiary, but direction of the company is in 
the hands of its directors, all of whom are resident in Brazil. An agree- 
ment has been drawn up by virtue of which the new company will act 


as our agents in Brazil, and it is the intention of the directors of the new | 


company to invest its capital in land purchases as and when the oppor- 
tunity occurs. As the result of having taken this step we have further 
identified ourselves with the country in which we operate. 


The report was adopted, 


The | 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT—(Continued from p. 594) 


Tube Investments Finance 


Among the companies which, in spite of an ample earnings cover 
| have not seen fit to raise the Ordinary dividend is Tube Iny estmenty, 

the Birmingham engineering group, which has close connections 
with Stewarts and Lloyds. Once again Ordinary shareholders ary 
| to get 25 per cent. The explanation is the pressure on its liquid 
| resources which the group is now feeling, in common with so many 
| other of Britain’s largest industrial enterprises, of expanding busi. 
| ness at high prices. Heavy taxation has prevented the group from 
financing its expansion entirely out of ploughed-back earnings, with 
the result that new financing proposals will shortly be submitted 
by the board. The authorised capital is being increased by 
£10 million, of which £5 million wili take the form of 4} per cent 
Redeemable Cumulative £1 Preference shares. These shares, jt 
seems, will shortly be issued, while the remaining 5 million $j 
shares, as yet unclassified, will be held in reserve. Tube Invest. 
ments £1 Ordinary units are now quoted around £6}, to give the 
somewhat low return of 4 per cent. on the 25 per cent. dividend, 
The earnings yield, however, is close to 12 per cent. and affords a 
better measure of valuation in the case of a progressive equity of 
this kind. 





Dunlop Rubber Financing 


It is refreshing to find a company of the stature of Dunlop Rubber 
carrying through a formidable new financing operation on Ordi- 
nary shares and, equally important, issuing the shares to its own 
stockholders on really attractive terms. The issue takes the form 
of 13,412,837 new Ordinary shares of 6s. 8d. each, at a price of 
13s. 4d., which are being offered to the existing Ordinary stock. 
holders in the ratio of 8 for 15. It is significant that in anticipation 
of this issue the £1 Ordinary units have moved up several shillings 
in the market and just before the terms were announced stood at 
65s. 6d. Judged in relation to that price, the terms confer “ rights” 
on the Ordinary stockholders worth 9s. for the £1 shares. It seems 
a fair inference that the Capital Issues Committee is now taking a 
more common-sense view of “rights” issue terms, which again 
suggests that official policy in this field has been modified in such 
a way as to enable industrial companies to finance through equity 
capital. From the investment standpoint “ rights ” issues on attrac. 
tive terms restore some of the lost glamour to equity shares. How 
attractive the Dunlop terms are is best judged by considering the 
dividend yield In his statement accompanying the new issue 
proposal Sir Clive Baillieu, the Dunlop chairman, discloses that 
trading results for 1950 up to date have been “ most satisfactory.” 
He predicts that earnings for the year will be greater than the average 
of the thrée previous years, and that in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances the board expects to be able to maintain the present 
dividend rate of 15 per cent. on the increased Ordinary capital and 
to set aside substantial sums to reserve. At the offer price of 
13s. 4d. the new 6s. 8d. shares, which at a later date will be con- 
solidated into £1 units, clearly give a yield of 74 per cent. In other 
words, Dunlop’s 42,000 Ordinary stockholders are being invited to 
increase their stake in the company on a most attractive basis. My 
advice to them is to take up the “ rights.” 


Brazil Rail Bonds 


| Readers who like to buy liquidation stocks for their prospects 
| of capital appreciation might do worse than consider the 5 per cent. 
First Mortgage Bonds of the Brazil Railway Company. This com- 
| pany has just announced proposals for repaying in cash £40 per 
£100 Bond. Certain formalities have to be observed, but it is 
| believed in well-informed quarters that the cheques will go out 
next February. In the market the bonds are quoted around £44, 
| so that a buyer at today’s price is giving only £4 per £100 for such 
| assets as the company will still retain after making the £40 distri- 
| bution. The amount of these bonds outstanding is £3,500,000, so 
| that the market quotation of £4 ex the coming £40 repayment puts 
| a value on further repayment prospects of approximately £140,000. 
This seems to me a most modest value to put on the bondholders’ 
| share of the realisation of the remaining assets, which include 4 
| fair amount of cash, a substantial holding in Port of Para, and ao 
| investment in the Sao Paulo Rio Grande Railway Company. I do 

not wish to suggest that the realisation of these assets, which must 
precede any further distribution of cash, is going to take place 
| quickly, but there does seem to be a strong probability that those 
who have patience will reap their reward. The bonds are fortu- 
| nately of the bearer type and thus carry no transfer duty. 
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THE 
THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD ‘No. 602 


[A Book Token for one guinca will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
December Sth. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 10. Laundry’ lands 


1. They should know the ropes and, on tion. (3, 3, 6.) ; 
balance, prove successful. (12.) 13. In the opportunities of today he may 
8 The threat to the Matterhorn. (9.) pool his resources without showing 
9. Thanks to the wreck of an oid them. (10 
houseboat it’s an otter. (5 1S. Nevertheless a soft-boiled egg has 
b ' “4 
ll. He might loiter for a change. (6. _ one. (4, 5 
12. It i things a finish. (8 ‘s 6) 1 The broken road, nothing in it. (8 
: . his 20. Described at Matthew 














without discrimina- 
































14. The cool gin is in this. (10.) Rome by 
16. Hot water it seems. (4 ., Amold 8 
18. Evervone does at times. (4.) 23. Scolding material among the over- 
19. She swallows fruit and adds small ,, heads. (5. , 
advertisements. (10.) 24. In the field he should not make 
21. So let it be im order though out of himself. (4.) 
date (8 y ; 
22. “Aching Pleasure nigh, Turning to SOLUTION TO 
a a CROSSWORD No. 600 
{ eats (6. 
2S. Cheerless. (5.) > gs ET 
26. Leo's in a true mix-up finding this co 3 TOTIHE POLIN T 
_ old beast. (9 a on eM Mca 
27. —— ny cure to the crumpled i ‘ars le‘ N TEIN T 
» 7 ft So Oo. 
DOWN fea LARBETA me 
1. Nun that is getting bored. (5.) A ‘ G iy 
2. His cabin wasn’t in a ship. (5, 3.) (4 . a ° 
3. “Now folds the —— all her sweet- Mole pews 
ness up ” (Tennyson). (4.) Tt E 
4. A place of refreshment with a dis- H iL! 
guised medical following. (10.) R A 
$. When the Bredon lovers would come 28 
to church. (2, 4.) > u 
6. Was this the creature with a taste fa. | : t 
for curds and whey ? (9.) TN \o 
7. If the label is so confidential there’s Gg | N 





no knowing what ome may hear. 
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HRIIFITLESSNESS 


SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 8 


The winner of Crossword No. 600 is D. A. Apperty, Esq., Plush Bottom, Plush, 
near Dorchester 











LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


LIVES SAVED 


Over 75,000 lives have been saved since 
the Life-boat Service was established in 
1824. An average of 11 lives per week. 
Help the life-boat men in this magnifi- 
cent work by sending a contribution. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 58.W.1. 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col, A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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| The Investment 


Advantages of 


BUILDING SOCIETY SHARES 


SAFETY OF CAPITAL. Each pound you invest in 
the “Planet” is still a pound when you withdraw it. 
No depreciation whatsoever. 


FIXED NET INTEREST. 
net—the Society paying the Income Tax. 
£4-1-10°%% on a taxable investment. 


INTEREST STARTS AT ONCE, Interest is paid 
half-yearly, and is reckoned from the day of deposit to 
the day of withdrawal. 


The “Planet” rate is 2}% 
Equal to 





FROM {1 TO £5,000 can be invested in the “Planet” 
in any one year, but the maximum is £5,000 in all. 


EASY WITHDRAWAL. You can have your money 
back—all or part as you wish—at short notice and— 
remember—at par. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848. Assets exceed £6,000,000 
Write for prospectus and latest Balance Sheet. 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Magazines? - 


from the Mission” 4% 





Down by the harbour in the chill hour before dawn, 
you may often see that beloved figure wearing the uniform of the Deep Sea 

Mission. One by one, he tosses his precious bundles aboard the fishing 

vessels as they slip out to sea—bundles of illustrated magazines, 
books and religious literature sent from all over the country by 
faithful supporters of the Mission. 
Cooped up in a small ship with only the rest of the crew for 
company, even a deep sea fisherman has many grim, empty hours 
to fill—hours when the need for wholesome reading matter to 
occupy the mind is deep and grave. Do, please, send 
us, for the fishermen, all used period- 
icals, novels, detective stories, etc., 
that YOU can spare. 

Parcels should be addressed to 
— , B-N-M.D.S.F. STORES, QUAYSIDE, 
—- * GORLESTON, GREAT YARMOUTH; 
but will you please send dona- 
tions, inquiries or anything else 
. {, ~~ other than parcels of 

4 by f\ *, 4  etmagging com- 
/ / forts, et¢., to 
3 a Pi . ky N fe > ’ 
AN 


the Secretary 


DEEP SEA MISSION 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
47 R.W.M.D.8.F. HOUSE, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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YOU CAN HELP YOURSELF 


to a certain extent in most situations. An animal in a 


vivisection laboratory is helpless and dumb: 


There 1,709,683 experiments on living animals in 
Britain last year. Even if medicine could 


such a deplorable method, 


were 
Great find a way 
to health by 
nation to sanction it? 


ought a civilised 


Information from— 
British Union for the Abolition of Vivisection 
(B.U.A.V.) 


47, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 








1950 





She had no one 


to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a 
poor start in life, but we took her 
into our charge and she is now 
happy and cared for, like tens of 
thousands of other such children 
who have found love and happi- 
ness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 





@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON HM. THE KING 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
ae ana eal 

















""s,000 NOW IN OUR CARE 


HAPPINESS IS EVERY 
CHILD’S RIGHT 


—_—S 


. there are still many tragic cases 
needing help 
Will you be their FRIEND? 
A NATIONAL BUT UN-NATIONALISED WORK 
Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


| (formerly Waifs and Strays) 





} Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11! 





INCURABLES 





A HAPPY HOME at STREATH AM 


We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 100 Incurable invalids 

who are encouraged to maintain a keen interest in life by making useful 

articles. All are largely dependent on us for the necessities of life and we 

appeal for funds. No Voting System. Admission in order of application 
NOT STATE AIDED, HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 


THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 


(ot the Middle Class) 


Patr He: Majesty the Queen 
STREATHAM, S.W.16 
= = a 
*Phone : Gipsy Hill 5341 
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Please 

* ~ Remember 
Musie’s 

Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 


















“On earth-peace” 





OD’S promise and man’s deep longing meet at 


Christmas. Yet the world has not found the ported by voluntary con- 
secret of peace. tributions that disburses 
The Bible tells man what peace is and how it is to thousands of pounds annu- 


ally to unemployed, destitute, 
sick and aged professional 
musicians who are not 


be found. To seek without this guidance is vain. 
The Bible Society is faced with a growing demand 


all over the world for access to the Word of God. It anni @: etitilintes 
publishes the Scriptures in over 790 languages and its funds. Will you please 
last year distributed over seven million copies: but help in this great work? 


the demand still grows. 


Will you help meet the need ? Please send a donation to-day 


to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY M U S$ 4 C IA N % : 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 34 t N t VO as N T t U N D 








FOUNDED /N MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES 


ee eee ee ee ee Ge cr CECILIA'S HOUSE © 7 CARLOS PLACE- LONDON -WI 








help her 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Founded by MISS SMALLWOOD (Under Royal Patronage) 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


Christmas is drawing near—and many of our poor, sick 
and elderly ladies, who are suffering great hardships, 
will know little of Christmas — unless you help! 


to help 
herself... 


She is not seeking charity. We enable 
her to overcome her disability by training 
her to make artificial flowers. For this 
she receives official standard wages, 
which enable her to contribute towards 
her keep. The heavy cost of maintaining 
the home and workshops, however, Is 
more than can be provided by our 
crippled women. 





Money is needed for extra comforts, coal and food. 


Please make cheques payable to— 
MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, Lancaster House, MALVERN. 











We need the help of sympathetic 
souls to bridge this gap as well as to 
support our long established work among 
needy children. 

Please send a special Christmas Gift, addressed to The Treasurer 





IMPERIAL CANC ER = pie ARCH 
weer ND ssaee 










T Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions, 


It is a centre for research and information on Cancer 


, Zi and carries on ntinuous and systematic investiga- 
‘ vA tions In up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. ® 
N\Y/4Z Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir IN 
Holburt Waring, Bt., at the Royal College of Surgeons, 4 
Lincoln's tan Fields, London, W.C.2 


Grooms Crippleage 


37 Sekforde Street, London, E.C.lI. 


| john Groom's Crippleoge s not Stote aided. it is registered in accordance with the 
National Assistance Act, 1948 
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Classified advertisements mus be prepaid, 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minwmum 2 line Box No. 1/- extra. 


PERSONAL 


\ances SUFFERER (50875). — Young 
oman (28), with five dependents, 
useds nourishing foods and general help. 
Please help us to care for ber (also 
hundreds of other sad cases).—NationaL 
Society ror CANCER : pene Dept. G7, 47. 
Victoria Street, 
I ONELY Old-Age Eecisienesn in Hack- 
4 ney. Several hundred look to us for 
the joys and a comerts of Christmas. Please 
help us to help them. ‘All gifts, including 
warm clothing” gratefully ac nowledged by 
SUPERINTENDENT, Hackne Mission, Mare 
Street Central Hall London, E 
HyzsAus MANSARD RESTAURANT, for 
Morning Coffee. Lunch and Tea. Good 
food and Wines at moderate | prices. Fully 
Licensed.—Heat & Son. 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1 
HITECHAPEL MISSION.—The aged 
poor are our special care. Lads in 
trouble are noveeq as Le —- 
On an evangelica Ss we m 
need at every turn. Will you help?— 
Cuiipson, 279. Whitechapel Road 
fondon E.l 
ECOME a Hotel Bookkeeper, 
tionist, Manager or Manageress, Dietl- 
clan-Caterer. Medical Secretary. Ex 
Postal Courses; brochure (3d.).—SecaBrarr, 
Sthn Training Coll., Withdean. 
| AM that DRAUGHT with Atomic Starr. 
Details Aromic Ssgavices (83), 18, 
Maiden Lane, W.C.2. 
rosea s SERVANTS by es choice, 
—W. Roserts & Co., Lrm., 81, Old 
Tiverton Road, Exeter. 
‘OR LOSS OF HAIR.—Debydrocholes- 
terol. Estab. 1934. Tike: CENTRAL 
Lonpon Lasonatories (T.8.), 37, New Bond 
Street, W.l. MAYfair i078. 
} ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, &c. Post or call 
estimate.—Remaxe Hanpsacs Co., 
Brompton Road (Corner Seaechems > Place) 
three turnings from Harr 
ei S remake and re-cover divans, bes 
springs and mattresses; also conv 
mattresses into spring interior t — 
Write for folder “ Remaking Bedding, 
Heat & Son. Lr. 196. Tottenbam Court 
A 


= 


ow TO SMOKING. W 
famous Met . Explanatory 
Free.—Mr. G. S. Stanwer, 265, 5 . 


London; 24, Holborn London, E.C.1. 

J * Rog ity COMPLEX  eradicated.— 
Write for free book, Baitism InstitoT® 

or PRACTICAL PsycHOLoaY — 13), 10a, 

Highbury Place, London 

Jy yess MENDING on. mn ji. - = 

1-day peryiee. Hosiery Men a! 
Service. Pos call.—Bett INVISIBLE 
5 roe i 1iba. ‘Ms Marylebone High St.. 


Nunes daily Preneh Bi a 
minutes’ dally play w 
cards. 6s 6d. 1 Said Po Vocapalet 


Eeeraty ‘aus a ame | 3s | ly — 
ee eS 
Surrey. 


J'onn SUSELE> p ieqned anrwpere in 
U.K by post ly or pores terms. 
—Dovcias Jicsaw "Leases (8). Wilmslow, 
Manchester. 

ONDON saUsICAL, EVENTS.” —Joad, 

4 Haskell B. Rees, Wm. Mann, 
George eatess contribute monthly. 
Forty-eight pages. Illustrated. At 
oe, ls, or from 107, Southampton Row, 
Ci 


EODIAN DRESSMAKING SERVICE.— 

4 Leodian Limited are now able 
up customers’ own materials to individ 
mesxsurements in any of the Leodian styles. 
Charges including trimmings, r 
£2 i7s. 6d. Write for style k 
particulars. —Leopian LimiT=> (SP.57), 
Union House, Leeds, 2 
N INIATURES exquisitely ainted on 
AVE ivory from any photo, Exhibitor R.A. 
Moderate terms.—J Gloster Cottage, 
Churehdown, Glos. 

YELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 


i the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers 
we pay the following Record Prices:— 
£5-£ 78 for Cultured Pearl Necklaces ; 
£5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains ; 
£15-£250 Diamond Watches and ow | 
Rings £3-£25 Solid Silver 5 ~ rette 
and Trophies £10-2£100 Gol aret 

Cases ; £10-2£75 Solid Silver Tea Se s and 

Trays; £20 for £5 Gold Pieces, and up 
to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 


Rings. Brooches Bracelets and Earrings. 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 


Gemmological Association). If you cannot 
call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post It will be quite safe. and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no obligation to sell.-M. Hares anp Sons, 


) 106 Hatto mn Garden. London £.0O.1. 
Hoi born 8177 
SP about TOLD HIS WIFE 


anning a glorious Christmas 

olidas n Jersey Britain's own conti- 

ead sl resort Now she wants to go there 

t enk festivitica, free from language 
difficultie and rrency restrictions 

Brochures from Box No. 67, TOURIST 


INFORMATION BUREAU. JERSEY. C.1., 
or ar Travel Agent 
Diane SEA SALT for aches and 
t sea Ob atl are Nature's tonic 
on Tidman 


Entered as second-class mail matter at 


Portugal st King a W.C.2, 


PER CENT. free of tax. 
moneys are received up ie £5,000 maxi- 
um.—Send for full particulars to Sscras- 
saay, Stats BuILpinc teTr, 8, Bucki 
bam Palace Gardens, Westminster, 8.W.1 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
REALLY GOOD inexpensive DRINE 
for all occasions and popular alter- 
native to sg wines is POMMIA, th 
One doz, Champagne bots 

Ss. y 


QUANTOCK VALE CIDER 
Petherton, Somerset. 


empties 5 siapanbie 
Magnum Box, 300 printed, 


, Mill Street, Stafford 
NHRISTMAS BARGAINS: 


property and salvaged goods 
criptions available at 


(corner of Oxford Street), 
HRISTMAS CARDS that are Different: 


Wood-engravings and Colour 
Prints from THe CockLanos Press, Burford, 


but a very good time to 
send 2 “Gltt Token 1 


Georgeham, N. Devon 
BY YEOVIL CRAFTS- 


. tur-lined throughout 


oat and packing, 7d. Cash Mes if not 
approved.— PLumMMeERr 


Of — . 
162, Overdale, Ashstead. Surrey. 


2s. 6d.—Catalogue Stoxe Lacy Hers 
IVE HIM CIGARS! 
splendid choice of sizes one 
eac 
one recomanendea by leading dealers every- 
re. 
LYNDEBOURNE Opera and Concert 


valid tor any opera 
or concert at Glyndebourne during 1951. 


GLYNDEBOURNE LONDON OfrrFics. 
3 


Locus of Tors, GaMts 
3 children of all ages.— 
lease send for your copy now to HAMLer’s, 
200-202, Regent Street 
modern and antique 


replated with guaranteed 


ONEY.--Pure English, 


OUSE AND GARDEN, 


our house-proud friends 


small bag of same material and slips into 


ADIES’' Botany Wool Bed 











N.Y., Post Office, Dee 
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W Wallets with usual compartments 


Notes, ——- Stamps, etc., and 


e back pocket. (a) Real Morocco Black 

rown, each iss: (b) Solid Leather in 
Brown Croc., grain or plain black morocco 
grain, each i5s. 6d. Post free. Money back 
Frarantec. —PREMIER Draperr Co ‘Dept. 44). 
113, Church St. London. N.16 

RDER Fine Christmas Cards by post 

from Mrs. Rostnson, Long Buckby 
Vicarage, Rugby. 25, 5s. 6d.; 50, 10s. 
IOLETS and Anemones, which your 
friends will be grateful for, 10s., 15s., 
» .posted; Christmas week, 15s., \. 
-Harotp Horn@®a, Long Rock. Penzance, 
or 
Ww not give “The Writer” for 

Chris 6d., 


re? 18s post free for a 


or Ils. 6d each. Contributors for 
December issue include Lord Dunsany, 
Fred Urquhart and Eve Orme.—Send to 
Writer, 10, Great Queen Street, 
London. W.C.2 
OU WILL NOT BE SHORT OF SUGAR 
AT XMAS if you buy unrationed Sugar/ 
Glucose mixture. Proven in Baking and 
Sweetmaking, and tested by Goon Housg- 


INSTITUTE 4-lb parcel 6s 


. 128, 14-Ib. 20/- post free Cash 
with order to LENKIN PACKERS, 137. Curzon 


Long Eaton, Nottingham 


OUR CHRIS1MAS_ PROBLEMS 
SOLVED. Send for our Christmas List 
(post free) of Novel Gifts of lasting value. 
—ALLwoop Bros.. Lrp., 53, Haywards Heath. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


GREAT SAVING—Old and new cus- 
tomers co. WaALKErs, Scientific Turning 


Ilford, cau still bave suits, over- 


‘costumes turned. Alterations and 


ee for list from new address.— 


)ARACHUTES. —l + oh nite Silk 

16 panels, each panel 36 84 in. 
2 in. at top. 4 panels 15/-, : Gaeate 27/6, 
Whole Parachute 52/6. Cambric, 12 panels 
(a) Cream; each panel 20 in. x 60 in. 2 in. 


Whole Parachute 12/-. (b) Blue- 


Grey. each panel 14 in. x 38 in. 2 in at top. 
Whole parachute 6 Both Parachutes (8 
and b) for only 14/6 3. Cream Egyptian 
Cotton; each nel 54 In. x 96 in. 10 in at 
top. 4 panels 25/-. 8 panels 47/6. Tax and 
free. Money back guarantee.—Premizr 
DRAPERY re. (Dept. 51). 113. Church Street. 


ARACHUTES ; each 36 
base tapering to 3 in. ry "133 *, wien. 
Pure White Heavy English Silk or Prim- 


(Dept. 281), + ames. 


Conwar, 
Stoke Newington "High Street, London, N.1 
EW Irish = -y ia ths. (a) Natural 
A we 6 yds in each 2is.; 


. em 
in., each aa (b) white, 
z m., each 22s. 6d; 6 

each 28s. 6d c) embioidery 


“o. White 3 yds. x 36 in.. each 21s.; 
. 45 in., each 258. 6d.; 3 yds. x 


ch 283. 6d. Carr. free. Satis- 


faction or money back —H. Conwar, Lt... 
(Dept. 454). T3el4s Stoke Newington High 
St. London, N.16 


EDUCATIONAL 


DM MINSTRATIVE AND . SECRETARIAL 


ING.—Expert advice on careers. 


Individual oo Good posts found for 


students. Courses for Political. 
Hotel and Library work ; Jour- 


. Advertising, Languages and Foreign 
Shorthands and in Management. Spec 
crranqements for graduates. Sthomtenigs 
available. 
accepted Social omni. a ly to J. W. 
Loverivce, M.A. (Capte t. Godric’s 
Secretarial College 2 Mwriabt Road. 
N.W.3. Ham. 


esident and day students 


RIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL CoLiecs, 
Golden Lane. E.C.l, Clerk to the 
Governors.—Mon, 2828 

AVIES’S Successful INDIVIDUAL 

TUITION for Civil Service, degree, 
professional and school examinations, also 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING courses for 
adnate and older students at 2, Addison 


W.14 (Park 4465). sees junior 


departments (COMMON ENTRANCE, &c.) 
for boys under 15 at 24, Lyndhurst Gardens, 
Hf W.3_ (Hampstead 4936), and 68, Cadogan 


Knightsbridge 1741). 


(Tel. : 
Also ENGLISH COURSES for foreign 
students at 64. Hyde Park Gate. S.W.7 
(Western 6564). 
PYRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND.— 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 


Tron in 1951 will be held from March 5 to 
March 7, 1951 Five Open Scholarships 
will be awarded as follows: (a) The Alfred 
1 Scholarship of £100 per annum. 
A War Memorial Scholarship of £75 
annum (c) The Neville McQueen 


of £50 per annum (d) 
Scholarship of £40 per annum 
Graeme Robertson Scholarship of 


£40 per annum. *he Neish Scholarship 
maximum of £100 per annum. limited 
sons of Old Glenalmonds. is also 


offered for competition. Candidates for all 
Scholarships must be under 14 on May 1, 
5 Entrics to be sent by February 24th 
the Warven, from whom further par- 


can be obtained 


AYPAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Duke Street W 1. and Park Lane 


provides training for high-grade 
Secretarial Posts New courses commenc- 


gies. Aine AND DICK, 


and School Certificates, 
Yatversity Entrance 
rk 7437 


London University B.A.. gs 
LL.B., B.D. De : 


Prospectus from C. D. Parker, } 
Dept. Wolsey Hall Oxford. 
‘PANISH ACADEMY: 
groups or individually. 
J. L. Castitio, M.A. 
Court, Gray’s Inn Rd. 


NGLE .Woi’ 
yo _ Molton pian 


AKE Ad lat YOUR HOB 


ting shed patronage s 


Putting it off gets Do- 


* Writing the ‘pre Ss."* 
aa 57, Gordon Seum 


Asc AN -~ 


 § 'LONDON® J Chris 


and an unpublished poem 
for adults and children, 


Secretacial Service for dupil- 





RE-WAR NOVELS Wanted. 
Editions.—Please quote to 
Wine Office Court, B.C.4 
RITE FOR_ PROPIT.—Sena 


NT 
Palace Gate, London. ws 


nr 


eae op ORCHESTRA, 


> 
Piano Concerto, C minor ra 491) .. 
A flat 


UTTGART CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
a, Munchinger. 
at toy 


aoe Mozart programme. 

6d to 10s. 

November 27th at 7, Central Hall. 

ins! Bach Drogremmme “The Art 
3s to a Ti 


’s, 50 New 
May 7600 and all ticket rr s. a 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


Dean of St. Paul's, and 
the Chief Rabbi will s 


Bloomsbury Square, 
NDO 


three wthhey an “The Viola and 
" will be delivered by Mr. 





January 18 and March 


(entrance aye Russell | 
1) Admission free, without 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
invited - bo poe 





later’ than ‘December 





ACCOMMODATION 
“HE HOMEFINDER.” 














uary 15th 
1896. Printed in Great Britain by 
es, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1 


Newspaper. 

















ra ARK 
NG yous 


om Ls 


wid «nimals, amusingly 
and female, are somethung 
Te ee enter ‘aun @e children by day and 


ous material, harm- 
1 wash shable, the shine lasts 


12 Luminous 


ugh the ng! 
as ¢ ARK resembles hand painting in gay 


Boat ends fold for each packing. 
jadde will abe parted from it on hus 


vw, 27 /6d. 


cceart 
por hag 
c.0.D) 


A PATHE & Co LTD. (Dept. 


uzh Place 


REAL RADIO 


DE LUXE 
CRYSTAL SET 


Earphones 
27/6 
Without 20/- 


Earphone 
REAL RADIO 
RECEPTION 
—NOT A TOY! 
Earphones are essential with crystal sets. 
ideal for bedrooms, invalids, Private listening, 
No Electricity, No 


Brighton, 1 





= 


Radio-minded boys, etc 
Batteries. Works anywhere. Ivory bakelite 
case—unbreakable. 44° x2" x3i". Perfect 


Present. Radio's Finest Value—plus 1/6 
post and packing or C.O.D. 1t/- extra. 
Cash refunded if not satisfied. Inspection Invited 
address in capitals please 

nd 4d. Stamps for Toy/Pram Catalogue. 
MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. S.!). 














623/7, ae teen, —s Lendon, N.19. 
rchw ub ARChway 4426/7. coset 









fuer wan 1 GT. BRITA 
PRICE = 
PURCHASE TAX 







NIGROIDS Py 


e and mentho 


pellets 

are soothing for sore throats, and save the 
voice strair f speakers, singers, and actors. 
handy pocket containers, at all chemists 


Monu) acturers 


Ferris & Co. Ltd., Bristol. 





Facts about 
INVESTING 


in building societies 














Z 7 SL, 


It is the safest form of investment 


consistent with a worth-while return. 


Your capital cannot depreciate and 
may be withdrawn at short notice. 


The rate of interest is 21% free of in- 
come tax which is paid by the Society. 


ASSETS £4,000,000 RESERVES £170,000 


Write for details to: 


HASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
WELLINGTON PLACE « HASTINGS 


Queen 
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a Cc T @x Recommended by 
f Ashley Courtenay 
Iwi BE CORRESPONDENT TO ex Lift. Night Porte Moder 
eq and comforts Personal iper 
COMMAND vision sident Proprietors rel 614 
Each « I have an increasing mail seeking Wire: ‘* Yelton,’’ Hastings 
my adie on where to stay, and ™Y _QNDON, N.W.4, HENDON HALL First- 
the appreciative letters | receive. class Residential Hotel, once home of David 
an help either ugh Gar 20 mins. West End cellent 
p “an t belou uhick fully licensed P.O pl s all 
: ut for reference, or through suites with private batt Hard 
- P! See BE. Tennis Putting, Bil liards, Swimming Pool 
‘ ‘ epg enclose stamped adjoins Hendon Golf Club. Under Personal 
addressed envelope for reply. Ashley supervision of Managing Director Apply 
Courtenay, 68, St. James's Street, London, Manager. Tel.: Hendon 1456 
S.W’.1. MARLOW. The famous COMPLEAT 
BEAUMARIS, Anglesey. BULKELEY ARMS ANGLER HOTEL welcomes visitors with 
HOTEL. Now under the personal manage- warmth, comfort and good cooking. Private 
ment of Mr. Lucien J. Martin, there is bathrooms available. 31 miles from Lon- 
comfort, contentment and first-class cater- don. Excellent Golf Courses nearby Tel 
ing. Fully Licensed. Lift. Central Heat- Marlow 915 
ing Its position, overlooking the Menal MINFIELD, Sussex. MOOR HALL HOTEL 
Straits with Snowdonia in the background. (Cooden Beach 4 miles) has the Country 
is superb. Tel. 119 House atmosphere you may be seeking 
Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK Riding Stables; Saturday Dances; Hard 
HOTEL. For the City man and all appre- Tennis Court; Golf; Cocktail Bar and 
ciative of a country home Golf, Tennis, always someone genial to meet Tel 
Billiards, Bridge, and a creative Chef Ninfield 330 
Licensed. Tel.: Ravensbourne 1172. VIA OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE Shed your cares and disperse those mental 
LODGE HOTEL. For residence or a break cobwebs by a Winter holiday at this 
from responsibilities Convenient f lovely hotel, 34 miles west of Shrewsbury 
Ascot (4 miles), Windsor, Staines, Virginia H. & C. ali bedrooms, many with central 
Water Riding and Golf in vicinity. heating Splendid facilities for Rough 
Beautiful gardens. good food Egham Shooting and Riding. J. F. Moir, Resident 
Station buses and Green Line coaches pass Proprietor 
door Special Winter terms from October PENZANCE QUEEN’S HOTEL Winter 
to March. Tel.: Egham 197 well! Spend it in a sheltered spot, and in 
EXETER THE ROYAL CLARENCE an exceptionally comfortable hotel which 
HOTEL The Gateway to the West.” specialises in protecting guests from the 
A beautiful old eighteenth-century coaching vagaries of the English climate Winter 
house in the quiet of the Cathedral Close terms from 5 gns. for a month's stay or 
packed with relics of a more leisured age longer Tel.: 2371 
yet replete with every modern amenity she 
Well-appointed bedrooms Restaurant tages Hees i; ———— 
Cocktail Lounge. Lift AC. AA. P.O | P . ~ 
I — . . facing that famous view of the Thames 
phones all rooms. Tel.: 4071-2 Offers quiet and comfortable residential 
Near FISHGUARD LLWYNGWAIR quarters from 6) gns., with easy access to 
yates be! we a — Newport, City and West End Tel.: Richmond 4676 
embrokeshire Good food, good beds 
(h. & c. all rooms), central heating. $T. IVES. Cornwall. THE GARRACK 
Rough shooting, Golf, etc Trout river HOTEL for holidays or winter residence 
in garden. Mild winter climate. Licensed, Good food, real comfort and cheerful 
Brochure from Mr. & Mrs. G. B. Bowen. %rvice 10 — walk ~ Wy Ly 
sINGCEC — " in a unique sition Overlooking 1e a 
FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL Con- Licensed Cocktail Lounge. Vacancies for 
genial company, a sheltered situation (ir Christmas Tel. 199 
the lee of the Leas), plenty to do. Squash Kina 2 
Tennis, Golf. Riding, Billiards: all the S1IOMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL In 
attractiot of an attractive town. Cocktail sunny seclusion 1 yards from the sea, 
« ge Lif Private suites and bath- this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE will 
roe Te 2850 appeal to all who seek winter es 
Nr. "GUILDFORD. BRAMLEY GRANGE Comfort and good catering Under persona 
HOTEL Country Manor atmosphere and direction of Mrs. F. J Martin Special 
friendly warmth; Swiss chefs and own Winter terms. Tel. 221 
produce flower beds and tately TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
Golf Course Tennis Lawns id South and the Sun 400ft. up in 65 
rroundings midst Surrey Down cres of Park Land, “30 miles fror London 
could one desire an en- and the Coast Fuily licensed SS 
Tel Bramley 2295 uisine Lift Cocktail Lounge A ball- 
HARROGATE CAIRN HYDRO HOTEL om. Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole 
r€ yer for comfort es irse Tel. 20331 (3 lines) 
“ a oe, !. WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS PARK 
: A bes baths. Full - HOTEL. Only 30 minutes from London 
mas program Manager: A Tenr Squash, Bowls and Dancing 
Tel.: 4005/8 Houses Lin 1 rt 150 rooms (many 
HASTINGS. YELTON HOTEL. Licensed p th and _ self-contained 
Centre ot the Sea Front, next door ) Central heating Moderate inclu- 
White Rock P vilior Renowned for si ive a is Weybridge 1190 




































EXHIBITIONS 
\ ARLBOROUGH 17/18 Old 
F Street Ww Rec ent } 








ourbet Degas Matis Picasso 
ke Daily 10-5.30 Sat. 10-1 
Pp ASSO IN PROVENC E Arts Council 
tu BuRL TON 
Gal Street Ope 
till "Mond lay a 
F 10-6 Tuesday, 


RECE 


day 10-8 
(Toots ’s 
ncludir CONSTABLE’S 


Lock and paints ngs by 
Wilsor Dela x Manet 
et Da 9.30-6; Sat., 9.30-1 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


yscar E TO SUNSHINE Write for your 
4 it of Coc s Winter Sunshine, 
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t—inclusive of all t 
expenses Apply to PILoT 
27 Herttf Street ndon 
(GROsvenor 1504 

\HE NATIONAL UNION 

TR AVEL ee 


has plea 


SKi-ing sunning 
jays AUST 
AND SWITZERL 
tours to SPAIN, SARDINIA 
“A, SICILY AND 
us enth 


fee 
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Phone h r 312 
Phi $ Cook & Son 
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OF STUDENTS 
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MEDICI 


CARDS AND | 
CALENDARS | 


| 

edici Christmas Cards | 

and Calendars with 
their distinctive beauty in- 


clude the work of the Old 
Masters and some of to-day’s 
most popular artists. Prices | 
range from 24d. 
See them at your loca! Art 
Dealers or Stationers, or visit 
the Medici Galleries. 


To Shop by post, 
write for Mail 
Order Catalogue 
to The Medici 
Soctety Lid., Box 
S, 34-44, Penton- | 
ville Rd. London 
N.d. 














MEDICI GALLERIES 


7, Gratton St., London, W 
Thurloe St.. South Kensir 
& 63, Bold Street, Liver 


THE 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR eoon ss 


FOR ALL YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 
BOOKS 


New, 


and rare 


secondhand 
Books on 
everv subject 


BUY Books, too 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Op 
COUDEEEEES SEER PETE 


n 9-6 (inc, Sats, 


STUTTTETET 











THE SPECTATOR, NOVEMBER 7274, 1950 
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She’s doing the work of I5 _ e« 
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There’s a revolutionary change taking place in British factories. Man-handling is on 
the way out—and mechanical handling is taking over the job. Costs tumble where this change is made. 
Production accelerates. Instead of 15 girls pushing a m 
heavy hand trucks in this fruit squash factory—one girl For mechanical handling at lowest cost 


and one electric truck. 14 women set free to join the ELECTRIC: “TRUCKS: POWERED BY 


Exi lad 
production lines. One factory’s answer—and any xide-lrone AY sarteries 


’ , A PRODUCT OF 
factory's answer—to the call for redeployment, lowered 


costs and higher output. Electric trucks, silent, speedy, c* i : i? R | 1) ‘a 


4 - 
fumeless, clean and easy to operate, can lift and carry BATTERIES LIMITED 
and stack and load wherever these jobs are wasting Exide Works, Clifton Junction, Nr. Manchester 
n Ipowe \ S 
] 
e Botte e * 8 u aspect of electric tree 
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